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THE   LAND   OF   SILENCE 

CHAPTER    I 

THE    CURSE 

IN  mid-winter  of  the  year  of  grace,  1850,  Old 
Man  Flint,  as  he  sat  by  the  stove  and  warmed 
his  shrunken  frame,  began  to  worry  himself 
about  "The  Curse." 

On  his  first  appearance  in  the  Ottawa  Valley 
some  forty  years  earlier,  Old  Man  Flint  had 
dispossessed  an  Indian  family,  the  original 
squatters  on  Prophet's  Hill.  Stiff  and  foot- 
sore, after  a  somewhat  eventful  career  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  found  it  necessary  to 
shoot  a  gentleman  whose  theological  views 
worried  him,  Old  Man  Flint  wearily  climbed 
the  stony  summit  of  the  Laurentians  one 
summer  evening,  as  wearily  descended  their 
pine-clad  slopes,  and,  with  many  a  curse  and 
stumble,  wandered  up  Prophet's  Hill,  attracted 
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by  the  sight  of  a  wigwam  from  which  the 
smoke  curled  cosily.  He  was  hungry — had 
no  food  with  him  ;  the  Ottawa  River  flowed 
placidly  at  his  feet ;  it  teemed  with  fish  ;  the 
surrounding  country  was  full  of  game  ;  a  few 
little  white  farmhouses  gleamed  through  the 
trees  on  the  opposite  shore.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  it  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  or  their  modern  equivalents.  It  sud- 
denly occurred  to  Old  Man  Flint  that  there 
was  no  adequate  reason  why  it  should  not 
also  be  the  land  of  his  adoption — a  refuge 
from  the  infuriated  relatives  of  the  misguided 
amateur  theologian  whom  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  send  to  another  world  as  the 
most  practical  means  of  testing  certain  crude 
tenets  held  by  him  in  this. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  determination  to  settle 
down,  and  filled  with  "land  hunger/'  Flint 
slowly  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Prophet's 
Hill.  There  he  found  an  old  squaw  bending 
over  an  iron  pot  suspended  from  cross  sticks, 
just  outside  the  customary  primitive  wigwam. 
An  army  of  hungry  curs,  moved  by  some 
subtle  instinct  that  Flint's  coming  meant  fur- 
ther footsore  days  for  them,  howled  dismally  as 
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he  approached.  Inside  the  wigwam,  a  very 
old  Indian  brave  smoked  a  long  calumet,  a 
family  heirloom,  full  of  fragrant  willow  bark, 
and  tastefully  decorated  along  the  stem  with 
bunches  of  human  hair.  A  papoose  was 
slung  carefully  in  a  corner  out  of  the  way  of 
the  dogs,  its  birch-bark  cradle  gaily  orna- 
mented with  quills  and  feathers  and  dyed 
grasses.  The  unsavoury  odours  of  an  Indian 
encampment  were  partially  dissipated  by  the 
penetrating  perfume  of  clumps  of  wild  narcissi, 
the  only  green  things  which  flourished  in  this 
barren  domain.  The  spot  was  bleak,  desolate, 
without  a  redeeming  feature  save  for  its 
sombre  background  of  mountains  and  sunny 
view  of  Four  Corners. 

"Hi!"  said  Flint,  stopping  to  draw  a  deep 
breath.  "  Hi !  Come  out." 

The  half-nude  hag  bending  over  the  fire 
turned  round  to  scowl  at  him,  said  an  uncompli- 
mentary something  in  her  own  language  to 
the  old  man  within  the  lodge,  and  went  on 
cooking.  Every  now  and  again,  a  yellow  cur 
sniffed  wistfully  at  the  boiling  pot,  and  was 
kicked  away  by  the  old  woman.  Then  he 
cringed  back  to  his  companions,  who  licked 
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him  with  sympathetic  tongues,  as  if  thereby 
hoping  to  materialise  the  contents  of  the  pot. 

The  ancient  Indian  slowly  crawled  out  of 
the  wigwam.  "  Howdy?"  he  grunted,  ex- 
tending a  dirty,  copper-coloured  hand  to  Flint, 
after  the  ceremonial  manner  of  the  paleface, 
and  thereby  presuming  that  in  his  estimation 
all  men,  whether  white  or  copper-coloured, 
were  equal. 

Flint  took  no  notice  of  the  greeting.  The 
more  he  looked  at  the  place,  the  better  it 
pleased  him.  There  quickly  flashed  across 
his  greedy  mind— 

"  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

"  Git!  "  he  said  tersely.  "  I've  took  a  fancy 
to  the  place.  Thar  ain't  room  for  all  of  us. 
Git !  If  you  don't,  I'll  make  ye." 

He  pointed  up  the  steep  mountain  side  with 
his  rifle,  and  the  aged  Indian  knew  that  he 
must  move  on — that  even  this  barren  refuge 
was  his  no  more — that  the  white  man's  greed 
continued  to  follow  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  For  a  moment  his  hand  grasped  a  knife, 
then  dropped  listlessly  to  his  side.  He  was 
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old,  weak,  feeble,  ill,  almost  the  last  of  his  race, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fatherless  little  grand- 
son in  the  cradle ;  the  white  man  carried  a 
"  fire-stick,"  against  whose  deadly  message  there 
was  no  appeal.  He  turned  to  the  squaw  and 
talked  to  her  in  their  own  guttural  tongue.  Their 
faces  were  filled  with  a  fierce  despair,  a  hope- 
less hate  of  this  unscrupulous  marauder  whose 
whim  beggared  their  rapidly  ending  days. 

As  the  result  of  this  bitter  colloquy,  the  old 
squaw  turned  suddenly  round,  her  hand  stole 
into  her  breast.  Before  she  could  withdraw 
it,  Flint's  rifle-muzzle  touched  her  temple. 
"  Drop  it!"  he  cried.  "Drop  it,  or  I'll  send 
you  straight  to  hell." 

The  squaw  gave  a  despairing  grunt ;  her 
knife  fell  to  the  ground. 

Flint,  with  a  triumphant  grin,  put  his  blis- 
tered foot  on  it.  "Git!"  he  cried.  "Git! 
Out  of  my  sight,  you  Injun  thieves." 

The  old  man  pleadingly  pointed  to  the  set- 
ting sun  and  said  something. 

Flint  was  inexorable.  "  You  ain't  no  business 
here,  you  old  scallywag.  I've  took  a  fancy  to 
the  place.  Git !  You're  no  good  anywhere.  You 
ought  to  ha'  been  dead  or  jailed  long  ago." 
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With  a  pathetic  gesture  the  old  man  tottered 
away,  and  brought  up  a  half-starved  brown 
pony  which  fed  on  the  sparse  herbage  hard 
by.  The  red  glow  of  the  sunset  illumined 
his  aquiline  nose,  his  high  cheek-bones.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  all  the  stoicism  of 
an  oppressed  race,  gathered  up  his  scanty  be- 
longings, and  motioned  the  toothless  squaw  to 
follow  him  towards  the  Land  of  the  Setting 
Sun. 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  Old 
Man  Flint  recalled  the  scene.  Above  him  the 
sun,  a  ball  of  ruddy  flame,  sank  slowly  down 
behind  the  mournful  mountains.  Below  the 
hill  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  the  Kitche-sippi 
or  Great  River,  the  River  of  the  Red  Man, 
were  still  tinged  with  red.  Here  and  there, 
from  numerous  islands  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face, came  the  chuckling  cry  of  the  loon — a 
cry  filled  with  derisive,  almost  human,  irony. 
Beyond  the  river,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
whitely  gleamed  the  settlement  of  Four 
Corners — a  settlement  from  which,  if  he  took 
possession  of  this  barren  hill,  he  could  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  something 
in  the  sterile,  rocky  summit  which  appealed 
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irresistibly  to  Old  Man  Flint.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  cross  the  river  and  "take  up"  fertile 
land  on  the  other  side.  But  no  ;  he  would  not 
cross  the  river.  He  would  begin  his  life  in 
a  new  country  with  an  act  of  wickedness,  for 
sheer  cruelty's  sake  dispossess  the  Red  Man, 
drive  him  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  starve, 
and  let  the  coyote  and  the  wild  fox  gnaw  his 
bones. 

The  squaw,  one  withered  hand  raised  to 
heaven,  answered  Flint  with  torrents  of  gut- 
tural invective.  Annoyed,  yet  altogether  un- 
ashamed of  his  own  brutality,  Flint  seized  a 
burning  brand  and  flung  it  into  the  ramshackle 
wigwam.  As  the  rotten  rags  and  skins  in- 
stantly caught  fire,  the  old  squaw  lifted  the 
papoose  and  came  out.  Halting  before  the 
gaunt  figure  of  Flint,  her  grandchild  clasped  to 
her  lean  breast,  she  cursed  him.  As  long  as  he 
lived  on  Prophet's  Hill,  its  rocks  would  become 
increasingly  sterile ;  no  animal  that  ate  its 
scanty  herbage  could  hope  to  thrive  ;  no  love 
or  joy  come  to  any  dweller  there  until  the 
usurper  wasted  away  with  a  mysterious  illness 
incurable  by  any  Medicine  Man.  She  paused 
at  last,  breathless,  but  wholly  unsubdued,  her 
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dark  eyes  gleaming  with  vindictive  rage,  her 
picturesque  rags  drooping  hopelessly  around  her. 
The  gloaming  fell  suddenly ;  darkness  came 
on  apace  ;  a  cold  wind  blew  from  the  river ; 
the  loon  chuckled  again  as  the  old  man 
touched  his  squaw  on  the  arm  and  collected 
the  remains  of  their  property.  The  withered 
crone,  moving  as  in  a  dream,  slung  her 
orphaned  grandson  over  her  shoulder,  tied 
the  charred  tent-poles  to  the  flanks  of  the  lean 
pony,  and,  followed  by  a  yelping  cohort  of 
yellow  curs,  disappeared  over  Prophet's  Hill 
into  the  Unknown,  Flint's  last  recollection  of 
the  victims  of  his  callous  brutality  being  the 
squaw's  bent  figure  silhouetted  against  the 
vague  sky-line,  her  menacing  hand  threatening 
him  before  she  disappeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  He  remembered  the  torrent  of  im- 
precations which  floated  down  from  the  summit 
as  the  old  people  began  their  descent  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  ought  to  have  shot  the 
squaw  before  she  breathed  her  curse  upon  him  ; 
but  then  people  might  have  talked,  and  he  had 
not  thought  it  politic  to  signalise  his  arrival  in 
a  new  country  by  committing  the  same  crime 
which  had  driven  him  across  the  border. 
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When  things  went  wrong  with  him  in  after 
life,  he  recalled  the  old  squaw's  curse  ;  when 
his  affairs  occasionally  prospered,  he  also  re- 
membered it  with  a  cynical  disbelief  in  its 
power  to  hurt  him.  As  he  sat  by  the  fire 
this  wintry  night,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  curse  had  not  done  him  much  harm, 
for  he  did  not  know  that,  forty  years  after  his 
act  of  oppression,  Nemesis  slowly  approached 
him  across  the  frozen  river  in  the  shape  of  the 
Indian's  grandson  grown  to  man's  estate,  and 
burdened  with  the  duty  of  fulfilling  the  curse. 

In  the  sheltering  thickets,  "  the  owl,  for  all 
his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; "  famished  wolves, 
freezing  within  the  thick  timber  slopes,  wailed 
forlornly  through  the  night.  Happiest  of  all 
created  animals,  the  black  bear  slept  the  winter 
through  within  a  hollow  log,  living  upon  his 
own  abundant  store  of  accumulated  fat.  Be- 
neath the  river  ice,  the  fishes  also  slept. 
Filmiest  curtains  of  lace,  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
flitted  across  a  steely-blue  sky.  Every  few 
minutes  the  heart  of  a  tree,  held  in  the  cruel 
bondage  of  the  cold,  broke  with  a  sudden 
crack.  Scarce  darker  than  the  snow,  some 
disconsolate  rabbit  wandered  to  the  river's  rim 
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to  make  a  furtive  meal  of  willow  bark.  A  full 
moon  shone  coldly  on  the  crystal-laden  cedars 
as  they  swept  the  snow  with  burdened  boughs. 
There  was  no  rustle  of  ground-hog  in  the 
undergrowth  or  soft  patter  of  furry  feet.  Here 
and  there,  a  slight  inequality  of  the  snow  be- 
trayed the  partridge  hiding  from  his  hereditary 
foe,  the  fox.  Beside  the  river  a  skeleton  tree, 
on  which  even  the  snow  failed  to  find  lodgment, 
reared  gaunt,  grey,  leprous  boughs  to  heaven. 
Here  was  a  world  of  creeping  ghosts,  of  chil- 
ling silences  broken  by  the  anguished  sounds 
of  an  ineffectual,  white-mantled  earth,  vainly 
whimpering  against  the  tyranny  of  the  frost. 

A  dark  form  clad  in  furs  crept  across  the 
frozen  river  along  the  narrow  course  marked 
out  by  cedar  branches.  Nothing  showed  of 
the  face  but  a  pair  of  fierce,  bloodshot  eyes. 
In  the  cold  moonlight  they  resembled  the  eyes 
of  a  wolf.  The  man's  slouching  gait  showed 
him  to  be  an  Indian.  Once  he  stopped  to 
stare  in  the  direction  of  Prophet's  Hill,  where 
the  pearl-grey  smoke  hung  low  over  Old  Man 
Flint's  hut.  Then  he  toiled  across  the  river, 
and  came  out  on  the  other  side.  Leaning 
against  a  willow,  he  shook  off  the  snow  from  his 
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moccasins  and  gazed  at  Prophet's  Hill,  where 
Old  Man  Flint  sat  wretchedly  by  the  stove 
dreaming  of  the  days  when  he  was  young  and 
strong,  and  no  one  dare  say  him  nay.  Now 
he  was  dreadfully  ill,  and  could  not  have 
withstood  the  blow  of  a  child. 

"  A  hard  night,  by  gosh !  Makes  you  think 
of  Injuns  and  scalpin'  and  things — speshully 
Injuns.  I  minds  me  when  I — "  Old  Man 
Flint  groaned,  threw  another  log  into  the  almost 
red-hot  stove,  and  tottered  back  to  his  seat. 
"  A  hard  night,  by  gosh!  Sort  of  night  folks 
freezes  their  ears  and  don't  know  it  till  they 
gits  home.  Glad  I  ain't  out  in  it.  Ain't  you, 
Stephen  ? " 

The  hut  on  Prophet's  Hill  was  the  one 
remnant  of  prosperity  left  to  Old  Man  Flint. 
His  two  ancient  horses  shivered  in  the  stable, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  themselves  warm, 
for  Flint  had  underfed  them  in  order  to  have 
money  to  overdose  himself  with  patent  medi- 
cines. The  combined  influences  of  indifferent 
food  and  the  intense,  penetrating  cold  of  the 
Canadian  night,  made  them  tremble  in  spite 
of  their  thick  coats.  Long  icicles  hung  from 
their  noses,  the  wind  blew  through  the  crevices 
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of  the  shaky  old  building.  A  little  lower  down 
some  sheep  huddled  together  for  warmth, 
filling  the  air  with  that  peculiar  scent  so  dis- 
liked by  other  animals. 

Old  Man  Flint's  six  hens,  and  a  cock  with 
frostbitten  toes,  roosted  sleepily  on  the  backs 
of  the  sheep.  The  soft  wool  kept  them  warm  ; 
they  crouched  with  bended  legs  until  they 
seemed  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sheep. 
Stephen  Flint's  handsome  pony,  bright-eyed 
and  full  of  lusty  youth,  contentedly  munched 
hay  in  a  particularly  snug  corner.  Presently 
he  thrust  open  the  crazy  door,  trotted  up 
to  the  house  and  whinnied,  for  the  society 
of  hens  and  sheep  was  becoming  monotonous 
to  a  pony  of  his  independent  spirit. 

"That  cussed  pony  agin!"  testily  said  Old 
Man  Flint.  "Seems  to  think  he  runs  the 
place.  He's  allers  givin'  himself  airs,  a-comin' 
in  here  'ithout  waitin'  to  be  asked.  I  don't 
hold  with  your  encouragin'  him,  Stephen. 
Some  day,  maybe,  you'll  be  married,  and, 
afore  you  know  where  you  are,  he'll  fool  round 
and  tread  on  the  baby.  Then  you'll  git  mad 
at  all  that  expense  for  nothin'.  You  and  him 
atween  you  ain't  no  more  style  'n  a  moss- 
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backed    habitant.      You'll    be    turnin'    me    out 
next  to  make  room  for  him." 

Stephen  laughed  as  he  opened  the  door. 
The  pony  came  in,  munching  a  mouthful  of 
hay,  gave  a  disdainful  sniff  at  Old  Man  Flint, 
as  if  he  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking,  and 
caressingly  nuzzled  his  velvet  nose  into  the 
hollow  of  Stephen's  hand. 

"  He  don't  do  that  to  me,  though  'tis  my 
place.  Call  him  a  pony !  Why,  he  ain't  no 
more  manners  'n  a  last  year's  hog,"  grumbled 
Old  Man  Flint.  "  Allers  sorter  lettin'  on — 
a-flingin'  it  down  my  throat,  so  to  speak — as 
he  ain't  got  over  me  tryin'  him  first  with  them 
patent  pills.  It's  his  nasty,  unforgivin'  style  of 
takin'  things  as  I  can't  git  away  from.  I'd  larrup 
it  out  of  him  if  I  was  feelin'  myself,  I  would." 

"  But  that  was  the  trouble.  He  didn't  take 
your  pills,  dad.  Now  be  quiet,  there's  a 
beauty.  Here's  an  apple  for  you." 

"Oh,  well,  then  he  orter  ha'  done.  Cockin' 
him  up  with  apples  !  No  more  man " 

When  he  had  finished  the  apple,  the  pony 
came  round  to  investigate  Old  Man  Flint's 
pockets. 

"  Oh  yes.      Afferble  as  hell  when  you  wants 
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suthin'.  Guess  you're  astin'  for  a  chew,"  said 
Old  Man  Flint,  producing  a  cake  of  tobacco 
from  his  pocket.  "Any  way,  I'm  soon  goin' 
under,  so  you  may's  well  have  it  as  me.  Hope 
it  'ill  upset  you  same  as  it  did  me  first  time 
I  tried  a  chaw." 

He  cut  off  a  liberal  allowance  from  the 
tobacco  cake,  and  maliciously  gave  it  to  the 
pony,  who  sniffed  disdainfully,  then  dropped 
it  on  the  floor. 

"  That's  your  idea  of  eterket,"  growled  Old 
Man  Flint.  "  You've  no  more  manners  'n 
a  hog.  S'pose  I'll  have  to  chaw  it  myself. 
'Twon't  do  me  no  good,  neither,  with  my 
stummick  like  this." 

He  put  the  quid  into  his  mouth,  whilst  the 
pony  went  back  to  Stephen,  and  searched  his 
pockets  until  he  found  a  cake  of  maple  sugar, 
which  was  far  more  to  his  liking  than  Old  Man 
Flint's  evil-tasting  tobacco. 

The  once  vigorous  proprietor  of  Prophet's 
Hill  drew  his  stool  nearer  to  the  stove,  with  a 
shiver,  and,  finding  the  quid  too  strong,  de- 
fiantly lit  a  pipe  instead.  Stephen  remained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stove,  petting  the 
pony,  whilst  vainly  trying  to  read  by  the  light 
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of  the  wood-fire.  He  was  a  handsome  lad,  in 
a  dark,  stern,  rather  grave  kind  of  way,  of 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one.  Old  Flint,  his 
head  wrapped  in  an  Indian  shawl,  in  spite  of 
his  handsome  features  and  silvery  beard  looked 
like  a  mummy  with  a  chronic  grievance.  "  I'm 
a  desecrated  ruin,"  he  was  wont  to  observe  to 
sympathising  friends  when,  at  rare  intervals,  he 
visited  Four  Corners  to  look  upon  what  old 
Mr.  Trail,  the  Presbyterian  parson,  somewhat 
euphemistically  called  "  the  wine  cup,"  but 
which  experts  designated  by  a  homelier  name. 
"  A  desecrated  ruin !  But  I  don't  git  no  sym- 
pathy. No,  sir.  I've  tried  all  the  med'cines 
I  can  git  hold  of,  but  none  of  'em  reaches  the 
spot.  When  a  man's  got  a  stummick  like  mine, 
it  takes  all  hell  to  stir  it  up." 

From  time  to  time  Stephen  cast  a  half- 
amused,  half-tender  glance  at  his  long-haired, 
suffering  parent.  "  Sure  you're  no  better  to- 
night, dad?  Quiet,  pony,  or  I'll  turn  you  out. 
Where's  the  pain  this  time  ?  That  last  lot  of 
medicine  been  too  much  for  you  ?  " 

"  Where's  the  pain  ?  Where  it  allers  is. 
Same  old  stummick,  same  old  pain,"  moaned 
Flint,  dejectedly  placing  his  hands  on  his  coon- 
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skin  waistcoat.  "  Dyspepsy's  ruinin'  my  hopes 
of  the  next  world — simply  ruinin'  of  'em.  I 
never  had  many,  take  it  by  and  large,  but 
dyspepsy's  settled  'em.  The  devil  knows  he's 
sure  of  my  soul 's  long  as  he  can  upset  my 
stummick.  I've  cussed  myself  black  in  the 
face,  but  it  don'  move  the  pain.  Not  a  move. 
It's  just  like  a  chap  comin'  up  and  knifin'  you 
when  you  ain't  expectin'  to  be  knifed." 

Old  Man  Flint  had  long  ago  exhausted 
his  friends  by  the  persistent  recital  of  his 
ailments,  most  of  which  in  their  inception 
might  have  been  cured  by  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  soap  and  water,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  open-air  exercise.  But,  on  this  particular 
night,  he  certainly  seemed  to  be  very  ill,  and 
Stephen,  as  he  sat  looking  at  his  father,  won- 
dered what  new  symptom  had  suddenly  shown 
itself,  for  the  old  man's  handsome  face  was 
drawn  and  wan,  his  breathing  that  of  one  in 
mortal  pain.  Every  few  minutes,  he  curled 
himself  up  on  his  stool  and  groaned  horribly. 

"  What  is  it,  dad  ?  "  Stephen  asked  at  last, 
after  a  more  prolonged  paroxysm  than  usual. 
"'Tisn't  my  cooking,  surely?  I  can't  think  of 
anything  else." 
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If  Old  Man  Flint  had  answered  truthfully, 
he  would  have  admitted  that  his  conscience 
troubled  him  occasionally,  and  on  this  night 
in  particular.  Sometimes,  his  torments  were 
more  mental  than  physical.  Usually,  he  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  melancholy  ululations  of 
the  wolves,  the  short,  sharp,  restless  bark  of 
a  hungry  fox  disappointed  in  making  a  meal 
off  some  unwary  rabbit.  To-night,  however, 
the  howling  of  the  wolves  got  on  his  nerves  ; 
he  was  restless  and  unhappy.  It  had  occurred 
to  him,  after  thrashing  out  the  subject  in  a 
desultory  fashion  for  many  years,  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  shot-guns  were  not  the  most  appro- 
priate weapons  for  settling  theological  disputes, 
particularly  when  the  victim's  relatives  out- 
raged all  the  elementary  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity by  their  unseemly  clamour  for  revenge. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Stephen.  You're 
young,  and  can  go  sparkin'  the  gals  and  makin' 
plans.  I've  done  that;  it's  all  over."  The 
old  sinner  forgot  his  pain,  suddenly  cheered  up, 
and  chuckled  reminiscently.  "Arter  all,  thar 
ain't  nuthin'  like  it  in  this  yer  world,  Stephen." 

"  Like  what,  dad  ?  "  Stephen  was  engrossed 
in  his  book. 

B 
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"  A  pretty  gal  and  a  good  fight — like  bein' 
young  and  havin'  a  gal  as  thinks  you  owns 
the  earth  and  want  her  to  own  half  of  it.  I 
mind  the  time  when  I  courted  three  gals,  and 
they  all  three  got  to  hear  of  it  and  asked  me 
to  meet  'em,  and  when  I  came  along,  like  a 
little  innercent  lamb,  they  ups  and  rolled  me 
in  the  river  till  I  was  nigh  drowned.  Ducked 
me  under  with  fish-poles  when  I  came  up  to 
breathe.  Luckily  for  me,  though  it  warn't  no 
business  of  hern,  your  mother  come  along, 
pulled  me  out,  and  threw  them  in — the  hull 
three  of  'em,  fish-poles  and  all.  She  said  I 
wasn't  wuth  it,  but  the  good  Lord,  as  a  trial 
of  her  faith,  had  appointed  her  for  to  snatch 
me  from  the  jaws  of  hell.  Never  had  heard  the 
Ottawa  River  called  that  afore."  He  paused, 
seeing  a  beautiful,  wistful  face  reflected  in  the 
red-hot  panels  of  the  stove — a  face  which  had 
long  since  been  buried  beneath  a  pall  of  snow. 

"And  then,  dad?"  Stephen  liked  to  hear 
the  old  man  talk  about  his  mother.  She  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  he  had  scrambled  up 
to  manhood  under  the  auspices  of  certain  fair 
Four  Cornerites,  who  had  unsuccessfully  made 
love  to  Old  Man  Flint  through  him. 
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"Then  we  was  married.  After  a  time  she 
weakened  on  me,  couldn't  snatch  wuth  a  cent. 
The  three  gals  she'd  chucked  in  the  river  used 
to  come  and  pity  her,  and  keep  an  eye  on  me 
at  the  same  time.  Arter  she'd  listened  a  bit, 
she  sorter  got  to  look  at  things  same  as  them, 
and  said  she  couldn't  understand  even  the  jaws 
of  hell  wantin'  me  for  anything.  I  was  more 
than  one  human  woman  could  look  arter,  and 
she'd  ruther  go  elsewheres." 

"  Well,  dad,  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Just  humoured  her.  Just  humoured  her 
till  she  went — elsewheres — in  the  winter  when 
the  winds  was  howlin'  like  wolves,  and  Jim 
Boiling's  team  got  under  the  ice  and  took  him 
with  'em.  Yes,  I  'members  the  winter,  'cause 
I'd  sold  Jim  Boiling  the  off  horse,  and  he  said 
I'd  swindled  him.  Maybe  it  was  blind,  but 
it  warn't  my  duty  to  tell  him  so,  crammin'  him 
with  free  information,  so  to  speak.  Yes,  'twas 
that  winter,  sure  enuff.  Seemed  lonesome 
puttin'  her  to  rest  under  all  that  snow.  I  could 
a'most  fancy  her  smilin'  up  through  it  arter 
all  these  years,  just  to  think  them  three  didn't 
git  me." 

"  Didn't  you  miss  her,  dad  ?     She  was  very 
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good  to  you.  You  must  have  been  lonesome 
for  her." 

"  By  and  large,-  don't  mind  sayin'  I  was  a 
bit  downcast.  Kind  of  off  and  on,  sonny. 
Kind  of  off  and  on.  But  'twas  a  real  bang-up 
fun'ral.  'Stonishin'  the  diff'rence  me  bein' 
a  widower  made  when  I  dropped  in  at  Four 
Corners.  The  wimmen  run  arter  me  more'n 
ever.  More'n  ever.  I'd  a  heap  more  sisters 
'n  I  knew  what  to  do  with,  till  they  found  I 
wasn't  marryin'  agin  'ithout  money.  But  I 
give  'em  all  up,  and  set  to  work  buildin'  a  fresh 
house  on  Prophet's  Hill.  You  don't  offen  see 
a  house  like  this  yer,  Stephen." 

The  moonlight  shone  frostily  in  through  the 
window  upon  Old  Man  Flint's  doubled-up 
form.  Many  ''years  ago,  the  hut  had  consti- 
tuted the  one  architectural  triumph  of  his  life  ; 
indeed,  he  rather  resented  the  finishing  touches 
with  which  Stephen  embellished  his  handi- 
work. Hanging  skins  on  the  wall,  he  looked 
upon  as  finicking  affectation  ;  plaster,  he  held 
in  abhorrence  as  an  effeminate  invention  ;  and 
a  wooden  floor  was  one  of  the  outrages  of  civi- 
lisation from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
escape,  although  he  sneered  at  habitants  for 
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preferring  mud.  In  his  love  for  Stephen, 
however,  he  had  gradually  given  way  on  these 
points,  and,  although  he  scorned  to  admit  as 
much,  was  secretly  proud  of  the  lad's  efforts. 

In  spite  of  Stephen  being  a  mighty  hunter, 
Old  Man  Flint  himself  hunted  nothing  but 
patent  medicines.  Most  of  Stephen's  earnings 
were  wasted  in  the  purchase  of  preposterous 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  his  fancied  ailments. 
He  was  seldom  happy  unless  he  had  made  him- 
self really  miserable  with  the  assistance  of  some 
local  quack.  A  new  symptom  kept  him  busy 
for  days — and  nights.  He  saw  it  develop  with 
all  the  keen  delight  of  a  maid  who  watches 
a  budding  rose.  If  the  symptoms  disappeared, 
he  mourned  until  they  returned. 

Notwithstanding  his  increasing  pain  and 
irritability,  Old  Flint  seemed  to  be  slowly 
arriving  at  some  stupendous  resolution.  With 
an  heroic  effort  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  pointed 
to  a  formidable  collection  of  medicine  bottles, 
and  motioned  Stephen  to  throw  them  away. 
"  I'll  never  git  married  agin  till  I'm  rid  of  'em," 
he  said,  with  a  chuckle.  "  Nobody  ud  marry 
me  with  all  them  bottles  about." 

Stephen,  although  he  did  not  wish  his  father 
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to  marry  again  (he  had  been  well  trained  in 
habits  of  unquestioning  obedience),  threw  the 
bottles  outside.  One  by  one  they  sank  into 
the  snow  and  disappeared.  The  sweet,  keen 
night  air  blew  through  the  open  door,  dissi- 
pating the  fumes  engendered  by  Old  Man 
Flint's  vile  tobacco. 

"  What's  up,  dad  ?  "  asked  Stephen,  quietly 
closing  the  door,  and  resuming  his  seat  as  the 
pony  glanced  inquiringly  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Old  Flint  did  not  leave  him  long  in  doubt. 

"  Reckon  I'm  tired  of  these  yer  stummick 
soothers,"  he  growled.  "  I  could  ha'  lifted  the 
mortgage  with  all  the  money  I've  wasted  on 
med'cines.  Old  Doc.  Higginson's  widder 
'lowed  nuthin'  could  ha'  kep'  her  from  a  per- 
sonable man  like  me  if  I  hadn't  turned  myself 
into  a  drug  store.  'Stead  of  which  she  married 
the  Coroner,  'cause  thar's  bound  to  be  an 
inquest  on  me  some  day,  and  he'll  git  the 
fees." 

"That's  so,  dad?" 

"  Course  it's  so.  Well,  I'm  goin'  to  have 
a  shot  at  an  Injun  med'cine  man  next  time. 
But  when  them  Injuns  went,  most  of  their 
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healin'  herbs  went  too.  If  even  an  Injun 
can't  do  nuthin'  for  me,  guess  I'll  give  up 
marryin'  agin,  and  pass  in  my  checks." 

"  Pass  in  your  checks!  Nonsense,  dad!" 
Stephen  regarded  him  critically.  "  Perhaps 
you'd  better  marry  again.  You  can  run  away 
from  a  wife  if  you  don't  get  on  together,  or  she 
can  run  away  from  you  ;  there's  no  running 
away  from  death.  Don't  take  on  like  that. 
Now  you've  done  with  these  medicines,  you'll 
be  well  in  a  week.  There's  Mrs.  Sampson  up 
at  the  Point.  She's  often  wished  I  was  more 
like  you.  She'd  jump  at  you,  dad.  Then  I 
can  get  a  farm  of  my  own  if  you've  some  one 
to  look  after  you." 

Flint  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "Guess 
I  ain't  so  hard  up  for  a  wife  as  all  that 
Mother  Sampson's  as  old  as  the  Ottawa  River. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I've  bin  so  used  to  fillin' 
myself  up  with  patent  med'cines,  I'll  be  real  lonely 
'ithout  'em.  'Tain't  every  one  as  has  got  suthin' 
the  matter  with  him  as  other  folks  can't  find  out." 

"  That's  true  enough,  dad.  It  isn't  every 
one  who  fancies  all  sorts  of  things  either.  It 
may  be  dignified,  but  it's  a  bit  dear,"  drily 
suggested  Stephen. 
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"  You've  no  call  to  fling  that  in  the  remains 
of  my  teeth,  Stephen.  If  I've  bin  takin' 
money  out  of  the  fam'ly,  you've  got  to  bring 
some  more  into  it.  That's  what  you're  for." 

The  grave-looking,  handsome  lad  stretched 
his  strong  limbs.  "  There's  not  much  money 
to  be  made  lumbering  or  hunting,"  he  said 
ruefully.  ,  "Besides,  I  must  stay  here  to  look 
after  you.  You  won't  have  any  woman 
round." 

"  You  bet  I  won't — not  till  I  marries  agin. 
Reckon  I  ain't  got  so  low  down  yet." 

"As  what?" 

"  As  havin'  strange  wimmen  about  the 
place." 

Stephen,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  put 
aside  his  book.  "It  would  be  better  for  you  if 
you  had,"  he  retorted.  "Then  we  shouldn't 
live  in  this  hugger-mugger  kind  of  style." 

"Hugger-mugger!  I  don't  hold  with  put- 
tin'  on  frills,"  quavered  Old  Man  Flint ;  "thar's 
a  sort  of  nat'ral  dignity  in  cookin'  your  own 
food  in  your  own  way,  even  if  it  doesn't  agree 
with  you  ;  but  I've  bin  thinkin'  about  things 
as  hard  as  my  stummick  'ill  let  me.  Stephen, 
you've  got  to  marry  money." 
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"  Marry  what?" 

"  Dollars.  Else  what's  the  good  of  edicatin' 
you?  Now  you've  got  to  git  the  money  back 
agin." 

"  Haven't  a  cent,"  Stephen  declared,  rue- 
fully feeling  in  his  empty  pockets. 

"Well,  you  needn't  look  so  all-fired  proud 
of  it,"  suggested  Old  Man  Flint  testily.  "I'd 
be  kinder  sorry  if  it  was  me.  Kinder  sorry. 
I  hadn't  a  cent  afore  I  come  to  Prophet's  Hill, 
and  now  "-—he  waved  his  hand  proudly  around 
— "  look  at  all  thisyer  magnificent  property 
made  by  me/' 

"  Folk  do  say,"  remarked  Stephen  drily, 
"you'd  have  done  better  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river ;  that  no  white  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  a  place  like 
this." 

Old  Man  Flint  waxed  indignant.  "Just 
'cause  they  never  thought  of  buildin'  their 
houses  on  a  rock.  Never  heard  of  St.  Peter, 
them  durned  fools  over  the  river  ain't,  and 
they  may  thank  their  stars  St.  Peter's  never 
heard  of  them.  All  them  Four  Cornerites 
fancies  as  they  made  the  world  in  three 
days  'stead  of  the  Almighty  a-shapin'  them 
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out  of  the  spoiled  kindlins  on  the  seventh, 
when  He  wanted  to  tidy  up  a  bit  and  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  baskets  as  was  left 
over.  Any  dum  fool  can  squat  down  by  a 
river  and  grow  corn." 

"Perhaps  so,  dad  ;  but  any  dum  fool  knows 
enough  not  to  start  a  farm  on  a  rock  where 
nothing  will  grow." 

Old  Man  Flint  did  not  deign  a  reply  to  this 
obvious  truth.  In  his  own  heart  he  knew  that 
he  had  built  his  house  on  Prophet's  Hill  be- 
cause no  one  else  except  an  Indian  would  have 
the  place  as  a  gift.  In  spite  of  his  matter-of- 
fact  outlook,  Old  Man  Flint  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  arid  imagination  and  an  incredible 
obstinacy.  Better  forcibly  to  dispossess  the 
original  owners  of  the  soil  and  build  his 
house  on  Prophet's  Hill  with  every  prospect  of 
starvation  than  to  become  the  legitimate  lord 
of  an  insignificant  dwelling  in  the  valley,  and 
prosper. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  dad?" 
Stephen  watched  him  curiously.  "  Better 
now  ?  Shall  I  put  you  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Put  me  to   bed  ?     Why  don't  you   bring 
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a  feedin'  bottle  and  a  bit  of  fat  pork  for  me  to 
suck  ? " 

"  Because  you  can't  attend  to  more  than 
one  thing  at  a  time,"  said  the  unruffled 
Stephen. 

"  Can't — "  Old  Man  Flint  pondered  over 
a  retort  more  forcible  than  polite,  when  a  wild 
cry  rang  through  the  night.  "  What's  that?" 
he  gasped.  "  My  God,  Stephen,  what's 
that?" 

The  door  blew  open.  Old  Man  Flint 
tottered  to  it  with  difficulty. 

"  It's  only  that  fool  pony  of  yours,  Stephen," 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  relief.  "  He's  left  the 
door  open.  I  began  to  think  ;  I  began  to — 
Ah-h !  What's  that  ?  What's  that  ?  " 

"  It's  nothing.  Better  come  in,  dad.  I'll — " 
Stephen  stopped  short,  for  a  long,  low,  blood- 
curdling wail  of  utter  horror  and  despair 
again  floated  into  the  hut  and  filled  him  with 
fear. 

"  That  old  squaw  agin ! "  moaned  Flint, 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro  in  intolerable  pain. 
"'Git!'  I  says  to  her.  'Git!'  And  she 
cussed  me  for  all  she  was  wuth."  He  doubled 
himself  up  before  the  fire.  The  pony  shivered 
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strangely,  and  crept  closer  to  Stephen  as  if 
for  protection. 

"She's  gittin'  nearer,"  Flint  gasped.  " Don't 
you  hear  her  footsteps  shufflin'  along  the  rock  ? 
She's  gittin'  nearer.  Don't  you  see  her  with 
the  little  papoose  slung  over  her  shoulder? 
Now,  she's  yellin'  agin." 

"  Pull  yourself  together.  Let's  be  men. 
What  is  it,  dad?"  asked  Stephen.  "What 
is  it  ?  It's  just  the  lonesomest  sound  in  the 
whole  world." 

"  Lonesome !  I  should  think  it  was  lone- 
some. It's  an  Injun  death-wail  creepin'  across 
the  night,"  quavered  Old  Man  Flint.  "An 
Injun  death-wail.  Seems  to  be  moanin'  right 
down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It's 
comin'  to  me  for  a  sign,  Stephen.  Comin'  to 
me  for  a  sign." 

Stephen  picked  up  his  fur  cup  and  dashed 
hastily  into  the  snow. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    CROSS    AND    THE    MAN 

THE  Indian  quitted  his  sheltering  willow  and 
began  slowly  to  climb  the  hill.  At  the  foot,  he 
looked  back  regretfully.  It  was  warm  at  Four 
Corners ;  people  had  pressed  him  to  stay,  not 
to  cross  the  river  until  the  morning.  They 
thought  he  was  a  foreigner,  for  his  black  hair 
was  cut  short ;  beneath  his  outer  coat  of  fur 
he  was  fashionably  clad  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  had  given  the  landlady 
at  Laviolette's  something  to  ease  her  cough. 
A  foreign  doctor,  perhaps,  who  had  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Four  Corners,  and  had  come  to 
settle  there.  Yet  why  had  he  taken  his  pack 
and  started  out  across  the  river?  Laviolette, 
the  landlord,  smiled.  Old  Man  Flint  had  sent 
for  the  stranger  to  cure  him.  That  was  the 
explanation  of  the  stranger's  presence  at  Four 
Corners.  Well,  it  would  take  more  than  one 
doctor  to  cure  Old  Man  Flint,  who  had  gone 
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on  accumulating  all  sorts  of  complaints  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  seemed  a  waste  of  money, 
and  hard  on  Stephen.  If  the  old  man  were 
dead,  Stephen  could  get  away  from  Prophet's 
Hill,  and  do  something  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  Now  he  was  tied  to  his  father,  hand 
and  foot.  There  would  be  another  mortgage 
on  Prophet's  Hill,  and  then — the  end.  Serve 
Old  Man  Flint  right  for  going  there  to  live, 
and  driving  out  the  original  proprietors  by 
main  force.  Did  the  stranger  need  a  guide  ? 

No,  the  stranger  did  not  need  a  guide.  Did 
Laviolette  think  he  was  blind  ?  Could  he  not 
see  Prophet's  Hill  towering  dimly  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  white  cone  reaching  to  the  sky?  He 
paid  the  bill  without  looking  at  it,  thrust  his 
arms  through  the  pack  straps,  and  went  down 
the  wharf.  "  Lopes  along  like  an  Injun,"  said 
Laviolette,  watching  him  for  a  moment  before 
going  back  into  the  warm  fragrance  and  com- 
fort of  the  bar.  "  Looks  like  an  Injun  with 
some  of  the  tan  rubbed  off.  Never  heard  of 
an  Injun  doctor  before.  Maybe  he's  a  half- 
caste  whose  father  was  a  Squaw  Man !  Well, 
if  he  makes  money  out  of  Old  Flint,  he'll  be 
right  smart.  Did  any  one  say  poker  ?  " 
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Some  one  speedily  said  "  poker,"  and,  in 
the  absorption  induced  by  that  fascinating 
game,  the  players  forgot  "the  foreigner" 
before  he  was  out  of  sight.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  lower  himself  from  the  end  of  the 
wharf  and  strike  across  the  trail  which  led 
diagonally  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  If 
he  fell  into  a  hole  made  by  some  careless 
fisherman,  he  must  get  out  as  best  he  could. 
There  were  several  teams  and  drivers  lying 
with  sightless  eyes  beneath  the  unyielding  ice 
as  they  waited  for  the  coming  of  spring.  Get- 
ting safely  across  to  the  other  side  all  depended 
on  a  man's  good  or  ill  luck.  The  players  con- 
tinued their  game.  Laviolette's  good  luck  was 
proverbial.  His  guests  had  enough  to  do 
to  look  after  themselves.  They  looked  after 
themselves,  and  did  not  volunteer  to  accom- 
pany the  stranger  on  his  journey  beneath  the 
glowing  stars. 

The  stranger  continued  to  traverse  the  river 
until  he  reached  the  other  side  without  misad- 
venture, although  he  had  one  or  two  narrow 
escapes  from  false  ice.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
foot  of  Prophet's  Hill,  and  began  the  arduous 
ascent.  The  snow  had  not  packed  in  places. 
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Sometimes,  he  sank  in  it  to  his  waist ;  some- 
times, he  loosened  a  miniature  avalanche,  which 
rolled  silently  down  the  steep  slope  towards  the 
river.  But  after  an  hour's  hard  climbing,  he 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grim  Laurentians. 
Prophet's  Hill  was  an  outlying  spur,  almost  as 
high  as  the  mountains  themselves.  A  mantle 
of  snow  softened  its  rugged  outlines,  which 
swelled  upward  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  only 
when  the  Indian  drew  nearer,  and  the  snow 
yielded  to  his  footsteps,  that  he  realised  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  soil  which  lay  beneath. 
It  was  all  rock  when  he  came  to  a  beaten 
track  winding  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Old  Man  Flint's. 
Once  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  could  look 
down  upon  the  house  and  barns.  He  paused 
to  take  breath,  and  sympathised  with  Old  Man 
Flint's  desire  for  solitude.  From  the  heights 
of  Prophet's  Hill,  Flint  could  observe  all  that 
went  on  in  the  valley  below — notice  the 
comings  and  goings  of  Four  Cornerites  with- 
out being  seen — a  fact  which  in  former  days 
had  not  been  without  its  advantages. 

Even  Old  Man  Flint's  hardened  conscience 
had  not  permitted  him  to  build  his  house  upon 
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the  exact  site  of  the  Indians'  wigwam.  Besides, 
he  knew  well  enough  that  the  bleak  hilltop 
was  far  too  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  winds 
for  any  one  but  an  Indian  to  dwell  there  in 
comfort.  No  one  else  would  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  farm  in  such  a  spot,  for  the 
surface  of  the  summit  was  as  rough  as  Esau's 
hand.  No  trees  grew  there ;  no  streams 
watered  its  barren  sides.  A  huge  rock  out- 
cropped from  the  very  top,  and  reared  its 
granitic  growth  towards  the  wintry  sky.  From 
time  immemorial  the  base  of  this  rock  had 
been  used  by  wandering  Indians  as  a  shelter 
from  the  fierce  winds  which  whistled  round  the 
summit.  They  had  built  their  fires  there,  too, 
or  constructed  rude  shacks  around  it  when 
they  had  failed  to  secure  enough  skins  of  wild 
animals  for  wigwams.  The  blackened  smoke- 
stains,  a  foot  above  the  snow,  still  remained, 
although  no  Indian  had  dared  to  camp  there 
for  the  last  forty  years.  When  they  came  to 
Prophet's  Hill  they  camped  upon  the  river 
shore,  and  cursed  the  usurper  as  they  passed 
him  by.  Most  of  the  Indians  had  vanished 
as  a  dream  ;  their  presence  had  been  as  evan- 
escent as  sunlight  upon  water ;  they  had  dis- 
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appeared  into  the  depths  of  the  Bush,  whether 
to  die  or  flourish  there  no  one  cared  or  sought 
to  know. 

The  glittering  spire  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Four  Corners,  told  its  own  tale  to  the  Indian 
who  looked  forlornly  down  upon  this  world  of 
snow.  There,  the  "  Black  Gowns  "  had  first 
pitched  their  camp.  Unlike  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, they  had  remained.  What  the  Black 
Gowns  had  begun,  whisky  and  civilisation  had 
finished.  The  Red  Man  was  outnumbered, 
outclassed,  his  hills  and  valleys,  his  fertile 
plains  and  great  rivers,  knew  him  no  more ; 
for  he  was  an  alien  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  doomed  to  disappear  or  fall  back  into  the 
untrodden  wastes  of  the  Great  Lone  Land. 

As  the  man  who  had  crossed  the  river  sat 
down  by  this  weather-stained  rock,  its  huge- 
ness pleased  him  with  a  dim  idea  of  familiarity. 
Surely  he  had  been  there  before?  He  seemed 
to  see  himself,  a  small  papoose,  bound  in  a  cradle 
of  birch-bark,  and  propped  against  its  base. 
There  was  the  angle  in  which  the  cradle  rested. 
He  drew  back  a  little  to  glance  at  the  summit — 
that  summit  to  which  he  had  never  yet  attained. 
Yes ;  there  it  was,  the  height  of  a  man  from 
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the  ground,  with  a  projecting  ledge  half-way. 
As  a  child,  he  had  thought  the  overhanging 
ledge  the  summit ;  but  then,  owing  to  the 
confinement  of  the  birch-bark  cradle,  he  had 
been  unable  to  turn  his  head  and  explore. 
He  gazed  again  at  the  rugged  outlines  of  the 
rock  with  a  vague  sense  of  displeasure.  Surely 
there  was  something  unfamiliar,  something 
incongruous,  about  them. 

On  the  topmost  part  of  the  rock  towered 
a  figure  of  the  White  Man's  crucified  Christ, 
that  prophet  and  forerunner  of  the  creed  which 
had  helped  to  destroy  his  own  people  by  teach- 
ing them  that  it  was  wrong  to  steal  upon  their 
oppressors  in  the  darkness  and  exterminate 
them.  How  came  it  there?  He  remembered 
now  that  Laviolette  had*  told  him  that  he  must 
guide  his  footsteps  by  the  Cross.  The  smaller 
hills  were  so  alike  that  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  them  from  one  another.  The  priest 
of  Four  Corners  had  driven  a  bargain  with 
Old  Man  Flint  to  allow  the  Cross  to  remain 
on  Prophet's  Hill  for  ever.  Feeling  that  the 
Cross  rather  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
what  he  called  his  "  property,"  and  that  it  cost 
him  nothing,  Old  Man  Flint  had  consented 
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to  its  erection  on  the  summit.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  confused  idea  that  his  allowing  the  figure 
to  mount  guard  over  the  valley  would  one  day 
be  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and 
establish  a  "set-off"  against  his  fraudulent 
seizure  of  Prophet's  Hill.  Now,  he  had  con- 
firmed his  right  to  the  place  by  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  course  of  "squatting."  That 
he  had  also  been  well  paid  for  permitting  the 
erection  of  the  Cross,  was  a  trifle  which  did 
not  enter  into  his  calculations. 

As  the  Indian  bounded  to  his  feet,  his  skin- 
deep  veneer  of  civilisation  suddenly  vanished. 
The  howling  of  distant  wolves  along  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  filled  him  with  delight, 
it  harmonised  so  well  with  the  glittering  stars, 
the  steely  blue  of  the  heavens.  He  was  still 
lord  of  this  land  of  crystal  snows,  with  its 
ranges  of  serried  pines,  its  fertile  plateaux  and 
mighty  rivers  ;  he  was  once  again  a  mighty 
warrior  and  hunter ;  his  people  were  more 
numerous  than  the  countless  herds  of  buffaloes 
which  overran  the  prairies.  These  intrusive 
Black  Gowns  must  learn  their  proper  place. 
He  remembered  now  the  old  story  handed 
down  to  the  tribe  by  his  grandfather — that 
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grandfather  who  had  been  driven  into  the 
wilderness  by  Flint — of  a  great  prophet  and 
medicine  man  who  had  once  been  buried  on 
the  top  of  the  bare  rock ;  how  the  squaws  and 
braves  of  his  tribe  had  carried  earth  to  the 
summit  to  cover  him ;  and  how  the  frosts  of 
winter,  and  rains  of  early  spring,  fierce  heat  and 
rough  winds,  had  gradually  scattered  the  earth 
which  had  been  brought  there  with  so  much 
labour,  until  the  bones  of  the  prophet  of  the 
hill  crumbled  to  dust  and  were  blown  away. 
Now,  this  prophet  of  a  rival  creed  must  needs 
invade  even  the  Great  Sachem's  last  resting- 
place.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  come  with  His 
puling  doctrines  of  forgiveness  and  peace ;  but 
there  had  been  no  forgiveness,  no  peace. 
Nothing  but  starvation  and  extermination — 
a  ruthless  slaughtering  of  the  Red  Man,  until 
he  ceased  to  be  a  power  in  the  land.  The 
Indian  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  thirsted  for  ven- 
geance against  this  meek,  bleeding,  symbolic 
figure  outstretched  upon  the  Cross.  Why 
should  it  dominate  the  landscape  any  longer, 
when  the  voice  of  the  Great  Sachem  was 
heard  in  angry  protest  on  every  passing  wind  ? 
He,  one  of  the  last  of  his  race,  would  destroy 
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it,  burn  it  with  fire,  cast  its  ashes  into  the  air. 
Who  was  there  to  say  him  nay  ?  He  and  the 
crucified  One  were  alone.  Who  dare  stay  his 
hand? 

Seized  with  sudden  fury  he  threw  off  his 
pack,  opened  it,  drew  out  a  small  sharp  axe, 
and,  springing  with  catlike  activity  to  the  half- 
way ledge,  hacked  at  the  wooden  Cross  above 
him.  Chips  began  to  fall  round  his  feet, 
gleaming  whitely  in  the  moonlight  as  they  lay 
upon  the  grey  granite.  The  Cross  quivered. 
Afar  off  the  howling  of  hungry  wolves  became 
more  pronounced.  A  small  bird  flew  against 
the  Indian  and  nestled  in  his  breast,  as  if 
fleeing  from  some  impending  storm.  In  the 
quiet  moonlight,  the  man  noticed  that  its  head 
and  body  were  snow-white,  its  beak  was 
blood-red.  He  had  a  tenderness  for  all  birds, 
so  tossed  it  lightly  in  the  air.  Why  did  it 
circle  round  the  Cross  before  it  flew  away  into 
the  night? 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  bird 
disappear.  The  mild  eyes  of  the  Christ  looked 
pityingly  down  upon  him. 

The  man  thrust  back  the  tangled  hair  from 
his  forehead,  and  fiercely  returned  the  gaze. 
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Then  he  struck  again  and  again  with  all  his 
force.  Hate  nerved  slack  muscles  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task.  Would  the  Cross  never 
fall,  this  false  prophet  of  the  Black  Gowns 
never  descend  from  his  arrogant  eminence  ? 

He  threw  his  remaining  strength  into  a  final 
effort.  The  Cross  tottered  and  fell — crashed 
down  from  its  lofty  height  until  it  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  rock. 

The  man  leaped  lightly  aside  to  avoid  being 
crushed  in  its  fall,  and  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief,  of  satisfaction.  Several  times  an  in- 
visible hand  had  restrained  him  from  complet- 
ing his  sacrilegious  deed.  The  bird  returned — 
blood-red  now ! — circled  round  the  rock  with 
piercing  cries,  and  flew  to  the  ground,  fanning 
with  gentle  wings  the  bruised  and  broken  form 
upon  the  Cross. 

The  man  seized  the  bird,  wrung  its  neck, 
cast  its  quivering  body  into  the  snow.  But 
he  was  ashamed.  Would  it  never  be  still  ? 
Would  its  wings  continue  to  flutter  for  ever  ? 
He  picked  up  the  bird,  cut  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
thrust  it  in,  then  covered  the  body,  and 

Lo!  a  blood-red  patch  upon  the  snow  the 
exact  shape  of  the  bird,  with  outspread  wings. 
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The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders,  turned 
away,  and  lit  a  fire  with  the  fragments  of  the 
Cross.  When  a  fitful  flame  sprang  up,  he 
dragged  the  Cross  round,  and  thrust  the 
loosened  figure  of  the  Redeemer  into  the  fire, 
carefully  covering  Its  face  with  burning  wood. 
He  hacked  more  chips  from  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  heaped  them  upon  the  Face,  and 
squatted  down  upon  his  heels  after  the  imme- 
morial fashion  of  his  tribe.  When  the  Face 
was  burned  to  ashes,  he  would  scatter  the 
ashes  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  even 
as  the  medicine  man's  bones  had  been  scat- 
tered. Now,  he  was  an  Indian  to  the  core; 
civilisation  was  less  than  nothing  to  him.  He 
heard  the  voices  of  his  fathers  calling  to  him 
in  the  moaning  of  the  distant  wind,  which 
began  to  agitate  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  in 
the  howling  of  hungry  wolves  growing  nearer 
and  nearer,  as  if  they,  too,  scented  blood  upon 
the  snow. 

He  shut  his  eyes,  the  better  to  absorb  him- 
self in  the  wild  cries  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
midnight.  The  keen  air  bit  him  to  the  bone 
—  bit  him  through  his  fur  coat,  the  thick 
garb  beneath.  "  Ugh  ! "  he  muttered.  "  Ugh  ! 
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Even  their  vaunted  Christ  cannot  warm  one. 
If  He  came  to  me  on  such  a  night  as  this,  and 
warmed  the  frozen  currents  of  my  blood,  I, 
even  I,  would  believe  in  Him.  Ugh !  It  is 
as  cold  as  the  Black  Gowns'  hearts." 

He  turned  to  the  fire,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
impatiently  spurned  the  Image  with  moccasined 
heel. 

The  chips  had  fallen  aside  from  the  Image. 
Its  face  was  not  even  singed  by  the  flames. 

"  Ugh  !  "  he  muttered  again.  "  It  was  the 
rising  wind."  The  sorrowful  reproach  of  the 
mild  eyes  hurt  him  more  fiercely  than  the  cold. 
He  heaped  fresh  splinters  over  them,  fanned 
the  flame  to  a  blaze,  covered  his  eyes  uneasily, 
and  once  more  became  absorbed  in  the  voices 
of  the  night,  the  crackle  of  bending  boughs, 
the  sigh  of  the  ice-bound  river,  the  murmur 
of  rustling  pines. 

When  he  looked  again,  the  fire  had  gone 
out ;  the  bruised  and  broken  Face  was  made 
whole. 

The  Indian  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  wild 
cry  of  terror,  bent  down,  drew  the  Face  from 
the  ashes,  held  the  Figure  up  against  the 
rock. 
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Its  mild  eyes  mutely  reproached  him.  "  Is 
it  for  this,"  they  seemed  to  say — "  Is  it  for  this 
that  I  have  led  you  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ?  " 

"  Don't  look  at  me  !  Take  away  your  eyes  ! 
What  have  you  to  do  with  me  ? "  he  panted. 
"  I  am  an  Indian — one  of  the  despised  race. 
You  have  educated  me,  taught  me  to  forget 
my  people,  brought  me  back — to  my  inherit- 
ance—  shown  me  all  that  I  and  my  people 
have  lost.  Why  ?  Why  ?  " 

He  thrust  the  Figure  against  the  rock. 
"  You  have  brought  me  to  this ! "  he  cried 
bitterly.  "  To  this  !  I  know  the  whole  story. 
Here  were  the  wigwams  of  my  people.  Here 
they  were  innocent,  happy.  They  fished, 
hunted,  loved  one  another.  You  sent  your 
priests,  Bible  in  one  hand,  fire-water  in  the 
other.  They  came,  they  conquered,  dis- 
possessed, destroyed.  Where  is  the  justice 
of  it  ?  Why  am  I  brought  back  to  the  scenes 
of  my  youth,  I  who  had  cast  off  my  people,  I 
who  aped  the  manners  of  white  men  that  I 
might  not  be  taken  for  the  last  of  my  race? 
Is  it  the  curse  ?  Is  it  justice  ? — vengeance  ?  " 

The  weight  of  the  Image  numbed  his  fingers, 
overwhelmed  him.  "  Ah,  you  have  suffered 
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too,"  he  murmured.  "  How  you  have  suffered  ! 
How  cold  you  must  be — cold  with  the  frost 
and  snow,  the  biting  wind  that  grips  the  heart, 
cold  with  the  chilling  ingratitude  of  the  world 
which  accepted  you  as  a  scapegoat  —  poor 
scapegoat ! — and  forgot  you !  You  and  I  are 
alike.  We  are  not  wanted.  Did  I  not  hate 
your  creed  so  much,  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  weep  for  you.  You  are  alone,  even 
as  I  am  alone.  We  are  cold — cold — cold  ! 
Cold — and  forgotten — of  God — and  man." 

The  weight  of  the  Figure  increased.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  hold  it  upright  against  the 
rock. 

"Yes,"  he  said  dispassionately,  "you  have 
had  a  harder  time  of  it  than  I  have.  You 
sinned  not;  you  had  no  weaknesses.  If  the 
story  of  Christianity  be  true,  you  are  the 
strongest  warning  against  it.  A  religion 
which  could  accept  you  as  the  innocent 
sacrifice  for  the  wrongdoing  of  its  followers, 
how  could  it  be  just,  gentle,  merciful  ?  How 
could  it  thrive  through  the  centuries — endure 
as  you  have  endured — after  welcoming  its  own 
initiation  with  so  great  a  crime,  so  vile  a 
wrong  ?  We  should  be  friends.  Friends ! 
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Here  are  you,  isolated  upon  this  freezing  hill. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  valley 
below,  people  make  merry.  They  warm 
themselves  at  plenteous  fires.  They  laugh, 
talk,  sing,  are  happy,  whilst  you  shiver  on 
the  Cross,  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  They 
have  forgotten  you.  Forgotten  !  While  they 
batten  on  the  lusts  of  the  world,  you  tremble 
in  the  steely  cold  ;  biting  winds  around  you, 
pitiless  stars  above  you.  If  you  are  re- 
membered at  all,  it  is  as  the  faint,  far-off 
memory  of  a  childish  tale.  You  and  I  are 
alone — forgotten.  Brother,  I  have  dragged 
you  down  from  the  Cross,  have  despitefully 
used  you.  Forgive  me !  Come  to  my  heart, 
and  I  will  warm  you  ere  I  set  about  the 
fulfilment  of  the  curse — I  who  have  never 
seen  this  spot  since  I  was  carried  away  on 
my  grandmother's  shoulder.  Brother,  you  are 
cold  !  Come  to  my  heart.  Come !  " 

In  a  sudden  frenzy  of  unreasoning  pity  and 
compassion,  overcome,  too,  by  the  recollection 
of  his  own  wrongs,  his  own  misery,  he  drew 
the  naked,  helpless  figure  of  the  Christ  towards 
him,  covered  its  shoulders  with  his  own  warm 
coat.  The  cold  form  leaned  heavily  against 
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his  heart,  the  icy  Face  chilled  his  own.  He 
gasped,  choked,  nearly  died.  Suddenly,  the 
dreadful  coldness  passed  away  from  his  heart. 
The  Image  breathed  upon  him,  warmed  the 
stagnant  currents  of  his  blood.  Its  mutilated 
hands  drew  him  close  in  a  forgiving  embrace, 
the  warm  lips  touched  his  brow.  It  lived. 

The  Indian's  wild,  terror-stricken  wail  reached 
Stephen  and  Old  Man  Flint  as  he  sank  in- 
sensible in  the  snow.  When  he  recovered, 
some  one  ran  towards  him.  High  upon  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  the  Cross  towered 
unharmed. 

The  Indian  raised  himself  on  one  elbow, 
and  wildly  regarded  it.  Exposure,  fatigue, 
hatred,  had  told  upon  him.  His  reason  must 
have  wandered.  Had  he  not  hacked  and 
battered  and  mutilated  the  figure  of  the 
Christ,  burned  it  with  fire,  spurned  it  with 
moccasined  heel !  And  yet  there  it  was, 
whole,  unharmed,  no  member  lacking,  perfect 
in  all  its  sad  entirety,  once  more  uplifted  upon 
the  Cross. 

The  gentle  eyes  looked  down  upon  him  with 
tender,  compassionate  pity.  "  Brother,"  they 
seemed  to  say — "  Brother,  you  have  grieved 
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for  me,  have  warmed  and  comforted  the  lonely 
Christ.  In  the  last  dread  hour  of  sorrow  and 
despair,  this  shall  be  remembered  unto  you  for 
righteousness." 

"It  was  a  dream ! "  muttered  the  terrified 
despoiler  of  the  Cross.  "  A  dream  !  There  is 
no  God — no  Christ,  His  Son.  There  is  only 
the  Manitou  of  the  Indian,  and  He — He  does 
not  hear  the  cry  of  His  suffering  children.  He 
does  not  hear,  He  does  not  heed.  His  voice 
is  unknown  in  the  mountains,  on  the  rivers, 
on  the  plains.  He  opens  not  the  sky  to  send 
His  thunders  forth.  He  is  dead — gone  even 
as  a  leaf  that  is  lifted  in  the  wind  and  blown 
afar  off.  With  the  passing  of  the  Red  Man, 
the  Red  Man's  god  has  passed  also.  The 
Manitou  is  dead  !  " 

His  axe  lay  upon  the  snow  where  it  had 
fallen.  Picking  it  up,  the  Indian  drew  his 
fingers  wonderingly  over  its  dulled  edge. 
There  were  no  traces  of  a  fire.  Upon  the 
surface  of  the  snow  were  scattered  blood-red 
fragments  of  wood — the  fragments  he  had 
hacked  from  the  Cross.  And  yet  the  Cross 
was  whole.  There,  too,  was  the  blood-red 
patch  where  lay  the  buried  bird. 
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"No,"  he  said  dizzily,  " there  is  no  Christ; 
it  was  a  dream." 

The  Saviour  raised  His  right  hand,  and 
pointed  heavenward. 

Stephen,  running  up  the  hill,  caught  the 
Indian  as  he  fell  the  second  time.  The  man 
opened  his  eyes,  looked  up  at  the  Cross,  and 
met  again  the  meek  gaze  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world. 

"  It  moved.  It  made  a  sign.  It  was  no 
dream,"  he  murmured,  and  suffered  Stephen 
to  lead  him  away. 


CHAPTER  III 

TEMPTATION 

"  CHEER  up,  man.  Lean  on  me.  You  look 
badly  scared,"  said  Stephen.  "  That's  right. 
Wolves  do  upset  your  nerves  if  you're  not 
used  to  them.  Come  in  and  get  warm.  Why, 
man,  you're  nearly  frozen  to  death.  What's 
your  name  ?  " 

With  an  effort,  the  Indian  collected  his  scat- 
tered senses.  What  was  his  name  ?  He  must 
have  a  name  if  he  were  to  stop  at  Prophet's 
Hill.  He  had  not  travelled  all  the  way  from 
New  York  only  to  be  scared  from  his  fell 
purpose  of  revenge  by  a  time-worn  supersti- 
tion. The  sight  of  the  place  from  which  his 
grandfather  had  been  dispossessed  renewed 
his  hate,  for  he  knew  the  tragic  ending  of  that 
tyrannous  act,  although  Flint  did  not.  Some 
day  Flint  should  know  it  too.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  could  not  stand  in  the  snow — could 
not  look  upon  the  Face  with  its  icy  crown  oi 
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thorns.  He  wanted  to  be  as  far  from  the 
Cross  as  possible.  Perhaps  this  was  as  good 
an  introduction  to  his  enemy's  house  as  he 
needed.  The  circumstances  were  so  simple, 
easy,  natural ;  they  at  once  accounted  for  his 
presence  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  he  had 
established  himself  there,  he  could  think  matters 
out.  But  if  he  wished  to  act,  he  must  act  soon, 
for  Flint  was  an  old  man,  and  could  not  live 
much  longer.  Though  an  Indian's  vengeance 
sleeps  long,  it  never  tires  ;  never  relaxes  the 
sleuth-hound  pertinacity  which  follows  it  up 
unto  the  end. 

The  pressure  of  Stephen's  kindly  hand  re- 
called the  Indian's  scattered  senses.  "  I  didn't 
know  it  was  so  cold,"  he  said  feebly.  "So 
cold.  I'm  nearly  dead.  Nearly  dead.  And 
tired.  Tired !  The  wolves  seemed  to  threaten 
me ;  their  howling  got  nearer.  I  saw  them 
coming  over  the  crest  of  the  hill." 

"  Wolves  !  Oh,  they're  no  account.  Don't 
you  worry  yourself  about  them."  Stephen 
half-pushed,  half-dragged  him  along  towards 
the  house.  "  They  always  howl  at  the  moon 
when  they're  hungry.  That's  right.  Lean  on 

me.     Dad  hasn't  gone  to  bed  yet.     He  won't 

D 
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sleep  until  he  knows  what  all  this  fuss  is 
about ;  anything  out  of  the  common  worries 
him.  What  did  you  say  your  name  was  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  said  anything,  but  it's 
Stephen — Stephen  Van  Geld." 

"Stephen!  Funny!  My  name's  Stephen 
too.  Why  didn't  you  wait  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  cross  ?  If  those  wolves  had  come  down, 
reckon  you'd  have  gone  up." 

"Why  didn't  I  wait?  Why?  Oh,  I  was 
restless — couldn't  stay  at  Four  Corners.  They 
were  drinking  and  gambling  there,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  alone.  Something  called  me  to 
come — to  come  here — at  once." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  feeling.  Get  that  way 
myself  sometimes.  Don't  mind  leaning  on  me. 
That's  it.  Feel  better  now  ?  You  want  warm- 
ing up  a  bit.  You're  shaking  all  over.  Ah ! 
I  thought  so.  See  there.  Just  in  time." 

Van  Geld  looked  ;  then,  with  an  involuntary 
shudder,  turned  away  his  eyes.  Four  long 
grey  shadows,  closely  packed  together,  stole 
over  the  snow,  and  disappeared  along  the 
mountain  side. 

"Hold  up!  Steady!  Good  thing  you're 
not  a  deer,"  said  Stephen.  "  The  scent's  pretty 
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hot  when  they  run  like  that.  Ah,  he's  gone 
straight  through  Four  Corners ;  the  wolves 
will  lose  him  after  all." 

Van  Geld  shivered  as  the  deer  crossed  the 
river  and  sped  up  the  opposite  bank.  There 
was  a  sudden  clamour  of  frenzied  Four  Corners 
dogs,  and  the  disappointed  pack  scattered  into 
the  willows,  minus  its  supper.  Their  melan- 
choly howls  began  again,  then  slowly  died 
away  in  the  distance  as  they  hunted  for  a 
fresh  trail. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Stephen  cheerily. 
"  Don't  mind  them.  You've  both  got  clear 


now." 


Van  Geld  leaned  heavily  upon  his  enemy's 
son,  for  his  brain  whirled  ;  the  foundations  of 
his  being  had  been  shaken.  Now  and  again 
he  found  himself  turning  involuntarily  to  look 
at  the  Cross,  with  that  patient  figure  still  re- 
lentlessly bound  to  it.  The  Indian  in  him  had 
asserted  itself  directly  he  came  face  to  face 
with  something  he  could  not  understand  either 
by  logic  or  reason.  Science  gave  place  to 
Superstition  :  he  could  not  help  it ;  the  train- 
ing of  the  schools  availed  him  nothing.  He 
was  again  an  Indian,  with  all  an  Indian's 
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childish  beliefs  and  superstitions,  with  all  an 
Indian's  cunning,  with  all  an  Indian's  malign 
lust  for  vengeance. 

Leaning  against  Stephen  as  a  tangible  some- 
thing in  this  shadow  world,  he  cast  another 
backward  glance  at  the  Cross.  At  last,  still 
wondering,  he  determined  to  wrench  himself 
away  from  all  association  with  the  perturbing 
illusion  —  that  illusion  which,  in  one  brief 
moment,  had  done  so  much  to  dissipate  his 
legendary  hate.  "  Excuse  me  a  moment,  I've 
dropped  something,"  he  said  to  Stephen,  and 
staggered  back  to  the  rock. 

All  around  the  rock  the  snow  was  pure 
white,  untrodden,  undefiled  by  step  of  man. 
Long  icicles,  like  frozen  tears,  clung  to  the 
sides  of  the  Cross.  There  were  no  blood- 
stains. 

Van  Geld  pretended  to  search  for  a  small 
instrument  case,  then  found  it  in  his  pocket. 
"  It's  all  right.  I've  got  it,"  he  said  to 
Stephen.  "Eh?  What's  that?  What  are 
you  doing  ?  " 

The  son  of  his  enemy  was  giving  him  to 
drink.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  took 
the  flask,  and  drained  it  to  the  successful 
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accomplishment  of  his  vengeance ;  but  he 
turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  Cross  as  he 
drank. 

"  Now  you're  all  right,"  said  Stephen 
heartily.  "Lean  on  me  till  you  get  your 
nerve  again.  If  you've  lost  anything  else, 
we  can  find  it  to-morrow.  You  don't  look 
like  a  man  who  would  yell  out  for  nothing. 
Wolves  must  have  scared  you  more  than  you 
knew.  They're  pretty  bad  to-night.  It's 
been  a  hard  winter,  and  they're  hungrier  than 
usual.  They  don't  often  get  so  near  to  Four 
Corners.  You  look  tuckered  out." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  such  a  hard  climb. 
I  felt  a  sudden  strain — my  senses  leaving 
me " 

"  You'd  better  have  waited  until  the  morn- 
ing and  crossed  in  a  sleigh ;  it's  safer,  a  heap 
safer.  You  can't  get  on  to  Hawklesville  to- 
night. No  good  thinking  of  it.  Come  in 
and  shake  down  with  us.  You'll  be  fit  as  a 
fiddle  after  a  night's  sleep." 

Van  Geld  hesitated  to  cross  his  enemy's 
threshold.  He  dared  not  look  back  at  the 
Christ ;  he  dreaded  to  look  forward.  Tired, 
feeble,  at  war  with  himself,  miserable,  ill,  he 
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wanted  to  be  quiet,  to  get  away  from  the 
bewildering  mystery  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him,  to  annihilate  the  carefully  con- 
cocted vengeance  for  which  he  and  the 
remnants  of  his  race  had  hoped  and  waited 
and  plotted  so  many  years. 

Stephen  drew  him  into  the  hut.  Van  Geld 
again  hesitated.  If  he  once  crossed  the 
threshold,  he  must  continue  in  wrong-doing 
until  the  end.  "  Let  me  go,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing back.  "  You  don't  know  what  you're 
asking  me.  I'm  unlucky." 

"Then  you'll  bring  dad  luck,"  laughed 
Stephen.  "  Lately,  he's  been  clamouring  for 
luck ;  it's  that  gnawing  pain  in  his  stomach 
which  upsets  him  so.  Pretend  you  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  him,  and  give  him  a  lot 
of  medicine.  Ah,  he's  coming  to  the  door. 
Dad,  here's  a  visitor  to  change  your  luck." 

"  Pity  he  can't  change  my  stummick.  What 
sort  of  visitor?"  ungraciously  demanded  Old 
Man  Flint,  who  had  recovered  from  his  alarm. 
"  Guess  my  luck  could  ha'  waited  till  mornin'. 
Why's  he  hellin'  round  this  time  o'  night  tryin' 
to  turn  himself  into  wolfs  meat?  Stephen,  git 
me  them  med'cine  bottles  agin.  I've  changed 
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my  mind.  Feel  lonesome  'ithout  'em.  As  you 
are  here,"  he  said  to  Van  Geld,  "sit  down  and 
git  warm.  You  look  colder'n  death  yourself. 
Ain't  never  had  this  sort  of  all  overishness 
feelin'  as  won't  leave  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  till  I've  examined  you,"  said 
Van  Geld,  feeling  more  himself  now  that 
fate  had  confronted  him  with  his  enemy.  He 
looked  at  Flint's  beautiful  face  wan  and  drawn 
with  pain.  Was  this  the  truculent  scoundrel 
who  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance  ? 

Stephen  helped  Van  Geld  off  with  his 
coat.  "  He's  a  doctor,  for  sure,  dad,"  he  said 
insidiously.  "  There's  a  bit  of  luck  for  you ! 
Now  you  can  worry  the  life  out  of  him." 

Old  Man  Flint  brightened  immediately  at 
this  hint.  "  A  doctor!  Then,  if  he's  a  visitor 
he  can't  charge  me  for  nothing.  Course  he's 
a  visitor.  Sit  down,  doc.  I  took  you  for 
a  dodgasted  Injun.  No  one  but  an  Injun 
could  ha'  let  off  a  yell  like  that ;  chilled  the 
marrer  in  my  bones,  it  did.  Steve,  you  don't 
say  as  he's  a  real  doctor  ?  Well,  well,  doc, 
sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  I  am  both — a  real  Indian  and  a  real 
doctor."  The  colour  came  back  to  Van  Geld's 
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thin  cheeks.     "  Perhaps  you  had  better  let  me 
see  if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  you." 

"Then  if  you're  an  Injun,  you  did  orter 
know  enuff  not  to  git  scared  by  your  rela- 
tions," retorted  Old  Man  Flint,  nettled  by  his 
unsympathetic  tone.  "Wolves  and  Injuns  is 
first  cousins,  so  to  speak.  They  did  ought  not 
to  eat  one  another." 

Van  Geld  warmed  his  long  red-brown 
fingers  at  the  stove  and  vainly  tried  to  stay 
their  trembling.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  be  scared  by  wolves  ;  they're  no  worse  than 
men.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Been 
drinking?  You  look  like  it." 

"Look  like  it!  Drinkin'!  No,  I  ain't  bin 
drinkin' !  D'you  take  me  for  young  Albery 
Case?"  Old  Man  Flint  was  indignant  with 
his  outspoken  guest.  "  This  ain't  Four  Cor- 
ners. 'Sides,  I  can't  afford  it." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it?"  asked  Van  Geld 
abruptly,  although  he  was  ill  at  ease.  "What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"It's  easier  to  say  what  ain't  the  matter 
with  me." 

"Then  say  it.  Don't  beat  about  the  bush. 
What  have  you  got  ?  " 
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"Got!  Why,  I've  got  most  everything. 
Thar  ain't  a  thing  you  or  any  one  else  can 
name  as  ain't  tried  to  git  at  me  one  time  or 
another.  You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  was 
to  start  in  tellin'  you  all  the  things  I've  had. 
Thar  ain't  nothin'  I  ain't  had,  'cept  dropsy,  and 
I'm  not  sure  about  that.  When  I  gits  that 
choked  whimbly-wambly  feelin'  o'  nights  at 
the  pit  of  my  stummick,  I  ain't  so  sure  about 
not  havin'  dropsy  arter  all." 

"Hum!  Dropsy!  You  don't  look  like  a 
man  with  dropsy.  You're  too  thin."  Van 
Geld  was  at  once  the  alert  professional  phy- 
sician. "  Head  wrong  ?  " 

"  Head  wrong!  Yes,  and  liver — and  lungs — 
and  heart — and — and — and  a  pain  in  my 
stummick." 

Van  Geld  produced  a  stethoscope. 

"  Now  we're  comin'  to  business,"  said  the 
gratified  Flint.  "  That's  more  respectful,  that 
is.  A  durned  sight  more  respectful  if  you 
ain't  chargin'  me  for  it.  Where  are  you  goin' 
to  stick  it  in,  stranger  ?  " 

4 'Of  course  I'm  not  charging  you.  Open 
your  shirt,"  Van  Geld  commanded. 

"  Open  my  shirt !     Whaffor  ?  " 
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"  I  want  to  try  your  heart  and  lungs — test 
them." 

"They've  tried  me  often  enough,"  growled 
Flint ;  but  he  opened  his  shirt. 

Van  Geld  sounded  him  with  great  care. 
Stephen,  looking  at  him,  was  struck  by  the 
changing  expressions  which  flitted  across  Van 
Geld's  worn  face.  ] 

"Well?'1  demanded  Old  Man  Flint,  after  an 
anxious  interval.  "  Ever  see  a  heart  like  that 
afore?  Honest  Injun,  now?" 

"  Ye-es."    Van  Geld  appeared  to  be  thinking. 

"How  long  have  I  to  live?"  tremblingly 
asked  Old  Man  Flint,  frightened  by  Van 
Geld's  ominous  silence. 

"  Heart's  as  sound  as  a  bell.  As  far  as  it 
is  concerned,  you  may  live  to  be  a  hundred." 

Old  Man  Flint  could  not  conceal  his  in- 
credulity, for  he  had  always  prided  himself  on 
the  condition  of  his  heart.  "  You  don't  say  I " 
Then  he  brightened  up.  "Well,  them  lungs 
of  mine  ain't  no  account  any  way.  You  can't 
say  they're  sound." 

Van  Geld  made  a  searching  examination  of 
his  lungs. 

11  Thought  they'd  got  ahead  of  you ;  knew 
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you  couldn't  tackle  them  off  hand."  Old  Man 
Flint  was  triumphant,  for  he  had  noticed  a 
look  of  surprise  flit  over  Van  Geld's  impassive 
features. 

"Nothing  the  matter  with  your  lungs," 
decisively  declared  Van  Geld.  "  Nothing  at 
all." 

Old  Man  Flint  arose  in  wrath.  "  Nothin' 
the  matter  with  them  lungs !  You  don't  know 
what  you're  sayin',  doc.  Where'd  you  learn 
your  business  ?  Them  lungs  has  puzzled  piles 
of  doctors.  Don't  b'lieve  you're  any  more  a 
doctor'n  I  am." 

Van  Geld  quietly  put  away  his  stethoscope. 
"  Heart  sound,  lungs  sound,  stomach  in  a 
frightful  state.  Bad  as  it  can  be.  Gastric 
ul—  He  checked  himself  suddenly. 

"  Now  you're  talkin'  straight.  I  was  be- 
ginnin'  to  think  you  didn't  know  nothin'. 
Reckoned  my  stummick  'ud  git  ahead  of  you. 
You  can't  ease  that.  No  one  can.  Dozens 
of  doctors  has  give  it  up.  It  hurts  most  arter 
food,  and  bleeds—"  He  groaned.  "Oh,  if 
you  could  only  see  how  it  bleeds,  and  feel  the 
pressin'  on  it." 

"  Hum  !      Dilated   stomach  !      Come    here. 
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Perhaps  I  can  ease  the  pain  a  little."  Van 
Geld  took  a  small  bottle  from  his  case.  "  Put 
out  your  tongue." 

"'Tain't  respectful."  Old  Man  Flint  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Don't  stand  arguing  there,  or  I  won't  do 
anything  for  you."  There  was  a  sudden  ring 
of  authority  in  Van  Geld's  voice.  "  Put  it 
out." 

Old  Man  Flint  put  it  out.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  yelled  aloud,  for  Van  Geld  had 
dropped  on  it  some  pungent  white  liquid  which 
filtered  down  like  fire  into  his  diseased  stomach. 
"  Feel  better  now?  "  Van  Geld  asked,  sardoni- 
cally watching  the  old  man's  agony.  "  Wait 
a  moment.  Then  you'll  know."  He  towered 
above  his  trembling  victim,  then  suddenly 
shrank  into  himself,  and  put  his  hand  before 
his  eyes. 

"Feel  better!  Oh,  my—!  He  asts  if  I 
feel  better,  Steve.  Why,  I  feel  I've  vitriol 
burnin'  a  hole  all  through  me."  His  expression 
changed  as  a  sensation  of  ineffable  peace  and 
tranquillity  stole  over  his  tortured  stomach. 
11  Gosh,  but  that's  good.  That's  good.  Heap 
good  med'cine,  doc,  though  at  first  I  thought 
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it  was  killin'  me.     Ah-h-h !     This  is  peaceful. 
Ain't  felt  like  this  for  years.     Ain't — felt — like 

— this  for "      His  head  nodded  drowsily  ; 

he  swayed  forward  as  if  about  to  fall. 

Stephen  caught  him  just  in  time.  "  Don't 
play  any  tricks  on  my  father ! "  he  said  angrily 
to  Van  Geld.  "What  have  you  done  to 
him?" 

"Tricks!  Haven't  I  relieved  his  pain,  al- 
though he  had  to  suffer  first  ?  See  how  peace- 
fully he  sleeps.  Notice  the  gentle  relaxation 
of  his  limbs.  Does  he  look  as  if  I  had  injured 
him  ?  " 

Stephen  regarded  Van  Geld  with  astonish- 
ment. Was  this  calm,  self-contained  man  the 
trembling  wretch  he  had  so  recently  rescued 
from  a  state  of  abject  terror — this  grave,  ob- 
servant, keenly  critical  physician  who  seemed 
made  of  iron,  whose  dark  eyes  surveyed  him 
with  an  unfathomable  air? 

"Put  him  on  his  bed  and  throw  a  rug  over 
him,"  said  Van  Geld  authoritatively.  "You 
won't  know  him  when  he  wakes."  He  bent 
over  Flint  and  watched  him.  "That's  done 
it,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  He'll  be  worse 
again  presently." 
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"  Allfired  powerfle,"  drowsily  murmured  the 

old  man.  "  Ca'am  as — as  a "  He  shut 

his  eyes  again  and  leaned  his  head  on  Stephen's 
shoulder. 

Stephen  half-led,  half-dragged  his  father  into 
the  adjoining  room.  When  he  returned,  Van 
Geld  sat  back  by  the  stove,  buried  in  a  pro- 
found reverie.  From  time  to  time  he  shivered, 
and  stretched  his  long  thin  fingers  to  the  fire. 

He  was  a  handsome,  splendidly-made  man 
of  about  forty,  with  black  eyes,  broad  forehead, 
and  the  prominent  cheek-bones  of  his  race. 
Two  deeply-cut  vertical  furrows  ran  from  the 
centre  of  his  forehead  to  the  nose  ;  the  curve 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  outer  corners  of  the 
mouth  was  equally  pronounced,  and  told  its 
own  story.  The  face  was  full  of  slumbering 
passion,  of  brooding  power,  with  a  certain 
dreamy  indecision  about  the  finely-cut  lips. 
Van  Geld  had  white,  even,  regular  teeth,  his 
shoulders  were  slightly  rounded  with  the  stoop 
of  the  student ;  there  was  nothing  sinister  in 
his  appearance,  nothing  to  suggest  the  implac- 
able savage  whose  hate  must  be  slaked  by  the 
sacrifice  of  blood.  Now  that  they  were  no 
longer  inflamed  by  the  wind  and  the  cold,  his 
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black  eyes  had  a  visionary  softness,  a  certain 
wistful  tenderness — the  tenderness  of  one  whose 
natural  impulse  is  rather  to  caress  than  to  slay, 
to  love  shy  woodland  haunts,  the  depths  of  bosky 
dells,  the  apparent  solitude  of  the  lonely  Bush 
— that  deceptive  solitude  which  is  really  peopled 
with  myriads  of  wild  things,  themselves  un- 
seen but  actively  engaged  in  the  engrossing 
pursuits  of  their  little  lives.  Van  Geld's  atti- 
tude suggested  affliction,  the  sorrow  of  one 
who  finds  himself  almost  the  last  of  a  dying 
race,  and  hears  unwelcome  ancestral  voices 
for  ever  shouting  in  his  ears  :  "  Avenge  us ! 
Avenge  us !  Slay  the  despoiler.  Teach  him 
to  taste  the  bitterness  of  dispossession,  defeat, 
despair.  Make  him  suffer  even  as  we  have 
suffered.  Has  he  not  boasted  of  his  crime 
in  every  tavern  for  miles  round,  gloried  in 
plundering  the  aged  and  helpless,  and  how 
he  drove  them  forth  to  death?" 

"  What  do  you  see  there  ?  "  asked  Stephen, 
also  gazing  into  the  red-hot  depths  of  the 
stove.  He  shut  the  door,  hoping -that  no 
stranger  would  see  the  face  he  sometimes 
conjured  up  from  the  glowing  coals.  Van 
Geld  re-opened  the  door,  as  if  fascinated  by 
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the  light  and  heat  of  the  burning  logs.  He 
still  shivered  in  spite  of  the  warmth.  Had 
he  not  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  con- 
summation of  an  atrocious  crime?  Could 
he  take  the  next,  and  the  next  ?  He  knew 
not. 

"  I  say,  what  is  it  ? "  persisted  Stephen. 
"  Can  you  see  faces  in  fires  ?  I  can." 

"  See  !  "  Van  Geld  did  not  turn  round.  He 
seemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  kind  of  second- 
sight,  which  embraced  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future.  "  See !  I  look  back  on  the  past,  the 
scheme  of  Creation,  if  indeed  there  be  a  scheme. 
I  see  smiling  valleys,  the  smoke-wreaths  of  a 
thousand  wigwams,  content,  happiness,  plenty, 
countless  herds  of  buffaloes.  I  see  the  sun 
gleaming  redly  against  the  dark  branches  of 
the  pines.  I  see  a  white  man  with  blood  upon 
his  hands.  I  see  him  climb  Prophet's  Hill  as 
its  rocky  summit  is  tinged  with  the  ruddy  gold 
of  the  setting  sun.  I  see  him  cast  a  smoking 
brand  into  a  poor  old  couple's  wigwam — their 
last  home,  their  last  refuge,  their  last  resource. 
I  see  them  collect  their  miserable  belongings 
as  he  drives  them  forth  to  their  death.  I  see 
the  old  couple  crawl  wearily  over  the  mountain- 
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top  into  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  Bush.  The 
woman  carries  a  little  child  strapped  to  her 
back  ;  only  its  eyes  live,  and  they  are  full  of 
dusky  shadows.  A  lean  pony,  with  hanging 
head  and  trembling  limbs,  lags  along  the  path, 
followed  by  famished  curs.  A  few  pots  and 
pans  are  piled  upon  the  pony's  back.  They 
jangle  at  every  step." 

"  Yes  ?  Go  on  !  go  on  !  "  Stephen  clenched 
his  teeth,  as  if  he  knew  the  first  part  of  the 
story,  but  not  its  ending. 

"The  squaw  halts  in  a  little  clearing,  hangs 
the  papoose's  cradle  from  a  bough,  and  waits 
for  the  old  man.  He  sits  down  beside  her, 
gazing  painfully  into  the  darkness  creeping 
towards  them.  They  slowly  gather  dead  wood 
and  light  a  fire.  She  lays  her  withered  hand 
in  his,  as  the  pony  comes  to  a  standstill  and 
the  curs  drop  to  the  ground.  From  the  pine- 
tops —  dread,  solemn,  mysterious  —  calls  the 
voice  of  the  Great  Manitou :  '  Children,  my 
children,  twilight  descends  apace,  the  shadows 
fall,  you  hunger  and  thirst.  Come  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds.  There  have  I  built 
you  a  wigwam  of  deerskin,  beside  a  running 
stream,  and  have  stored  it  with  much  food. 

E 
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The  warriors  of  your  race,  the  mighty  men  of 
old,  weary  for  your  coming.  Their  hearts  are 
sad  as  you  toil  towards  the  setting  sun.  They 
fill  the  peace-pipe,  they  sit  round  the  council- 
fires  waiting  to  welcome  you.  Come,  my 
children,  come  ! ' ' 

Stephen  did  not  interrupt  Van  Geld.  This 
man  was  a  seer,  a  prophet,  almost  the  last  of 
his  race  ;  and  he  was  continuing  a  story  the 
knowledge  of  which  filled  its  hearer  with  bitter 
shame — the  shame  of  a  son  who  mourns  his 
father's  infamy. 

"The  squaw  hears  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Manitou.  She  looks  at  the  cradle  swinging 
overhead.  The  old  man  rises,  cuts  the  pony's 
throat,  stabs  the  squaw  to  the  heart,  slays 
himself,  and  falls  beside  her.  The  dogs  howl, 
they  slink  away  into  the  forest.  The  little 
papoose  swings  from  a  bough  in  the  darkness 
as  the  moon  climbs  over  the  tree-tops.  Only 
this  child  remains,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
light  of  the  dwindling  fire,  with  the  blackness 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  the  forest  closing  in 
upon  it,  the  man  and  woman  lying  side  by 
side,  the  dead  man's  right  hand — the  hand 
with  which  he  has  slain  his  squaw — slowly 
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consuming  in  the  dying  flame.  The  eyes  of 
the  child  look  through  the  blackness :  it  dare 
not  whimper  or  cry  for  food,  for  it  hears 
strange,  stealthy  footsteps.  Flashes  of  fire- 
flies momentarily  light  up  the  gloom,  the  sticks 
crackle,  the  burning  flesh  gives  forth  a  terrible 
stench.  The  dogs  creep  back,  they  lap  the 
pony's  blood,  they  fight  over  its  thin  carcass. 
Ah-h!"  He  shuddered. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  muttered  Stephen  un- 
easily. "  Shut  the  door.  Such  a  story  isn't 
cheerful  enough  for  this  time  of  night."  He 
had  often  heard  of  this  power  of  inward  vision 
possessed  by  Indians.  Now  that  he  was  ob- 
taining a  practical  illustration  of  it,  he  felt  his 
father's  shame  anew. 

"  The  fitful  breeze  sways  the  cradle  drowsily, 
some  one  sings  in  the  distance,  a  man  rides 
through  the  clearing — a  white  man — halts  by 
the  snarling  dogs,  drives  them  away.  He 
dismounts,  drags  the  dead  man  from  the  fire, 
seizes  his  axe,  cuts  a  shallow  grave  in  the 
turf.  After  he  has  placed  the  bodies  side  by 
side,  he  prays  to  the  Great  Manitou,  and  is 
about  to  ride  away  when  he  sees  the  child's 
eyes  shining  through  the  darkness.  He  takes 
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the  child  in  his  arms.  *  Poor  child  !  Last  of 
your  race !  I  will  atone  to  you  for  the  white 
man's  cruelty,  rear  you  as  my  own,  arm  you 
with  the  knowledge  which  conquers  civilisa- 
tion.' He  clasps  the  child  to  his  breast,  and 
rides  away.  The  darkness  falls." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  All  ?  All  ?  S-s-s-h  !  After  the  man  and 
child  have  gone,  there  is  a  rustle  in  the  under- 
growth, the  starving  dogs  crawl  back.  Some 
fling  themselves  upon  the  pony,  others  scratch 
at  the  shallow  grave." 

Stephen's  cry  of  horror  aroused  the  seer. 
"  The  child  !  What  of  the  child  ?  " 

Van  Geld  turned  round  at  the  sound  of 
Stephen's  voice,  and  came  back  to  his  sur- 
roundings as  old  Flint  snored  unmelodiously 
from  the  other  room.  Outside  the  wind 
sighed  softly,  tenderly,  with  a  dying  fall. 

"The  child!"  repeated  Stephen.  "What 
of  the  child?" 

"  Child?  Child?"  Van  Geld  passed  his 
hand  over  his  forehead  as  if  dazed. 

"  Yes.  What  became  of  the  child  swinging 
from  the  branches  ?  " 

Van  Geld  shook  his  head.     "  It  was  taken 
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away.  It  may  be  dead.  Who  knows  ?  "  He 
relapsed  into  silence.  He  did  not  realise  that 
he  had  told  Stephen  his  own  story. 

Stephen  brought  him  pillows  and  a  couple 
of  bearskins.  "  Lie  down.  You  must  be  worn 
out.  It's  too  bad  to  worry  you  into  telling 
such  a  story." 

"  Tired!  No,  I'm  not  tired."  Van  Geld 
shook  his  head. 

Stephen  curled  himself  up  in  the  bearskins 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Van  Geld  listened  to  the  snoring  of  Old 
Man  Flint.  "  Presently,  he'll  wake  in  agony. 
Gastric  ulcers  seldom  let  go  their  hold ;  and 
I've  purposely  irritated  them."  He  relapsed 
into  moody  abstraction,  and  again  gazed  into 
the  flames. 

Before  him  rose  the  black  depths  of  the 
Bush,  the  papoose  swung  lightly  from  a  cedar 
bough.  Behind  the  child,  half-hidden  in  the 
darkness,  stood  a  figure  with  mild  eyes  and 
mangled  hands — hands  which  dripped  blood  as 
they  stretched  themselves  protectingly  over  the 
child. 

"Oh-h-h,  oh-h-h!"  Flint  moaned  horribly 
from  the  next  room.  Van  Geld  shivered. 
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" Christ!"  he  cried,  "come  down  from  the 
Cross  and  teach  me  to  repent !  To  repent !  " 

He  drew  a  phial  from  his  pocket  and  rushed 
into  Flint's  room.  The  moaning  ceased. 

Van  Geld  came  back,  fell  on  his  knees  by 
the  stove,  and  prayed  to  the  white  man's 
Christ. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    USUAL   GIRL 

THE  alabaster  moonlight  gave  place  to  a  pearl- 
grey  dawn  feebly  struggling  through  the 
eastern  sky.  Phantom  forms  of  pines  and 
cedars  took  on  the  semblance  of  sheeted 
ghosts,  huddled  together  for  companionship. 
Together  they  awoke  beneath  the  chilling 
fingers  of  the  morn,  and  awaited  the  first 
faint,  shimmering  glow  of  the  rising  sun, 
saffron,  yellow,  then  rosy  red.  Warm  light 
rained  down  upon  the  tree-tops,  upon  the  dull 
white  snow,  the  tin-roofed  houses  of  Four 
Corners.  Lavender  smoke-wreaths  curled  sky- 
wards, and  the  sunlight,  glinting  along  the 
branches  of  rock  elms  and  pines,  left  jewelled 
gifts  to  banish  all  remembrance  of  the  night. 

At  the  coming  of  dawn  the  ravening  wolves, 
who  had  made  night  hideous  with  ceaseless 
howls,  sneaked  hungrily  away  into  the  cover 
of  the  timber,  the  black  bear  turned  and 
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whined  uneasily  within  his  hollow  log,  half- 
awakened  by  the  partridges'  whirring  wings 
as  they  burst  from  beneath  the  sheltering  snow 
to  perch  upon  the  spruce  boughs.  Reassured  by 
the  partridges,  the  timid  rabbit  forgot  his  fears, 
stole  into  the  open,  then  fled  from  the  strident 
chatter  of  jays  into  the  frozen  swamp.  Squirrels 
frisked  about  in  the  sun,  scolding  the  jays  who 
sought  to  steal  their  hoarded  nuts,  or  chased 
one  another  along  the  cedar  fences.  The 
rime  upon  the  crucifix  on  Prophet's  Hill  ran 
down  like  tears,  then  froze  half-way  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross.  Dimly  conscious  of  the 
stirring  dawn,  Van  Geld  sat  up  on  his  rude 
couch,  and  wondered  where  he  was.  How 
did  he  come  there?  What  had  shattered  his 
cherished  scheme  of  vengeance — that  ven- 
geance which  had  been  so  studiously  drilled 
into  him  by  the  last  vagrom  remnants  of  his 
tribe  when,  in  early  manhood,  he  had  sought 
their  tents  to  learn  the  history  of  the  terrible 
crime  which  had  cut  him  off  from  his  own 
people?  Had  it  not  been  for  Flint's  idle 
boasting,  they  would  never  have  obtained  the 
clue  to  the  tragedy — never  have  followed  up 
the  trail  until  they  came  to  the  desecrated 
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grave  of  the  old  man  and  his  squaw.  This 
traditional  lust  for  vengeance  had  kept  the 
remnants  of  the  tribe  together  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  For  it,  they  came  to  Four 
Corners  year  after  year,  planning  its  ripe 
fruition.  In  obedience  to  their  mandate,  Van 
Geld  had  also  come  to  Four  Corners.  He, 
the  skilled  physician,  had  "thrown  back"  to 
the  old  tribal  tradition,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
veneer,  was  as  much  a  savage  as  they  were. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  his  terrible 
experiences  of  the  previous  night,  Van  Geld 
felt  strengthened  and  refreshed.  The  cheer- 
ful crowing  of  a  cock  sounded  from  the  barn. 
Dazzling  sunshine  stole  in  through  the  frost- 
patterned  windows ;  there  was  a  feeling  of 
crispness  in  the  air,  of  intense  exhilaration.  A 
savoury  smell  tickled  his  nostrils  as  Stephen, 
in  shirt  sleeves,  stood  by  the  stove  frying  salt 
pork.  The  adjoining  room  gave  evidence  of 
Old  Flint's  troubled  slumbers.  Suddenly,  the 
pony  thrust  in  his  handsome  head  with  a 
whinny  of  recognition.  When  Stephen  tossed 
him  a  biscuit,  he  turned  round,  playfully  dashed 
his  heels  against  the  door,  and  trotted  back  to 
the  barn,  there  to  amuse  himself  by  battering 
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the  lean  ribs  of  his  seniors,  the  elderly  farm 
team. 

Van  Geld,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
looked  inquiringly  round.  Outside  the  house, 
the  sunshine  lay  in  long  dazzling  patches 
on  the  snow.  A  withered  pine  by  the  barn 
glittered  with  all  the  icy  jewels  of  faerie. 
White  clouds  floated  in  a  sapphire  sky,  drifted 
round  the  mountain-tops,  and  lit  up  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  pines  where  the  snow  had  failed 
to  lodge.  It  was  a  vast  white  world  of  crys- 
talline purity  and  delight — a  world  without  the 
shadow  of  a  wrong  to  mar  the  swelling  bosom 
of  the  hills,  the  rounded  outlines  of  the  jutting 
crags. 

Stephen  kicked  to  the  door  with  his  foot. 
"  My  pony  always  puts  on  frills  in  cold 
weather.  He's  knocked  the  paint  off  again. 
It's  as  well  the  old  man  didn't  see  him  or  he'd 
have  said  things.  The  pony  seems  to  think 
I  painted  the  door  for  him  to  kick  at.  Slept 
well?" 

Van  Geld,  still  resting  on  his  elbow,  became 
conscious  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards  handsome 
Stephen.  The  lad's  face  was  pure,  refined, 
sensitive,  his  shadowy  moustache  softening  its 
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sternness.  He  had  a  sweet  mouth,  a  rich  deep 
voice.  There  was  nothing  mean  or  disingenu- 
ous in  his  open  features. 

"  Here's  a  tub  of  hot  water,"  said  Stephen. 
"  Your  washing  things  are  on  the  rocker.  I 
opened  your  pack  and  got  'em  out  for  you. 
My  word,  that's  a  dandy  razor  of  yours.  Looks 
sharp  enough  to  cut  a  tree  in  two." 

Van  Geld  rose  and  neatly  rolled  up  the 
bearskins,  Stephen  delicately  turning  his  eyes 
away  as  he  continued  to  prepare  breakfast. 
This  was  a  distinct  act  of  self-denial,  for  the 
lad  wanted  to  see  the  colour  of  an  Indian's 
skin  after  it  had  been  civilised.  He  had  an 
idea  that  civilisation  bleached  it  to  a  dirty 
yellow.  The  snoring  in  the  other  room  be- 
came more  audible. 

"  The  old  man  seems  a  heap  better.  Hasn't 
slept  so  well  for  months,  though  he  did  yell 
out  once  or  twice  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
night,"  declared  Stephen,  dexterously  twisting 
his  savoury,  sputtering  slices  of  pork  in  the 
pan.  "  I'll  go  down  cellar  for  the  butter;  it's 
frozen  worse  than  granite.  Takes  time  to 
melt.  Then  I'll  thaw  out  the  milk.  Our  cow 
doesn't  like  parting  with  milk  this  weather ; 
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seems  to  think  she  ought  to  have  it  all  her- 
self; so  I  lay  in  a  stock  at  Four  Corners  and 
let  it  freeze  till  I  want  it.  You'd  take  it  for 
chunks  of  rock  if  you  didn't  know  what  it 
was." 

He  lifted  a  trap-door  in  the  centre  of  the 
flooring  and  disappeared  to  the  depths  below. 
Van  Geld  heard  him  hacking  at  a  refractory 
something  with  an  axe.  Presently  he  threw 
up  some  lumps  of  frozen  milk,  then  reappeared, 
washed  them  in  hot  water,  and  set  them  to 
thaw.  "  Keeps  the  cream  in  this  way,"  he 
remarked,  flushed  with  his  exertions.  "  I've 
the  best  parts  of  two  frozen  steers  and  most  of 
the  hens  down  there,  all  waiting  to  be  eaten. 
Saves  a  heap  of  trouble  to  kill  off  everything 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  work  your 
way  through  it  when  you  feel  hungry.  You 
can  have  chicken  for  breakfast,  steer  for  dinner, 
and  turkey  for  supper,  if  you  don't  forget  to 
hang  'em  up  by  the  stove  in  time  to  thaw  out. 
This  morning,  it's  fried  chicken.  Leastways,  he 
was  a  chicken  once,  but,  as  he  was  beginning 
to  forget  it,  dad  had  him  polished  off  so  as  to 
prevent  the  hens  from  feeling  lonely  down 
cellar." 
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Still  listening  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the 
lad's  candid,  disjointed  chat,  Van  Geld  washed 
and  shaved,  and  felt  himself  again.  When  he 
had  finished  his  toilet,  Stephen  spread  out  the 
rough  towel  to  dry  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 
"Sit  down  by  the  stove,"  he  said,  "and  smell 
that  pork.  You  bet,  that's  not  lumberman's 
pork,  with  fat  an  inch  thick.  This  pig  spent 
his  childhood  in  Four  Corners,  and  hadn't 
time  to  thin  down  before  we  killed  him." 

Van  Geld  sat  down,  for  he  was  very  hungry 
—a  hunger  which  was  stimulated  and  intensi- 
fied by  the  fragrant  aroma  disseminating  itself 
from  the  big  tin  coffee-pot.  "Yes,  I  can  make 
coffee  ;  that's  all  right,"  said  Stephen.  "  Milk 
puddings  for  the  old  man  rather  fetch  me 
though.  They're  either  too  dry  or  too  sloppy, 
too  black  or  too  brown.  Dad  always  likes  to 
catch  me  some  way.  If  I  did  get  one  right, 
he'd  be  so  astonished  it  would  make  him  ill,  so 
I  do  my  best  not  to  astonish  him.  Til  feed 
him  afterwards.  Sometimes,  when  he's  feeling 
real  bad,  he  doesn't  swallow  more'n  a  snow- 
bird. Shall  I  let  him  sleep  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Van  Geld,  with  a  renewed  com- 
passion for  his  enemy.  "  Better  let  him  sleep. 
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Sleep  is  meat  and  drink  to  him  to-day. 
Doesn't  he  ever  take  his  meals  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  just  pecks  a  bit  here  and  there  when 
he  feels  like  it.  Goes  down  cellar  and  picks 
out  his  particular  fancy.  Now  he's  really  ill, 
no  one  believes  it.  He's  lost  all  interest  in 
food.  He's  a  mighty  man  of  muscle  when  he's 
feeling  himself.  He  used  to  be  able  to  down 
any  two  men  at  Four  Corners  ;  and  when  you 
know  Four  Corners  better  you'll  understand 
that's  equal  to  downing  four  from  anywhere 
else." 

Van  Geld  felt  relieved  that  he  was  not  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  Flint,  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  break  bread  with  his  enemy.  Such  an 
act  would  amount  to  forgiveness  of  the  old 
hereditary  wrong  ;  and  he  did  not  feel  that 
Flint  deserved  complete  forgiveness  until  he 
showed  some  remorse  for  his  crimes. 

"Now  then,  everything's  as  ready  as  it  ever 
will  be."  Stephen  gazed  round  with  boyish 
pride  in  the  results  of  his  attempts  at  domes- 
ticity. "  Draw  up  your  chair  and  wade  in. 
You'll  find  the  pork  make  you  forgive  the 
rooster,  and  the  rooster  make  you  forgive  the 
pork." 
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Van  Geld  "  waded  in,"  and,  greatly  to  his 
surprise,  ate  a  hearty  breakfast.  Encouraged 
by  Stephen  to  renewed  efforts,  he  accounted 
for  half  the  rooster  and  most  of  the  pork. 
When  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  rose  from 
the  table.  "  Hadn't  I  better  see  about  going  ?  " 
he  asked  irresolutely,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
form  some  plan  which  would  give  him  constant 
access  to  Old  Man  Flint.  He  could  not  tell 
how  long  this  impulse  to  forgive  Flint  would 
survive  constant  companionship  with  him,  and 
wanted  to  find  out.  In  his  heart,  he  had  an 
uneasy  conviction  that  propinquity  would  renew 
his  smouldering  hate. 

"  No,  sir."  Stephen's  denial  was  emphatic. 
"  I  guess  not.  You'd  a  bad  scare  last  night — a 
bad  scare.  I've  been  scared  myself  creeping 
through  the  Bush,  with  my  face  brushing 
against  the  paper-skinned  birches,  hurrying 
into  the  huddled  hemlocks,  and  losing  the  trail 
in  the  thick  dark.  My!  But  I  was  glad  to 
get  into  the  clear  wash  of  the  starshine  again, 
to  hear  the  bull-lunged  frogs  bellowing  by  the 
river  shore,  and  listen  to  the  chuckle  of  the 
loons  playing  about  in  the  water  for  all  they 
were  worth.  You're  just  going  to  rest  a  bit 
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until  you  get  over  it.  Why,  you  aren't  pro- 
perly acquainted  with  Four  Corners.  Most 
people  take  time  over  the  job." 

"But " 

"'Sides,  you'd  a  lot  of  ugly  things  to  face 
last  night.  Try  something  lovely  for  a  change. 
You  haven't  seen  Jenny  Trail  yet?" 

Stephen  drew  a  long  breath,  with  an  air 
which  conveyed  the  impression  that  a  man 
who  had  once  seen  Jenny  Trail  was  impervious 
to  all  the  ills  of  Fate.  The  very  tone  of  his 
voice  was  a  caress. 

"  Jenny  Trail!  Who  is  Jenny  Trail?  A 
girl?" 

"A  girl?  Well,  yes,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I — I  suppose  so.  Ordinary  people  might 
call  her  a — a  girl.  I  haven't  found  a  word  to 
fit  her  yet,  and  I've  hunted  round  for  a  good 
many.  Any  one  who  leaves  Four  Corners 
without  seeing  Jenny  Trail,  is  missing  some- 
thing good  for  him  to  see.  There's  not  her 
equal  in  Canada,  let  alone  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  day  she'll  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world." 

"But  why  should  I  make  the  acquaintance 
of  this  feminine  paragon  ?  I'm  a  mere  stranger 
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to  you,  and  have  no  right  to  impose  on  your 
good-nature." 

Van  Geld  displayed  the  most  lukewarm  in- 
terest in  Miss  Trail,  but,  fearing  to  displease 
Stephen,  tried  to  conceal  his  indifference. 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  we're  blamed  poor" 
(there  was  a  certain  suggestion  of  sad  pride  in 
Stephen's  tone  at  having  reached  such  depths  of 
poverty),  "but  we're  not  as  poor  as  all  that. 
Besides,  you'll  cheer  dad  up.  Pretend  to  cure 
him,  you  know.  Nothing  less  than  believing 
he's  got  a  mortal  illness  on  him  makes  him 
really  happy.  Only  last  night  he  was  talking 
of  getting  married  again,  and  I  humoured  him. 
Can't  you  make  believe  to  cure  him  ?  " 

"  Make  believe  !  " 

"Yes — make  believe;  he  isn't  as  ill  as  he 
thinks  he  is.  When  you  have  to  tell  him  so 
he'll  get  mad,  and  the  time  will  pass  quickly 
while  he's  trying  to  prove  to  you  he's  on  his 
deathbed.  He  is  ill,  isn't  he  ?" 

"Yes,  he's  ill.  Although  I  have  my  sus- 
picions, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  what 
is  the  matter  with  him." 

"All  the  better.  If  you  do  find  out, 
don't  let  on  you  know.  He'll  think  it  more 
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respectful.  It  would  hurt  his  pride  and  take 
away  all  his  pleasure  in  himself  if  you  told  him 
right  off  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  just  as 
if  it  were  an  everyday  sort  of  illness  any  one 
could  have  for  the  asking.  Dad's  always 
better  pleased  when  I  tell  him  it's  the  curse 
beginning  to  work." 

"  The — the  curse  ?  What  do  you  know 
about  it  ?  " 

Van  Geld  was  startled  out  of  his  imperturba- 
bility. 

"Yes — the  curse.  He's  an  old  robber  and 
oppressor,  is  dad,  though  you  wouldn't  think 
so  to  look  at  his  lovely  apostle-like  face ;  it's 
worried  many  a  poor  girl  into  wishing  him  a 
better  man.  He's  been  trading  on  that  face 
of  his  all  his  life.  Your  telling  me  about 
those  Indians  last  night  reminds  me  of  how, 
when  dad  first  came  here  forty  years  ago, 
he  drove  off  some  poor  Indians  who'd  squatted 
on  Prophet's  Hill,  put  his  rifle  to  their  heads, 
and  threatened  to  blow  their  brains  out  if  they 
didn't  move  on.  They  cursed  him,  and  until 
that  curse  is  wiped  out  we're  not  going  to 
prosper.  I  daren't  tell  dad  so,  but  I  feel  it. 
It  sort  of  hangs  over  everything." 
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"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Know!  Of  course  I  know."  By  this 
time  Stephen  was  vigorously  attacking  the 
other  half  of  the  fried  rooster.  "If  your  life  is 
founded  on  a  fraud — on  a  wrong  done  to 
others — you  can't  build  anything  worth  build- 
ing upon  such  a  foundation.  You  get  the  feel- 
ing that  the  wronged  ones  hold  you  back  every 
time  you  want  to  go  ahead.  You're  sinking 
into  a  quicksand  all  the  time.  That's  why  I've 
paid  dad  for  my  board  ever  since  I've  been 
able  to  earn  anything.  Every  mouthful  I 
didn't  pay  for,  belonged  to  those  poor  Indians 
that  dad  stole  the  place  from." 

"  You  paid  your  father !  " 

"  Yes ;  if  I  hadn't,  I'd  have  a  share  in  the 
wrong-doing,  and  have  to  work  off  my  half  of 
the  curse.  Sometimes,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
take  my  place  with  dad  and  help  him  to  bear 
the  blame ;  sometimes,  I  try  to  believe  that  if  I 
don't  have  any  hand  in  profiting  by  what  he 
stole,  we  may  get  the  curse  wiped  out.  We 
don't  talk  about  it  oftener  than  we  can  help. 
To  keep  on  doing  a  wrong  thing  for  forty 
years  only  makes  it  worse.  Guess  I'll  have 
to  leave  here  some  day." 
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"  Leave!  Why?  You  can't  be  responsible 
for  your  father's  misdoings.  Besides,  his  title 
to  the  land  is  perfectly  good  now.  There's  no 
one  to  dispute  it." 

A  dreamy  light  came  into  Stephen's  dark 
eyes. 

"  No  one  to  dispute  it !  You  don't  know 
what  you're  saying.  Why,  when  the  wind's 
roaring  through  the  tree-tops,  I  hear  the  voices 
of  those  old  Indians  cursing  dad  ;  when  it's 
sighing  in  the  tall  summer  grasses,  groans 
mingle  with  it.  In  the  red  flare  of  the 
sunset,  in  the  silver  wash  of  the  rain,  in  the 
pale  moonlight,  they  wail  to  me.  Sometimes, 
I  see  their  little  papoose  peering  over  the  top 
of  his  cradle  as  he  was  carried  away  to  starve 
in  the  Bush.  Last  year,  some  Indians  camped 
on  the  other  side  at  the  Point.  When  I  played 
with  the  babies,  they  snatched  them  away  and 
looked  ugly.  They  don't  come  over  to  this 
side  any  more.  They  mean  to  get  even  with 
us  some  day.  Though  it  isn't  their  curse, 
they  seem  to  have  taken  it  on  because  those 
poor  old  people  must  have  been  wiped  out. 
Indians  always  hand  these  things  on ;  they 
never  forget.  They — they've  nothing  to  live 
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on  but  memories.  Every  now  and  again  some 
poor  harmless  drudge  on  the  Reservations  goes 
'  Indian  mad,'  slips  back  hundreds  of  years, 
would  scalp  you  on  sight  if  he  got  the  chance." 

"What  were  those  Indians  at  the  Point?" 
asked  Van  Geld,  with  sudden  interest.  His 
heart  swelled.  Even  to  know  that  these  out- 
casts were  in  the  neighbourhood,  sinister 
though  their  motives  might  be,  prevented 
him  from  feeling  utterly  alone.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  was  ready  to  cast  off  civilisation 
and  join  his  lot  with  theirs. 

"  Guess  they  were  a  mixture  of  everything. 
There  were  about  ten  or  twelve  of  them, 
counting  the  babies.  Looked  like  a  scratch 
lot  which  had  wandered  out  of  a  Reservation, 
and  the  Government  doesn't  worry  to  fetch 
'em  back.  They  make  wooden  baskets  and 
things.  I  saved  Injun  Joe  once  from  getting 
gaoled  when  he  was  drunk.  He's  their  chief. 
Curious  the  way  he  dodges  dad  if  they  ever 
chance  to  meet." 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  an  offence  to  supply 
an  Indian  with  whisky  ?  " 

"  So  it  is.  They  will  get  it  though.  Then 
there's  trouble.  In  the  old  days,  when  there 
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were  a  lot  of  them  about  here,  the  trouble 
was  very  serious ;  but  now,  there  aren't  enough 
left  to  be  of  any  consequence." 

"  No,  they're  of  no  consequence — now. 
They're  like  the  buffaloes.  You've  skinned 
them  until  there  aren't  any  left." 

Something  in  Van  Geld's  tone  struck 
Stephen  as  strange.  It  was  full  of  yearning 
regret,  an  intense  desolate  pain.  "I'll  just 
fix  dad  up,"  he  said.  "  Then  we'll  go  over 
to  Four  Corners  and  fetch  the  rest  of  your 
things — and — and  call  on  the  Trails." 

Van  Geld  did  not  want  to  call  on  "the 
Trails,"  but,  seeing  that  it  would  please 
Stephen,  nodded  acquiescence,  and  the  lad 
went  off  to  superintend  the  somewhat  per- 
functory toilet  of  his  sire — a  toilet  which  was 
conducted  on  those  elementary  principles  of 
simplicity  which  Flint  described  as  "  not  put- 
ting on  frills."  Its  chief  merit  was  brevity. 

When  the  pony  was  harnessed  to  the  sleigh, 
they  got  in,  wrapped  themselves  in  warm 
buffalo  robes,  and  gradually  wound  down  the 
river  bank,  the  pony  dancing  with  glee  as 
his  bells  jingled  in  the  sunshine.  As  they 
passed  the  crucifix,  Stephen  took  off  his  fur 
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cap,  and  Van  Geld  involuntarily  followed  his 
example.  But  the  face  of  the  Christ  was 
turned  skywards.  It  did  not  see  them.  "  My ! 
It's  cold  up  there/'  said  Stephen  reverently. 
"  Sometimes,  I  think  if  a  man  believes  every- 
thing That  came  into  the  world  to  say,  he 
ought  to  cling  there,  too,  to  prove  it  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  shout  it  out  to  the  winds 
and  waters,  the  sea  and  the  stars,  to  earth 
and  sky.  If  one  man  suffered  for  the  wrong 
of  another  man,  people  would  say,  *  That's 
fine.'  Because  Christ  suffered  for  all  men^ 
everybody  leaves  his  gratitude  to  everybody 
else  :  it's  none  of  his  business,  so  to  speak." 

Van  Geld  looked  at  the  Cross  coldly,  criti- 
cally, as  if  he  were  not  disposed  to  discuss  so 
comprehensive  a  question  at  that  early  hour. 
"A  painted  image!"  He  gripped  the  side  of 
the  sleigh.  "  Stand  beside  That !  Why,  the 
world  would  laugh  if  we  climbed  up  and  stood 
beside  It.  Its  arms  could  not  hold  us ;  It 
would  not  heed ;  It  would  not  know  :  It  is 
only  the  concrete  form  of  an  abstraction  in- 
vented by  priests  to  account  for  what  they 
miscall  Conscience." 

"  Maybe."    Stephen  was  busy  with  the  pony 
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"  Sometimes,  when  you  feel  the  truth  of  a  thing, 
it  doesn't  seem  worth  while  arguing  about  it  and 
wanting  to  cut  the  other  man's  throat  because 
he  thinks  differently  from  you.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  believe  in  his  own  God  in  his  own 
way,  and  you  have  no  more  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  cut  of  a  man's  religion — if  he's 
got  any — than  you  have  with  his  coat — if  he 
has  a  coat.  Sometimes,  I  think  that  crucified 
figure's  been  up  there  so  long,  It  gets  the 
feeling  of  the  sky  and  the  Bush  and  the  river 
and  the  troubles  of  folks  all  worked  into  It. 
They  sort  of  collect  and — and  God  sees  them 
all  at  once,  and  knows  how  they  all  work 
together  to  make  a  man's  life." 

"  The  Christian  superstition  !  "  retorted  Van 
Geld  coldly.  "  The  Christian  superstition — 
another  device  of  priestcraft  for  shirking  the 
real  nature  of  men  and  women  when  their 
primal  instincts  break  out  now  and  again  and 
strangle  civilisation — grip  it  by  the  throat  and 
choke  it  back  to  that  miscalled  savagery 
which,  after  all,  is  so  much  more  Christlike 
than  Christianity.  Men  and  women  are  like 
the  animals  in  the  Bush.  They  live  but  to 
devour  one  another  ;  only,  the  animals  do  it 
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because  they  are  hungry,  and  not  in  the  name 
of  religion.  Look  out  or  we  shall  be  over. 
Mind  that  cahot.  You'll  bang  the  bottom 
of  the  sleigh  to  pieces  if  you  don't  walk  the 
pony." 

"  Walk  the  pony !  You  can't  make  quick- 
silver walk.  The  sunshine's  got  into  him,  and 
it's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  hold  him." 

They  descended  the  hillside  in  spirals,  the 
pony  almost  on  his  haunches,  and  took  the 
track  at  a  jutting  point  where  wind-swept  trees 
showed  nakedly  against  the  sunny  sapphire  of 
the  sky.  Here  and  there  lay  a  barked  trunk, 
washed  up  before  the  river  froze ;  here  and 
there  a  dismantled  crow's  nest  showed  black 
and  lonely  in  the  gaunt  branches.  It  was 
necessary  to  pick  their  way  carefully  between 
the  great  ice  boulders,  which,  swept  into  the 
bay  and  hurled  hither  and  thither  by  contend- 
ing currents,  had  piled  up  in  huge  masses  on 
the  river  shore.  As  soon  as  the  sleigh  slid 
down  the  bank  and  struck  the  smooth  track 
upon  the  ice,  the  pony  raced  merrily  forward, 
defying  Stephen's  efforts  to  hold  him  in. 

"  Oh,  well,  there's  room  enough,"  said 
Stephen  resignedly,  "  unless  we  get  into  a 
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hole.  Then  there'll  be  too  much.  Still,  that's 
his  lookout.  If  he  does  get  under  the  ice,  we'll 
have  to  jump  for  it.  Keep  the  buffalo  robe 
loose,  and  look  out  if  you  see  a  hole." 

But  there  were  no  holes,  and,  a  few  minutes 
later,  they  struck  the  opposite  shore,  clambered 
up  a  steep  bank,  and  reached  the  road  leading 
to  Four  Corners.  The  occasional  bark  of  a 
dog,  or  drumming  of  green  woodpeckers  on  a 
cedar  rail,  intensified  the  glittering  silence.  A 
few  log  huts  nestled  by  the  roadside,  the  sun 
sparkling  frostily  on  the  silver-grey  of  their 
shingled  roofs.  Little  wreaths  of  wood-smoke 
floated  skyward  with  sun-rays  drifting  through. 
Here  and  there,  a  fur-clad  habitant  dashed  by 
with  a  jingle  of  bells  and  creak  of  runners 
where  they  suddenly  touched  the  ground 
through  the  worn  surface  of  the  village  road. 
Then  Stephen  pulled  up  at  Laviolette's  and 
fetched  out  Van  Geld's  trunk. 

When  the  trunk  was  safely  strapped  on  the 
back  of  the  sleigh,  Stephen  seemed  embar- 
rassed. He  waited  for  Van  Geld  to  speak,  but 
the  latter,  noticing  his  confusion,  said  nothing. 
"  There's  that  call  to  make,"  Stephen  said 
suddenly.  "  Perhaps  you'll  come  with  me. 
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You   remember  what   I   told  you  about  Miss 
Trail?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  didn't  think  you  meant  it. 
Does  it  still  hold  good?" 

"  Of  course  it  holds  good.     Will  you  come?" 

Seeing   that   Stephen  was   hurt,   Van  Geld 
nodded.     Anything — even  feminine  society- 
was  preferable  to  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

"  Ah,  you'll  feel  better  presently  when  you've 
seen  what  I've  got  to  show  you,"  Stephen  de- 
clared. "  She's  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth." 

Van  Geld  yawned.  Doubtless  it  was  some 
slack-mouthed,  foolish  girl  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  Stephen's  inexperience,  his  lonely 
upbringing,  to  "rope  him  in." 

"Hi!  Stephen,  Stephen!  Where  are  you 
going?"  The  silvery  ring  of  the  speaker's 
voice  was  sweeter  than  chiming  sleigh  bells. 

"Look!  look!  Here  she  comes!  Look! 
Look,  man  !  Now,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  Isn't 
she  wonderful  ?  "  Stephen  went  red  as  a  maid. 

Van  Geld  started  at  the  musical  timbre  o 
Jenny  Trail's  voice.  It  was  so  brimful  of  the 
joy  of  existence,  so  overflowing  with  vitality. 
The  girl  halted  by  the  pony,  drew  her  fur- 
gloved  hand  out  of  a  muff,  and  began  to  fondle 
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its  ears.  The  pony  rubbed  its  nose  against 
her  breast.  She  kissed  the  white  star  on  its 
forehead. 

"Gosh!  Wish  I  was  that  pony!  He 
doesn't  know  how  lucky  he  is."  Stephen 
bounded  out  of  the  sleigh  to  join  Jenny  Trail 
on  the  sidewalk.  "This,"  said  Van  Geld, 
noticing  Stephen's  unrestrained  delight  as  they 
moved  a  few  yards  away — "  This  must  be  the 
usual  girl.  In  all  countries  there  is  no  escaping 
the  usual  girl,  with  her  usual  belief  that  she 
owns  the  universe." 

The  "usual  girl"  drew  Stephen  still  further 
aside.  "  Say,  Steve,  who's  that  in  the  sleigh  ? 
Not  another  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jenny.  An  Indian  one  this  time — a 
New  York  fellow.  Knows  more  than  any  man 
I  ever  met  except  your  father." 

Jenny  Trail's  laughing  blue  eyes,  the  purest, 
deepest  blue  that  ever  gladdened  mortal  man, 
turned  carelessly  towards  Van  Geld.  "  Looks 
like  a  black  crow  on  a  branch  swearing  at 
all  the  other  crows,"  she  said,  with  renewed 
peals  of  bell-like  laughter.  "  Stephen,  you're 
going  back  on  me.  He  has  an  Indian  daughter 
somewhere,  and  you've  come  over  to — to  break 
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her  to  me.  Oh,  Stephen,  after  all  you've 
vowed !  I  shall  have  to  put  up  with  Albery 
Case,  in  spite  of  his  being  half-mad  with  drink. 
Stephen,  I — I  didn't  think  it  of  you.  You — 
you  said  I  was  a  flower  bathed  in  sunshine, 
and  now  I  shall  have  to  bathe  myself  in  tears. 
In  tears,  Stephen.  How  could  you  !" 

" Jenny!  don't!     It  hurts." 

"  I  mean  it  to  hurt,"  Jenny  declared,  fixing 
her  lovely  eyes  on  Stephen,  until  he  trembled 
like  a  girl.  ''You've  not  been  over  for  a 
week,  and  my  appetite's  failing  fast.  Even 
dad  asked  me  this  morning  if  he  had  grieved 
me  about  anything.  But  we  mustn't  stand 
here  talking  all  this  time.  It's  rude.  We 
must  never  be  rude.  It's  so — so  impolite. 
I  saw  you  pass  the  house,  and,  in  order  to 
find  out  why  you  are  so  carefully  avoiding 
us — to  ease  the  pain  of  my — my  breaking 
heart — rushed  over  to  post  an  imaginary 
letter.  Better  bring  the  Indian  girl  to  see 
us.  Have  you  told  her  that  she's  a  flower 
steeped  in  sunshine  ?  Most  Indians  are  steeped 
in  whisky.  G-g-g-good-bye,  Stephen."  The 
little  tremble  in  her  voice  was  most  artistic. 

"  But,   Jenny,   quit   your   fooling.      There's 
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no  Indian  girl  within  ten  miles,  except  that 
one  up  at  the  Point.  I  couldn't  leave  dad, 
or  I'd  have  been  over  before.  I'm  just  bring- 
ing the  Doctor  in  to  call.  Where's  your 
father  ?  " 

"  Doing  his  sermon  for  next  Sunday.  In- 
troduce your  friend  with  the  untutored  mind, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  if  you're  quite  sure 
there  isn't  a  squaw  waiting  for  you  somewhere 
in  the  Bush,  or  getting  a  wigwam  built  for 
you,  I'll  forgive  you  this  time.  That  splen- 
didly handsome  squaw  girl  up  at  the  Point 
would  look  much  better  in  my  things  than 
I  should  in  hers.  Perhaps  that's  the  one 
you've  been  flirting  with,  Stephen.  I  saw 
her  go  through  the  village  yesterday." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Jenny  Trail 
swept  towards  the  sleigh.  "  As  Mr.  Flint 
is  too  shy  to  introduce  us  properly,  perhaps 
we'd  better  wait  till  we  get  to  the  house.  It's 
just  over  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Come  along,  pony.  Doctor,  won't  you  get 
out  and  walk  ?  " 

Van  Geld  slowly  disentangled  his  tall  form 
from  the  robes  in  the  sleigh  as  Jenny  glided 
along  at  the  pony's  head.  Following  at  a 
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little  distance,  he  admired  the  easy  grace  of 
the  girl's  walk,  the  ripples  of  her  sunny  hair 
blown  back  by  the  wind.  Jenny  Trail's  face 
was  rosy  with  health  and  strength,  her  feet 
scarce  pressed  the  snow.  She  was  tall, 
strongly-featured,  with  a  lovely  colour,  and 
teeth  of  the  whitest,  firmest,  smallest.  The  blue 
depths  of  her  eyes  were  bewildering.  One 
moment  they  were  pensive  and  demure,  the 
next  dancing  with  the  innocent  devilry  of  high 
spirits  and  perfect  health.  There  was  a  mag- 
netism in  her  virginal  freshness,  her  happy 
innocence,  which  relaxed  even  the  grim  curves 
of  Van  Geld's  sad,  compressed  mouth.  As 
for  Stephen,  he  was  almost  incoherent  with 
exultation,  although  he  tried  not  to  show  it. 
But  why  did  she  always  treat  him  as  if  he 
were  a  boy !  Only  let  occasion  serve,  and 
he  would  soon  prove  his  manhood. 

Just  as  they  reached  Parson  Trail's  gate, 
a  handsome  but  dissipated-looking,  fair-haired 
young  fellow  dashed  up  in  a  new  sleigh,  drawn 
by  a  coal-black  horse  with  gay  head  plumes. 
His  disdainful  glance  fell  upon  Stephen's 
shabby  sleigh — a  sleigh  which  would  have 
looked  all  the  trimmer  for  a  fresh  coat  of 
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paint  and  new  runners.  The  black  horse 
fidgeted  as  if  he  wanted  to  attack  Stephen's 
pony,  and  shrilled  defiance  with  a  warlike 
scream.  "  S-s-s-h !  you  quarrelsome  devil," 
said  the  young  man,  trying  to  quiet  him.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  kept  his  hold  on 
the  reins.  Even  in  his  intoxicated  state,  he 
felt  Jenny's  scornful  glance. 

"  You're  going  to  drive — drive  with  me 
this  afternoon,"  the  young  man  hiccoughed 
to  Miss  Trail.  "That's  why  I — I've  brought 
out  new  shleigh.  It's  a  darned  sight  better 
looking 'n  that  old  rattletrap.  'Sides,  there's 
a  stepper  in  the  shafts.  Quiet,  devil,  quiet. 
Canuck  ponysh  not  worth  fifty  dollars." 

Stephen  stiffened  ominously  at  the  insult. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  prove  his  valour.  Then 
he  calmed  down  to  await  an  opening. 

Jenny  Trail  noticed  Stephen's  self-posses- 
sion, and,  relaxing  her  scorn,  smiled  bewitch- 
ingly  on  the  newcomer.  "  Drive  with — you ! 
I  think  not,"  she  said.  "  No,  I  think  not, 
Albery  Case.  If  people  saw  those  plumes 
on  your  horse's  head,  they  would  fancy  we 
belonged  to  a  circus.  A  glance  at  the  driver 
would  settle  the  question  right  off." 
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"  But—  The  young  man's  tone  was 
more  conciliatory.  "  Jush  got  all  these  fixins 
and  new  shleigh  from — from  Ottawa.  Finest 
shleigh  in  Four  Corners.  Dozens  of  girls 
would  give — give  their  ears  to  drive  with 
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"  Poor  things !  Some  of  them  have  pretty 
big  ears,  too,  haven't  they  ?  Almost  as  big  as 
your  own."  Miss  Trail  (she  was  already  open- 
ing the  gate)  chirruped  to  Stephen's  pony  to 
pass  through.  The  stranger's  fiery  black  horse, 
as  arbitrary  as  himself,  was  about  to  follow, 
when  Miss  Trail  shut  the  gate.  "  Don't  you 
think,"  she  said,  with  even  more  sweetness 
than  before,  "your  whole  turnout  would  look 
very  much  better — "  She  hesitated,  as  if  at 
a  loss  for  an  appropriate  word. 

"  Yes  ?  "  asked  the  young  man  radiantly. 

"If  you  were  to  throw  it  into  the  Ottawa,  and 
went  in  after  it  yourself,  just  to  see  how  it  got 
there,"  continued  Miss  Trail  gently.  "  Perhaps 
the  cold  water,  from  mere  force  of  novelty, 
might  cure  you  of  your  disgraceful  intoxication. 
How  dare  you  appear  before  any  girl  in  that 
state !  But,  of  course,  you  can  please  yourself 
about  taking  to  the  river.  Your  sleigh  is. 
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not  coming  in  here.  I  would  rather  drive 
with  Injun  Joe."  Her  nostrils  dilated  ;  she 
quivered  with  anger  that  Stephen's  poverty 
should  have  been  so  wantonly  insulted  before 
a  stranger. 

With  a  drunken  oath  the  young  fellow 
slewed  his  horse  round,  and  rushed  at  the 
river  bank. 

"  Orl  ri — right !  Orl  right !  Over  we  go — 
both  of  us.  Goo'-bye !  I — I've  had  'nuff 
your  cruelty,  Jenny  Trail." 

"  You'll  get  some  more  of  it  if  you  don't 
go,"  graciously  smiled  Miss  Trail.  "  Only  be 
sure  not  to  come  back  again.  You  make  a 
bad  impression  upon  strangers." 

Stephen  moved  forward  as  if  to  restrain  his 
impetuous  rival. 

"  He's  mad  drunk,"  he  said  appeal ingly. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  bluff.  He's  all  right— unfor- 
tunately," said  Miss  Trail,  viciously  biting  her 
pretty  red  under-lip.  "  I  know  he  daren't  go 
over  the  river  bank.  Serve  him  right  for 
always  pretending  I've  driven  him  to  drink 
when  it's  only  his  own  natural  wickedness. 
He'll  pretend  there's  an  ac —  Ah !  didn't  I 
tell  you  so !  " 
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Owing  to  Albery  Case's  eccentric  driving, 
the  left  runner  of  the  sleigh  caught  against  a 
boulder  half-hidden  under  the  snow.  Snap  went 
the  shafts,  and  young  man  and  horse  rolled  over 
into  the  deep  snow  in  opposite  directions. 

"  Even  the  Ottawa  wouldn't  be  bothered  to 
swallow  that  trash,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  a 
toss  of  her  wilful  head.  She  gave  a  startled 
cry.  "Oh,  the  dear  horse,  the  dear  horse! 
If  I  don't  get  him  out,  he'll  break  his  back." 

She  darted  across  to  the  river  side. 

"  I  can  manage  it,  Stephen.  Stay  where 
you  are,"  she  called  back. 

Van  Geld  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  Stephen's 
arm. 

"  She  can  do  it.  You're  right.  She's  the 
finest  girl  in  the  world,"  Stephen  stammered. 

In  a  few  minutes  Jenny  Trail  returned, 
leading  the  trembling  horse.  She  was  breath- 
ing into  its  nostrils,  petting  it,  soothing  the 
handsome,  frightened  beast,  talking  to  it  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  lost  child. 

"  It's  all  right,"  she  said,  in  tones  of  relief. 
"  He  was  wedged  between  two  rocks,  and  I 
pulled  him  out.  Isn't  he  a  beauty?" 

"  Where's  Albery  Case  ?  "  asked  Stephen. 
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"Albery  Case!  Where—?  Oh,  I'd  for- 
gotten all  about  him.  Thinking  over  my — 
my  cruelty  in  the  river,  I  should  think.  I 
gave  him  a  push  as  he  floundered  about  im- 
ploring me  to  save  him.  He  doesn't  count. 
It's  the  horse  that  worried  me.  Oh,  there 

you   are  !      Well — you ! "      Jenny  Trail's 

indignation  gave  place  to  amusement  as  Case 
staggered  towards  them.  Her  laughter  rippled 
through  the  air. 

Albery  Case,  completely  sobered,  floundered 
over  the  ridge,  dragging  his  wrecked  sleigh 
behind  him.  He  had  torn  his  handsome  fur 
coat,  and  was  quivering  with  rage. 

"  I'll  be  even  with  you  for  this,  Jenny  Trail. 
Give  me  my  horse  !  "  he  shouted,  snatching  at 
the  black's  bridle. 

"Give  you  your  horse!"  The  transparent 
depths  of  Miss  Jenny's  blue  eyes  clouded  over 
with  indignant  scorn.  "  Give  him  to — you! 
Why,  you're  not  fit  to  drive  even  a  mule.  I 
am  going  to  keep  him  as  long  as  I  have  a 
mind  to,  until  you  learn  how  to  behave  your- 
self and  appreciate  him  properly.  You're  a 
disgrace  to  the  village,  drinking  like  this. 
Why  do  you  do  it  ? " 
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"  I'm  sorry,"  pleaded  the  disconcerted  young 
fellow.  "  I — I  didn't  mean  to  get  drunk  or 
mad  either." 

Miss  Jenny  turned  to  Stephen.  "  Kindly 
hold  this  horse  a  moment.  I  fear  that  I  shall 
really  have  to  throw  his  master  into  the  river. 
Ill-treating  a  darling  like  that !  " 

For  a  moment  the  crestfallen  Case  hesitated, 
then  turned,  and,  dragging  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  his  gorgeous  sleigh  behind  him,  went 
slowly  up  the  street.  He  seemed  to  be  con- 
fiding his  troubles  to  every  inanimate  object 
he  met,  and  the  more  inanimate  the  object  the 
greater  was  his  desire  to  explain  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  overtaken  him. 

"If  he  continues  to  use  such  blasphemous 
language,"  Miss  Jenny  declared,  putting  her 
fingers  to  her  pretty  ears,  "  he'll  melt  the  snow, 
and  we  shall  have  to  go  about  in  buggies 
again.  Stephen,  take  this  gentleman  into  the 
house  and  apologise  to  him  for  such  a  reception 
in  Four  Corners.  I'll  join  you  directly  when  I 
— when  I  feel  more  like  a  parson's  daughter." 

She  fell  to  petting  and  comforting  the  still 
trembling  horse,  and  led  him  tenderly  into  the 
stable. 
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When  Miss  Trail  came  out  of  the  stable,  the 
black  horse  whinnied  disconsolately  after  her. 
She  went  back  to  introduce  him  to  the  pony, 
and  saw  them  rub  noses  amicably  together. 
"Mind,"  she  said  to  the  fiery  black,  "  if  you 
hurt  him,  out  you  go  to  your  friend  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  drive.  I  could  have  got 
you  down  that  bank  without  your  turning  a 
hair.  It's  a  wonder  you  didn't  break  a  leg." 

They  both  nuzzled  up  to  her. 

"  That's  right,  you  dear,  jealous,  sensible 
things."  Miss  Jenny  kissed  them  both  with 
fervour.  "  Never  let  your  angry  passions 
rise,  or  your  shining  teeth  take  chunks  out 
of  one  another.  If  you  do,  I  won't  speak  to 
either  of  you." 

She  put  them  back  into  separate  stalls  and 
whistled  melodiously. 

A  yellow  dog — a  nondescript,  flat-sided, 
slab- footed,  uneven,  high-shouldered,  huge, 
yellow  dog,  as  hard  as  whipcord  and  full  of 
muscle,  bounded  round  the  corner.  His 
pointed  white  teeth  were  beautiful  to  see  as 
he  leaped  up  to  be  caressed.  Miss  Jenny  led 
him  by  the  ear  to  the  black  horse,  and  they 
dubiously  sniffed  at  one  another.  The  black 
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horse  was  nervous.  "  Don't  be  afraid.  He's 
a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Miss  Jenny.  "  Cyrus, 
make  friends  with  Satan.  That's  your  name," 
she  explained  to  the  black  horse,  "  although 
it  ought  to  be  your  master's.  If  possible,  he's 
blacker  than  you  are  except — except  his  nose, 
which  is  growing  unbecomingly  red  for  one  so 
young." 

As  Cyrus  followed  her  out  of  the  stable, 
Miss  Jenny  motioned  him  to  watch  the  door. 
"  If  any  one  tries  to  get  in,"  she  said,  catching 
sight  of  Albery  Case  hovering  vaguely  in  the 
distance,  "  bring  me  a  piece  or  two  of  him, 
Cyrus,  there's  a  good  dog !  Select  carefully, 
but  do  it  all  the  same." 

Cyrus  sniffed  consent  as  he  lay  down  in 
front  of  the  stable.  With  an  emphatic  gesture, 
Albery  Case  turned  the  corner  and  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  Brabette's  tavern,  there  to 
forgot  his  amatory  sorrows  in  an  unwise  con- 
sumption of  ''tanglefoot." 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  "he's  settled.  I'll  get  daddy  to  take 
me  to  see  him  soon  and  make  him  reform. 
There's  good  stuff  in  him  if  he  weren't  such 
a  baby,  pretending  he  only  drinks  because 
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I  won't  let  him  make  love  to  me.  I  must  go 
into  the  house  now  to  impress  the  poor  Indian, 
Stephen's  friend,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Reservation  Indians  are  a  good  deal  better  off 
than  we  are.  Most  of  them  let  their  farms 
and  sit  on  the  fence  to  watch  the  white  man 
work.  This  one,  however,  looks  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  hope  that  he  will  live  up  to  his  looks ;" 
and,  with  a  swish  of  her  short  skirts,  she 
dashed  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE    PEACE    PIPE 

WHEN  Jenny  Trail  entered  the  dining-room 
she  found  that  Stephen  had  already  introduced 
Van  Geld  to  her  father.  There  was  a  roaring 
log-fire  in  the  stove,  the  parson's  bounteous 
table  was  spread  for  the  midday  meal ;  the 
parson  himself,  with  his  back  to  the  stove, 
eagerly  awaited  the  signal  to  fall-to.  "Of 
course,  Dr.  Van  Geld,  you  will  stay  for 
dinner,"  said  the  good  old  man,  shaking  back 
his  long  grey  hair,  and  fixing  his  benevolent 
eyes  upon  the  unexpected  guest  with  a  look 
of  friendly  entreaty.  "  It  is  really  dinner,  you 
know,  although  my  daughter  prefers  to  call  it 
lunch.  Well,  well,  we  can't  all  be  young 
people  and  go  to  school  in  Ottawa,  can  we, 
doctor  ?  " 

"It  would  be  just  as  well  for  some  of  us  if 
we  could,"  laughed  Jenny  from  the  doorway. 
"  A  course  of  Ottawa  manners  might  raise  the 
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average  politeness  of  Four  Corners.  Why  do 
you  give  me  away  like  this,  dad,  when  I'm 
trying  to  put  on  frills  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  aware,  my  child,  that  in  the 
everyday  avocations  of  life  it  becomes  us  to 
be  ostenta—  But  Jenny  had  disappeared  to 
get  rid  of  her  furs. 

When  she  came  down,  blooming  like  a  rose, 
she  found  herself  confronted  by  a  dark,  hand- 
some, melancholy-faced,  swarthy  man,  whose 
black  eyes  were  filled  with  a  strange  fascina- 
tion. Save  for  his  high  cheek-bones,  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  Spaniard.  "  Shouldn't  like 
to  meet  him  alone  in  the  Bush,"  was  Miss 
Jenny's  unspoken  comment,  as  she  took  her 
place  at  the  table.  "  In  spite  of  his  civilisa- 
tion, he  suggests  tomahawks,  and  Chingach- 
gook,  and  Uncas,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
An  Indian  'brave'  in  broadcloth  is  rather 
mysterious.  I  hope  the  sight  of  the  sharp 
dinner  knives  won't  inspire  him  with  primitive 
yearnings  to  scalp  us.  My  hair  is  much  too 
nice  to  be  used  as  a  fringe  for  pipe-stems. 
Ugh ! "  She  shuddered,  and  turned  to  her 
guest.  "  Did  you  ever  kill  any  one  ? "  she 
asked,  with  disconcerting  suddenness.  "I  know 
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it  isn't  a  conventional  question,  but  we  make 
our  own  conventions  at  Four  Corners."  She 
paused,  as  if  hesitating  whether  to  continue. 

Van  Geld  bowed  interrogatively.  "  Kill 
any  one  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  split  any  one's  skull  open 
with  a  tomahawk  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  kill  any  one  professionally," 
inquired  Van  Geld,  "or  in  my  aboriginal 
capacity  ?  " 

"Ah,  perhaps  you  can  solve  a  point  for  me, 
Dr.  Van  Geld,"  struck  in  the  parson,  with  in- 
terest. "  Now,  I've  often  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  a  speedier  death  to  be  smitten  by  the 
flat  of  a  tomahawk,  or  to  have  the  edge  pene- 
trate one's  skull.  Unfortunately,  the  people  who 
undergo  these  practical  experiences  are  always 
unable  to  express  an  opinion  afterwards,  on 
account  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  operation. 
You  must  be  an  Indian,  doctor  ?  Pardon  my 
saying  so,  but  your  head  presents  all  the  pro- 
minent peculiarities  of  the  type  to  which  you 
belong.  Now,  the  Neandearthal  skull  and  the 
Cave- Dwellers  have  this  in  common  ;  in  the 
Neand " 

"Yes,"  hastily  interrupted  Van   Geld,  who 
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had  not  expected  to  hear  about  Neandearthal 
skulls  in  Four  Corners,  "  I  am  an  Indian. 
Didn't  you  find  that  out  directly  I  came  into 
the  room  ?  But,  although  I  am  a  pure-blooded 
Indian,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  know- 
ledge of  tomahawks  is  purely  theoretical." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  was  pretty  sure  that  you  were 
an  Indian  by  your  bearing.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  you  were  Spanish." 

Van  Geld  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise. 
"No,  I  never  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
I  am  an  Indian.  My  adopted  father  sent  me 
to  college,  and  superintended  my  medical 
training  until  he  died.  When  he  died,  I  lost 
his  social  influence,  although  he  left  me  all 
his  money.  Do  you  consider  me  your  equal 
socially  ?  "  he  asked,  with  bitterness.  "  Popular 
opinion  in  New  York  is  divided  as  to  whether 
I  ought  to  be  received  socially  or  not.  The 
question  was  not  settled  when  I  came  away." 

"  Personally" — the  parson  restrained  the  im- 
petuous Jenny  with  a  wave  of  his  hand — "  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  owe  you  an  apology 
for  robbing  and  starving  the  original  sons  of 
the  soil.  I,  for  one,  am  delighted  to  welcome 
you  to  my  house.  I — I  have  no  prejudices," 
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he  added  gently.  "  Surely,  if  you  can  tolerate 
my  mealy-hued  skin,  I  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  rich  colouring  of  yours." 

"  Oh,  dad,  dad,  you're  putting  it  all  wrong," 
said  the  impulsive  Jenny.  "  Dr.  Van  Geld,  we 
feel  honoured  at  being  privileged  to  entertain 
you.  The  mere  fact  that  you  are  a  little  more 
tanned  than  Stephen  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  deprived  of  so  great  a  pleasure. 
There,  dad,  now  aren't  you  getting  your 
money  back  for  all  that  expenditure  on  me 
in  Ottawa  ?  " 

"  In  fact,"  gently  declared  the  old  parson, 
"  you,  in  all  sincerity,  are  entertaining  us. 
This  venison  came  out  of  the  woods  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  rightfully  belongs 
to  your  people ;  the  trees  employed  in  building 
this  house  grew  in  yonder  forest ;  the  fish " 

Van  Geld  smiled,  and  the  smile  made  his 
face  almost  winning  in  its  sweetness.  "  To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  war."  He  was 
suddenly  genial  at  this  unlooked-for  transition 
from  the  harrowing  emotion  of  the  previous 
evening  to  the  society  of  people  who  wanted 
him  to  regard  them  as  friends.  "  You  have 
my  permission,  Miss  Trail,  to  give  me  some 
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more  venison.     Thus  do  I  come  into  my  own 
again." 

("  Looks  as  if  your  own  were  going  into 
you/'  murmured  Stephen,  as  Van  Geld  ate 
with  a  relish.) 

"  A  hunted  buck  came  through  the  village 
last  night,  and  the  wolves  daren't  follow  it. 
The  noise  made  by  the  village  dogs  woke  me 
up,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  poor  thing 
escape  unhurt,"  said  Jenny.  "  I  am  sorry  we 
can't  serve  its  relation  up  on  birch-bark.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  plates,  though  less  picturesque, 
are  easier  to  wash.  Birch-bark  is  sticky,  and 
apt  to  come  to  pieces.  Besides,  one  some- 
times finds  grubs  in  it,  and  I  don't  like 
grubs." 

"  Ah,  but  you  miss  the  fitness  of  things," 
said  Van  Geld.  "  Venison  ought  never  to 
be  eaten  in  a  house.  You  should  have  it  in 
a  birch-bark  wigwam,  on  a  birch-bark  platter, 
with  the  pearl-grey  smoke-wreaths  curling 
through  the  opening  in  the  roof,  a  bearskin 
on  which  to  lie,  and  a  dusky  squaw,  white- 
toothed,  black-eyed,  gay  with  barbaric  beads 
and  colour,  to  wait  upon  you."  He  sighed. 
"  Ah !  it's  all  gone  now.  All  gone !  I  have 
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forsaken  the  remnants  of  my  race  ;  I  am  a 
renegade." 

"But,"  suggested  Stephen,  "you  know  a 
heap  more  than  the  remnants  do.  Why  can't 
you  level  them  up  to  you  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  could,"  said  Van  Geld.  He 
looked  round  as  if  making  a  confession.  "  I 
am  afraid  to  see  much  of  them,  to  live  their 
life,  smell  the  smoke  of  their  camp  fires.  The 
nearer  I  get  to  the  Bush,  the  river,  the  moun- 
tains, the  trackless  paths  of  the  forest,  the 
more  I  go  down  to  their  level.  The  voice 
of  the  Indian's  god  whispers  from  the  pine- 
tops  as  they  sway  towards  me,  song  of  bird 
and  cry  of  beast  thrill  my  heart,  the  very 
winds  are  tainted  by  a  white  man's  coming. 
I  forget  my  diploma,  my  New  York  friends, 
my  club — everything.  Once  an  Indian,  always 
an  Indian.  Houses!  houses!  Nothing  but 
houses !  All  houses  stifle  me  !  "  He  looked 
longingly  at  the  snow  outside,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  plunge  through  the  window  into  the  fresh 
air  and  inhale  deep  draughts  of  it. 

"This  aversion  from  the  protection  afforded 
by  civilisation  constitutes  an  interesting  case 
of  Atavism—  '  began  the  parson. 
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Jenny  drew  a  little  nearer  to  Van  Geld, 
regarding  him  with  the  luminous  eyes  of  a 
startled  deer.  "  But  surely  you  don't  go 
through  life  with  all  this  sorrow  tugging 
at  your  heartstrings!  Isn't  there  a  remedy, 
doctor  ?  " 

"  If  there  is,  it  hasn't  occurred  to  me."  The 
doctor  was  almost  cheerful.  His  manner  im- 
plied that  he  was  consulting  a  patient.  "  Can 
you  suggest  one  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  can — the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  Get  your  white  friends  to  pull 
you  the  other  way.  Then  it  will  be  a  case  of 
who  pulls  hardest." 

"  I'm  a  whale  at  pulling,"  Stephen  declared 
modestly.  "  Shall  I  begin  now  ?  I'll  pull  him 
back  a  century  in  five  minutes,  though  I've 
often  got  *  Bush  sick '  myself." 

"Just  go  on  with  your  dinner,"  said  Miss 
Jenny  merrily;  "otherwise,  you  won't  be  able 
to  pull  for  all  you're  worth." 

The  parson  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
surveyed  Van  Geld  with  interest.  "  I  have 
often  wondered,"  he  mused,  "how  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  must  feel,  supposing  that  he 
had  been  taken  away  from  his  people  in 
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youth,  brought  up  as  a  white  man,  and  is  then 
confronted  with  the  remnants  of  his  race. 
Does  it  become  a  point  of  honour  with  him 
to  sink  his  aspirations  in  their  misery,  or  is 
he  to  pass  them  by  on  the  other  side  ?  Are 
they  to  degrade  him,  or  is  he  to  elevate  them  ? 
Does  he  want  to  burn,  destroy,  slay  the  domi- 
nant race  ?  Or  does  he  consider  it  the  neces- 
sary sequence  of  events  in  the  disposition  of 
an  all-wise  Providence,  that  the  stronger  race 
should  dispossess  the  weaker  ?  Does  it  ever 
occur  to  him  that  the  occupation  of  the  land 
by  its  indigenous  owners  was  merely  a  tem- 
porary tenancy  meant  to  pave  the  way  for 
others  ?  " 

"  Depends  whether  you're  an  indigenous 
owner,  or  the — the  others,"  suggested  Jenny, 
helping  Stephen  to  pumpkin  pie.  ("  I've  put 
my  whole  soul  and  a  heap  of  other  things  into 
this  pie,  Stephen.")  "When  you're  asked  to 
resign  your  ministry,  dad,  you'll  know  what 
it  is  to  be  paving  the  way  for  some  one  else, 
and  you  won't  like  it.  If  I  were  Dr.  Van 
Geld  that  is  how  I  should  feel." 

Van  Geld  looked  at  her  gratefully.  These 
people,  with  their  simple  unassuming  kindness, 
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were  fast  driving  away  his  melancholy  breedings. 
Jenny  nodded  as  his  eyes  brightened. 

"The  fact  is,  doctor" — she  rescued  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pie  from  Stephen's  neighbour- 
hood— "we're  a  set  of  robbers.  Only,  as  we've 
been  robbing  the  aboriginal  races,  and  have 
done  our  best  to  rob  them  gently,  you  must 
make  the  best  of  us.  You  must  remember 
that  the  Indians  probably  robbed  some  primeval 
race  whom  they  found  in  possession.  If  we 
didn't  rob  you  of  your  native  land  some  other 
nation  would  do  it,  and  wouldn't  be  so  kind. 
When  it  comes  to  '  rifles  versus  arrows,'  I 
would  rather  bet  on  the  rifles.  Besides,  at 
Ottawa  I  used  to  attend  some  very  learned 
lectures  on  '  The  Survival  of  the  Superior 
Races.'  Now,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  the  only  reason  you  survive  is  because 
you've  been  in  a  position  to  equip  yourself 
mentally  and  start  level  with  the  oppressor? 
The  question  is  all  in  a  nutshell — a  matter  of 
economics.  The  oppressor  gets  enough  food 
out  of  the  country  to  keep  him  alive,  the 
Indian  doesn't.  With  the  same  opportunities, 
the  white  man  thrives,  the  red  man  starves. 
For  instance,  that  salmon  we've  just  eaten 
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would  have  been  wasted  if  the  white  man 
hadn't  come  along  and  tinned  it.  If  there  had 
never  been  a  white  man  in  Canada,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  tinned  salmon.  Think  of 
that  now  ! " 

"  Tinned  salmon  !  "  Van  Geld's  eyes  flashed. 
"  You  take  a  noble,  beautiful  fish  like  a  salmon 
and — tin  it !  Tin  it — with  the  aid  of  filthy 
Chinamen  who  ought  to  be  scalped  or  buried 
alive.  Not  so  with  my  people.  They  have 
poetry,  colour,  imagination.  To  them,  the 
salmon  is  the  gift  of  the  Great  Manitou. 
Shut  your  eyes  for  a  moment,  see  the  myriads 
of  fish  swarm  up  the  rushing  river.  Their 
silver  scales  glisten  in  the  sun  as  they  dash 
and  leap  and  hurl  themselves  through  the  air. 
Here's  the  narrow,  deep-gorged  river — there 
are  the  millions  of  fish  shouldering,  pushing, 
jostling  one  another.  At  the  head  of  the  gorge 
stand  the  tents  of  my  people.  The  tribe  wakes 
at  daybreak  to  welcome  the  salmon.  The  head 
chief  and  elders  pray  with  closed  eyes  ;  for  if 
they  open  them,  the  Great  Manitou  will  with- 
draw his  gifts.  Every  one  is  given  a  small 
piece  of  salmon,  and,  after  he  has  eaten,  helps 
to  prepare  a  great  feast.  The  men  and  women 
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let  down  their  hair,  dance  in  a  circle,  with  hands 
extended,  palms  upturned  to  the  Great  Giver. 
The  chief  medicine  man  calls  them  to  look 
upward  as  he  closes  his  hands  and  lowers 
them  to  his  breast.  This  signifies  that  the 
Great  Manitou  has  given  the  gifts  prayed 
for.  Then  the  tribe  go  forth  and  spear  the 
salmon,  and  the  tents  are  filled  with  fresh 
food." 

"But  they  dry  it,  too,  don't  they?"  asked 
the  parson.  "I've  seen  the  fish  stretched  on 
poles  in  the  sun." 

Van  Geld  did  not  hear  him.  He  was  wading 
along  the  shallow  river  spearing  salmon,  hurling 
them  to  the  shore  for  the  old  women  to  take 
away.  The  sun  shone  on  the  gleaming  backs 
of  the  fish,  the  river  ran  red  with  blood,  the 
shouts  of  children,  the  yelling  of  squaws,  made 
music  in  his  ears  as  the  pines  swayed  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  foaming  river,  and  the  salmon 
rushed  to  their  doom.  His  hand  flying  out 
to  cast  a  spear,  struck  Stephen  in  the  ribs. 
Stephen's  gasping  exclamation  brought  him 
back  from  primeval  savagery. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it's  madly  exciting," 
he  said.  "  I  seem  to  know  all  about  it,  and  to 
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have  taken  my  share  in  it  since  the  beginning 
of  time." 

"  Exciting !  I  should  think  it  was,"  said 
Stephen.  "You'll  break  my  ribs  if  you  hit 
me  again.  Good  thing  I'm  not  a  salmon, 
isn't  it,  Jenny  ?  We  don't  know  how  to  eat 
nowadays.  In  the  old  times  an  Indian  could 
go  on  eating  for  three  days  without  stopping, 
and  wake  up  hungry  again  on  the  fourth." 

"  Suppose  you  go  into  the  kitchen  and  start," 
said  Jenny.  "  That  will  keep  you  fully  occupied 
till  Saturday." 

"You  must  remember,"  interposed  the  parson, 
"  that  more  than  half  of  that  bounteous  fish 
supply  was  invariably  wasted  in  the  old  days. 
Now  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  American 
Continent.  Modern  methods  are  invariably 
superior  to  primitive  wanton  waste." 

"  '  Primitive  wanton  waste!'  I  don't  care 
what  any  one  else  says,  but  I  believe  in 
1  primitive  wanton  waste.' ' 

Jenny  left  the  room.  In  a  short  time  she 
came  back  with  two  tins  of  salmon,  solemnly 
opened  the  stove,  thrust  them  in,  and  shut  it 
again.  Two  minutes  later  the  tins  exploded 
with  a  bang,  a  fishlike  odour  filled  the  room. 
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In  spite  of  his  culture,  Van  Geld  hailed  it 
with  rapture,  although  the  parson  involuntarily 
put  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose.  "The — the 
effluvium  is  most  marked,"  was  all  he  gently 
murmured  at  this  new  whim  of  Jenny's. 

"  Takes  the  Fraser  River  to  hold  fish  like 
that ;  a  stove  isn't  big  enough,"  suggested 
the  dismayed  Stephen.  "  They're  as  strong 
as  Samson." 

"That's  the  proper  way  to  treat  tinned 
salmon,"  declared  Jenny ;  "  even  though  I 
have  to  pay  for  the  damage  myself.  I  renounce 
tinned  salmon.  I'll  have  it  either  fresh  or  dried, 
or  speared  in  a  properly  picturesque  way." 

Some  new  sense  seemed  suddenly  to  stir  in 
Van  Geld.  He  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  chair 
as  the  parson  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  Jenny 
flitted  about  seeing  that  her  sturdy  handmaid 
removed  all  traces  of  dinner.  Then  she  opened 
the  double  windows,  and  the  keen,  fresh  air 
rushed  in  to  dissipate  the  fumes  arising  from 
the  stove.  "  Now,"  she  said,  reaching  up 
to  a  shelf  in  the  corner,  "  before  you  go,  Dr. 
Van  Geld,  you  must  smoke  the  peace  pipe 
with  us  as  a  pledge  of  inviolable  friendship. 
Then,  if  your  '  remnants '  get  loaded  up  with 
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whisky  in  Four  Corners  and  make  a  raid  on 
us  some  day,  we  shall  be  safe.  You  fill  it 
properly,  Stephen.  Here's  some  tobacco  I 
have  been  saving  up  for  dad's  birthday." 

She  handed  Stephen  a  long,  beautifully 
carved  pipe,  made  from  a  peculiar  kind  of 
porous  soapstone.  The  stem  was  of  wild 
cherry ;  underneath  it  ran  a  multi-coloured 
fringe  of  human  hair  ;  the  hair  varied  in  fine- 
ness and  length. 

Van  Geld  started.  "  Scalps?"  His  eyes 
shone  with  savage  lustre. 

"  Yes,  but  not — not  indigenous  ones,"  said 
Jenny.  "They're  part  of  the  price  we  paid 
for  robbing  you.  This  pipe  belonged  to  my 
great-grandfather.  There  —  there's  a  child's 
scalp — a  poor  little  murdered  child's."  She 
put  her  lips  to  a  silky  tress  of  hair.  "  Poor 
little  child !  No  race  can  ever  be  great  that 
wars  on  women  and  children." 

Van  Geld  looked  ashamed. 

"You  see,  we  didn't  have  everything  our 
own  way,"  Jenny  continued.  "  Now,  doctor, 
put  down  your  cigar  and  smoke  the  peace 
pipe.  We'll  sit  round  the  stove  and  fancy  it's 
the  Council  Fire  of  the  Six  Nations." 
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She  lit  the  pipe  with  a  glowing  pine-knot, 
put  it  to  her  lips  as  if  to  cleanse  it  from  any 
stain  of  blood,  drew  a  whiff,  and  handed  it  to 
her  father,  who  took  a  long  pull  and  passed  it 
on  to  Stephen.  Stephen,  in  his  turn,  after 
smoking,  gave  it  to  Van  Geld.  Van  Geld,  a 
strange,  trapped  look  in  his  face,  hesitated. 
"  But  I've  al " 

Jenny's  eyes  turned  upon  him  almost  threat- 
eningly. "  Smoke,"  she  said  imperiously. 
"  Smoke  with  us,  if  you  would  be  friends 
and  win  our  love." 

Van  Geld  hesitated  still  more,  raised  the 
pipe  to  his  lips,  lowered  it,  affected  to  laugh. 
"  An  idle  superstition.  A  mere  idle  supersti- 
tion. As  a  man  of  culture  I — - — " 

"As  a  man  of  culture  you  are  going  to 
smoke  that  peace  pipe,  or  Stephen  shall  brain 
you  with  an  improvised  tomahawk,"  Jenny 
peremptorily  declared.  Her  frown  gave  way 
to  a  smile.  "  For  our  sakes,"  she  whispered 
softly.  "  For  the  sake  of  the  little  child  your 
forefathers  so  ruthlessly  murdered  ;  for  the 
sake  of  that  Christ  who  looks  down  upon  us 
from  Prophet's  Hill — that  Christ  who  must 
be  sorely  put  to  it  sometimes  to  distinguish 
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savage    from    white    man,    white    man    from 
savage." 

Van  Geld  gave  a  grunt  as  the  faded  scalp- 
locks  danced  before  his  eyes.  His  hand  shook 
irresolutely.  Jenny  drew  a  step  nearer. 
"  Smoke  !  "  she  cried.  "  Smoke !  "  She  fixed 
her  blue  eyes  on  him  with  passionate  entreaty, 
and  fought  his  will  with  the  utmost  strength 
of  her  own. 

Van  Geld  thrust  out  a  shaking  hand  as  if 
to  hurl  the  pipe  through  the  open  window. 
Jenny's  eyes  held  him.  "Ugh!  It  is  cold," 
he  grunted.  "  I  will  smoke." 

As  she  put  the  mouthpiece  to  his  lips,  he 
inhaled  the  fragrant  tobacco  with  avidity. 
Over  his  face  there  stole  a  stolid  calm.  His 
eyes  met  Jenny's ;  her  pure  soul  dragged  him 
from  the  mire  into  the  light.  Looking  into 
her  face  he  saw  again  the  eyes  upon  the  Cross, 
sorrowful,  benignant,  yet  firm  of  purpose. 
The  tension  relaxed  ;  Jenny  was  just  a  girl 
again,  smiling  down  upon  him.  He  poured 
the  glowing  ashes  from  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
into  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  strode  to  the 
open  window,  and  cooled  them  without  flinch- 
ing, although  the  burning  tobacco  ate  into  his 
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palm.  With  a  sudden  gesture  he  turned, 
threw  the  ashes  over  Jenny,  and  left  the  room. 

"  What's  he  trying  to  turn  you  into  a  mud- 
heap  for  ?  "  asked  Stephen,  springing  angrily 
to  Jenny's  side.  "Why,  in  the  name  of  thunder, 
did  he  do  that  ? " 

Jenny  dusted  herself  free  from  the  ashes. 
She  had  seen  Van  Geld's  lips  working  with 
mute  appeal ;  something  in  his  eyes  kindled 
her  sympathy.  She  knew  that  she  had  driven 
him  to  a  decision  in  reference  to  an  important 
matter.  More  than  this  she  did  not  know, 
save  that  a  vague  trouble  stirred  within  her. 
Part  of  her  strength  had  gone  out  of  her  own 
keeping  into  his.  She  shivered.  Something 
called  her  to  follow  Van  Geld,  until  she  reached 
a  wigwam  beside  a  running  river.  She  lifted 
up  the  flap  and  looked  within.  Van  Geld  lay 
there  dead  upon  the  ground.  What  was 
Stephen  saying  to  her  from  the  distance  ?  Her 
head  ached,  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 
Van  Geld  looked  at  her  from  the  foot  of  a 
Cross. 

"  He  meant — most  interesting  man — that 
he  claimed  the  right  of  Indian  custom  to  pro- 
tect her  against  all  her  enemies,  that  she  was 
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sacred  from  his  anger,"  drowsed  the  parson. 
"  Most  interesting  man — Stephen.  Bring  him 
— 'gain."  He  fell  asleep  in  his  arm-chair. 

Seeing  that  Van  Geld  had  gone  towards  the 
stable,  Jenny  hesitated  a  moment,  and  followed 
after  as  he  strode  upon  Cyrus.  That  irate 
animal  crouched  to  spring,  his  white  fangs 
gleaming  in  pleasurable  anticipation.  She 
put  one  hand  on  Van  Geld's  arm  with  an 
air  of  timidity  which  was  wholly  new  to  her. 
"  Stay  !  He  is  making  for  your  throat." 

"Ugh!"  Van  Geld  brushed  her  roughly 
aside,  walked  up  to  the  dog,  and  eyed  it 
fixedly. 

Cyrus's  upper  lip  dropped,  his  coat  lay  close 
against  his  spine,  he  shrank  visibly.  With 
a  whimper,  he  closed  his  fangs,  and  slunk 
back  to  Jenny. 

"How  dare  you  touch  me!"  cried  Jenny, 
becoming  herself  again.  "You  are  very  rude, 
Dr.  Van  Geld." 

"  How — dare — I — touch  you  !  Touch  you  ! 
I — I  beg  your  pardon."  Van  Geld  spoke  as 
if  in  a  trance.  "  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? 
Who  has  burned  my  hand  ?  " 

"  Come  in  at  once."     Jenny  drew  him  back 
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to  the  house.  "  You  needn't  advise  me  how 
to  treat  it,  though  you  are  a  doctor,"  she  said 
shortly.  "  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  learned 
to  do  in  Ottawa." 

Van  Geld,  in  stupefied  silence,  allowed  her 
to  minister  to  him.  The  healing  touch  of 
her  cool,  flower-like  fingers  brought  balm  to 
his  anguished  soul. 

As  they  drove  back  across  the  river,  Van 
Geld  seemed  in  pain.  "  How  did  I  burn 
my  hand?"  he  asked  Stephen.  "I  don't 
remember." 

When  Stephen  told  him,  Van  Geld  was 
astonished.  "  Did  you  both  plan  that?"  he 
asked,  with  sudden  anger. 

"Plan  what?"  Stephen  was  astonished  in 
his  turn. 

"  This  smoking  of  the  peace  pipe  ?  " 

"Plan  it!  No,  of  course  not.  It  was  only 
a  freak  of  Jenny's.  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

Van  Geld  looked  up  at  the  sky.  "Oh, 
it  is  an  Indian  superstition.  If  I  were  to 
betray  either  of  you,  I  should  be  forever 
accursed." 

"  Betray !  You  don't  look  like  a  chap  who 
would  betray  a  friend."  Stephen  laughed 
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jollily,  and  chirrupped  to  the  pony.  "  I  feel 
as  if  I'd  known  you  all  my  life.  Now  we'll 
go  home  and  cure  dad.  Isn't  she  beautiful  ? 
Doesn't  the  mere  sight  of  her  drive  away  all 
the  troubles  of  the  world  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful ;  the  mere  sight 
of  her  drives  away  all  the  troubles  of  the 
world,"  echoed  Van  Geld,  and  fell  into  a 
brooding  reverie  which  lasted  until  they 
reached  Prophet's  Hill. 

After  unharnessing  the  pony,  Stephen  beck- 
oned Van  Geld  into  the  mysterious  depths  of 
the  barn.  "Will  it  take  a  long  time  to  cure 
the  old  man  ? "  he  asked,  rather  wistfully. 

Van  Geld  nodded.  Stephen  shuffled  rest- 
lessly from  one  foot  to  the  other.  "You're 
a  New  York  doctor,  aren't  you?" 

-Yes." 

"  And  you  know  what  you're  about  ?  " 

"If  any  man  can  cure  your  father,  I  can," 
succinctly  returned  Van  Geld.  "  I  promise 
nothing." 

Stephen  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
"I  trust  you,"  he  said  simply.  "Will  it  suit 
you  to  stay  with  us  till  spring  and  do  your 
best?" 
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"  I  will  stay  with  you  until  the  spring  and 
do  my  best." 

"I've  no  money  ;  but  if  you'll  take  the  pony ! 
He  likes  you  already." 

"  My  dear  lad,  of  course  I'll  not  take  the 
pony.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to " 

"  What?"  broke  in  Stephen  eagerly. 

"  Follow  the  pony's  example,  and  like  me." 

"You  bet,"  said  Stephen  heartily.  "But 
why  do  you  do  this  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  shown  me  '  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  world '?  Is  the  price  too 
great  to  pay  for  such  a  privilege  ? " 

Stephen  considered.  "  Not  if  you  were  my 
age,"  he  said  shrewdly. 

Van  Geld  put  his  hand  on  Stephen's 
shoulder.  "  My  dear  lad,  a  man  can  be  any 
age  Miss  Trail  wishes  him  to  be." 

"  I  don't  under " 

"Oh,  it's  quite  simple.  Some  women,  one 
loves  without  reverence ;  others,  one  rever- 
ences without  love.  The  rare  woman  one 
can  both  love  and  reverence,  makes  us  any- 
thing she  wishes,  any  age  she  wishes.  Besides, 
there  is  the  covenant  of  the  peace  pipe." 

They  emerged  into  the  starshine.     Stephen 
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looked  up  at  the  sky.  "  There's  not  a  star  as 
beautiful  as  Jenny's  eyes,"  he  said  with  con- 
viction. 

u  It  all  depends  with  what  eyes  you  regard 
the  stars.  You  see  only  human  eyes.  I  see — " 
He  waved  his  hand  reverently  towards  the 
Cross,  and  Stephen  understood. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    COMING    OF    SPRING 

IN  spite  of  the  prim  simplicity  of  whitewashed 
walls,  Jenny  Trail's  little  bedroom  was  ex- 
quisitely dainty  and  sweet  to  look  upon.  Its 
dimity  curtains  were  brightened  with  faint 
touches  of  colour,  the  snowy  bed  was  gay 
with  a  flower-embroidered  coverlet,  worked  in 
odd  moments  by  her  industrious  fingers.  She 
had  arranged  the  drapery  of  the  bed  habitant 
fashion,  with  an  arching  rod  at  the  head,  from 
which  flowed  a  cascade  of  soft  "  butter  muslin." 
A  marble  Cupid  hovered  over  the  sleeper  from 
the  topmost  folds  of  the  muslin.  He  held  a 
little  strung  bow  in  his  hands.  Jenny  Trail's 
sweet  lips  smiled  up  at  the  diminutive  archer, 
as  if  inviting  him  to  shoot,  A  ray  of  sunlight 
darted  through  the  window,  and  shone  on  her 
white  throat  and  golden  hair.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  yawned,  half-turned,  raised  the  hand 
which  was 

"  Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss," 
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and  stretched  fair  arms,  miracles  of  whiteness, 
above  her  until  the  parted  ringers,  touching  the 
point  of  Cupid's  arrow,  set  him  swinging  in 
mid-air.  Cupid  responded  to  her  touch,  the 
flowing  sleeves  fell  back  from  her  rounded 
arms,  his  string  suddenly  broke.  Before  sleepy 
Jenny  could  stay  the  urchin,  with  incredible 
boldness  he  plumped  straight  down  into  her 
heart  and  coldly  nestled  there. 

"Why  you — you  impudent  little  marble 
wretch ! "  Jenny  plucked  him  from  his  pre- 
sumptuous resting-place,  and  held  him  up  to 
the  light.  "  How  dare  you  !  Have  you  broken 
my  heart  or  only  your  own  wings?" 

She  surveyed  him  critically.  Cupid,  un- 
abashed, looked  down  upon  her,  intact — rosy 
—smiling. 

"This  sort  of  thing  must  be  put  an  end  to. 
You  must  be  taught  your  place,  so  up  you  go 
again,"  said  remorseless  Jenny.  The  dimples 
on  her  cheeks  showed  themselves.  "  By  this 
time,  you  ought  to  have  learned  how  to  behave 
yourself." 

She  reached  out  to  the  drawer  of  her  dressing- 
table  for  a  fresh  piece  of  elastic  with  which  to 

tie  up  Cupid,  and  set  him  swinging  anew. 

I 
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"  Stay  there,  you  monster."  Jenny  parted 
her  pearly  teeth  in  a  yawn.  "  When  I  want 
you  to  come  down,  I'll  let  you  know.  Guess 
you're  safer  up  there,  and  you  know  it." 

She  lowered  herself  luxuriously  into  her  soft 
bed,  which  billowed  up  on  either  side  of  her 
until  she  gave  a  little  sigh  of  content.  Cupid, 
seeing  her  so  far  away,  looked  absolutely 
sulky. 

Suddenly,  a  "  cheep-cheep  "  rang  out  under 
the  window-sill.  Jenny  sat  up  again. 

"  It's  the  blue-birds,"  she  said  breathlessly. 
"  The  blue-birds  !  Brave,  bonny,  wee  things, 
they've  come  out  of  the  south  and  brought  the 
spring." 

She  looked  up  at  the  Cupid  with  a  delightful 
smile.  "  The  blue-birds,  Cupid !  The  blue- 
birds !  Oh,  it's  no  good  your  being  sulky. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  throw  you  through  the 
window  and  let  them  peck  your  eyes  out. 
Trying  to  batter  an  entrance  into  my  heart, 
you  impudent  little  wretch  !  " 

She  gave  Cupid's  toe  a  twirl  with  her  little 
finger,  and  set  him  spinning  anew.  In  her 
hurry,  she  had  failed  to  fasten  the  elastic  pro- 
perly. It  slipped.  Eager  Cupid  alighted  with 
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a  rush  on  the  pink  palms  with  which  Jenny 
vainly  strove  to  ward  him  away. 

Jenny  looked  serious,  as  she  set  him  dancing 
up  and  down  in  mid-air.  "This  is  an  omen. 
You're  what  the  elder's  wife  calls  *  a  pre-soom- 
tu-ous  graven  image.'  The  spring  seems  to 
have  made  you  restless.  There!  there!  I 
can't  be  bothered  with  you  any  longer !  Now, 
are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

She  pressed  the  Cupid  to  her  lips,  jumped 
lightly  out  of  bed,  in  a  wave  of  whirling 
white  draperies,  and  put  him  away  in  a 
drawer. 

"  It's  a  shame  to  shut  you  up,"  she  laughed, 
"but  really  if  you  will  insist  on  flying  down  to 
take  my  heart  by  storm,  what  else  can  I  do ! 
As  if  poor  defenceless  maids  hadn't  enough 
to  think  of  without  being  worried  by  wicked 
little  marble  Cupids !  " 

She  threw  a  wrapper  over  her  shoulders, 
flung  wide  the  casement,  and  let  in  the  wooing 
west  wind  of  the  spring.  The  sun  rays  followed 
the  west  wind,  and  made  a  rippling  glory  of  her 
sweetly-flowing  hair.  She  was  Danae  wrapped 
in  a  shower  of  gold — Danae  with  the  soft 
down  of  a  peach  on  her  pretty  cheeks — Danae 
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who  frankly  embraced  her  lover  the  sun-god, 
and  hailed  with  rapture  his  kisses  on  her  milk- 
white  throat  and  eyelids.  "  The  spring!  The 
spring !  "  she  cried,  with  a  little  murmur  of  in- 
expressible content.  "  How  good  it  is  !  How 
good  it  is !  " 

There  were  streaks  of  muddy  snow  under 
the  lee  of  the  houses.  Cedar  and  pine  shone 
bravely  in  the  sunlight ;  stretches  of  grass, 
already  pied  and  starred  with  flowers,  grew 
greenly  by  the  roadside.  A  faint  perfume 
from  the  trailing  arbutus  in  the  adjacent  Bush, 
stole  delicately  up  to  Jenny's  window.  Here 
and  there,  a  buggy  crawled  slowly  along  to- 
wards the  village  through  a  sea  of  liquid  mud, 
the  sunlight  shining  on  the  tracks  it  left  be- 
hind. Already,  the  blossoms  of  the  red  maple 
uncurled  to  the  warm  west  wind  which  blew 
softly  over  the  river  ;  the  rock  elms  by  the 
Court  House  showed  dainty  leaflets,  the  burst- 
ing buds  on  the  Chinese  honeysuckle  uncrimped 
themselves  with  soft  little  rustles  of  ecstasy.  In 
the  vicarage  garden  Jenny's  cow,  released  from 
the  gloomy  thraldom  of  the  barn,  gambolled 
awkwardly  about,  scattering  the  red-plumed 
rooster  and  his  wives  with  her  ungainly  hoofs. 
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Suddenly  she  went  Berserker,  flung  up  her 
heels,  knocked  over  the  milking  pail  in  her 
way  and  dashed  through  the  cedar  rail  fence 
towards  the  brawling  Ottawa,  which,  ice  free, 
full  to  the  brim,  discoloured  by  melted  snow, 
flowed  swiftly  to  the  Falls. 

A  huge  raft  swung  slowly  round  the  Point 
and  floated  steadily  down  towards  Quebec. 
The  red-sashed  raftsmen  had  heaped  up  a 
platform  of  earth  at  one  end  of  the  raft  on 
which  to  cook  their  breakfast.  They  sang 
as  they  cooked,  and  Jenny  jubilantly  kept 
time  to  the  old  refrain  : 

"  Roule,  roulant,  ma  boule  roulant, 
En  roulant,  ma  boule  roulant, 
En  roulant  ma  boule." 

"  Cheep-cheep,"  importunately  persisted  the 
blue-birds  beneath  the  window. 

Jenny  crept  cautiously  forward  to  look  for 
these  harbingers  of  spring.  It  was  still  too 
early  in  the  year  for  the  humming-birds.  First 
the  grey-birds,  then  the  robins,  big  as  English 
thrushes,  each  sporting  the  pompous  red  waist- 
coat of  ponderous  Bumbledom,  then  the  blue- 
birds, then  oriole  and  bobolink,  canaries, 
emerald  green  humming-birds.  She  knew  and 
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loved  them  all.     All  of  them  knew  and  loved 
her. 

The  raft  drifted  behind  the  big  island  girt 
with  green  willows,  and  the  raftsmen's  voices 
grew  fainter — fainter  still — gradually  mellow- 
ing and  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Jenny 
began  to  comb  her  hair  and  sing  : 

" '  I  loved  her  in  the  early  Spring, 

When  blue-birds  mate  and  robins  sing  ; 

My  heart  cried  haste  !  oh  speak  !  make  haste  ! 

My  head  made  answer,  haste  is  waste  ! ' ' 

"  Cheep-cheep,"  piped  the  blue-birds.  Jenny 
looked  out  of  the  window,  but  could  not  see  them 
anywhere.  She  was  puzzled,  disappointed. 

"Why  are  you  hiding  under  the  wall  of  the 
house?"  she  questioned.  "There  isn't  any 
food  for  you  yet  I  didn't  expect  you  for 
another  week." 

"  Cheep-cheep,"  complained  the  blue-birds. 

11  Poor  little  birdies,  you're  so  tired  and 
hungry  after  your  long  journey  from  the 
south ;  and  I  haven't  anything  to  give  you 
until  I'm  dressed.  I — I  can't  come  down 
without  my  feathers  on,  you  silly  things." 

The  blue-birds  continued  to  "cheep-cheep" 
with  odd  persistency. 
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"  I  can't  help  it ;  you  must  wait  till  I've 
finished  dressing."  Jenny  began  to  sing  again, 
with  her  mouth  full  of  hairpins  : 

"'An'  de  groun'  she  go  a-sleepin'  t'roo  all  de  stormy 

season, 

Restin'  from  her  work  las'  summer,  till  she's  waken 
by  de  rain.' 

"  Where's  my — ?     Oh,  here  it  is  : 

*  Waken  by  de  rain 

Dat  le  bon  Dieu  sen'  some  mornin',  an'  of  course 
dat  be  de  reason ' 

Now,  where's  the  soap?  It  is  always  hiding 
itself  as  if  it  didn't  want  to  be  wasted. 

'  Dat  be  de  reason 
Every  year  de  groun'  she's  lookin' 

("  How  can  I  be  expected  to  sing  with  the  end 
of  my  hair  in  my  mouth  ? ") 

Jus'  as  fresh  and  young  again, 
Jus'  as  young  and  fresh  again.' 

My!  but  it's  good  to  be  alive  and  hear  the  blue- 
birds cheep-cheep  on  a  morning  like  this ! " 

"Cheep-cheep!"  went  the  importunate  blue- 
birds. 

"  I  believe  the  little  wretches  know  me 
again.  One  of  them  used  to  fly  in  at  the 
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window  and  steal  some  of  my  hair  off  the 
brush."  Jenny  deftly  twisted  up  the  shining 
masses  of  her  hair.  Suddenly  she  espied  a 
canoe  tied  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and 
an  inspiration  flashed  upon  her.  She  began 
to  laugh,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  merriment. 
"  I  don't  believe  the  blue-birds  have  come. 
I'll  soon  find  out.  Stephen  never  can  resist 
'The  Habitant's  Summer."1 

She  drew  back  a  little  into  the  shadow  of 
the  room,  and  thrilled  her  voice  through  the 
window  in  a  joyous  lilt  which  would  have  set 
even  a  greybeard's  pulses  stirring  : 

"  '  Den  you  geev  her  lee  tie  sunshine 

"  '  Wen  de  snow  go  off  and  leeve  her,' "  sang 
Stephen,  carefully  ambushed  in  the  bushes 
below. 

"  '  Let  de  sout'  win'  blow  upon  her — 
"  '  An'  you  see  beeg  changes  now.'  ' 

"  '  Wit'    de    steam    arisin'    from    her ' ' 

Jenny  broke  off  with  a  gurgle. 

"  '  Jus'  de  sam'  she  got  de  fever— 

"  '  An'  not  many  days  is  passin' 

"'Wen  she's  ready  for  de  plow,'"  they 
carolled  together. 

"  '  An'  not  many  days  is  passin', 
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Wen  she's  ready, 

Wen  she's  ready, 

Wen  she's  ready, 

Ready, 

Ready — 

Wen  she's  ready  for  de  plow.' ' 

Jenny  tiptoed  back  from  the  window,  hastily 
drew  the  Cupid  from  his  nest  of  cotton  wool, 
and  tied  a  long  string  to  him.  Her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  eyes  were  sparkling  with  mischief. 
Half-hidden  among  the  Chinese  honeysuckle 
and  the  slowly  uncurling  leaves  of  the  syringas, 
she  espied  the  top  of  a  soft  black  hat. 

She  leaned  over  the  window-sill.  "  I  wonder 
how  much  longer  that  ridiculous  boy  is  going 
to  hide  there.  Pretty  blue-bird  he  is !  He 
would  look  bluer  if  I  kept  him  waiting  much 
longer,  Now,  Master  Cupid,  you  flew  down 
this  morning  for  your  own  pleasure.  Off  you 
go  again  for  mine." 

She  deftly  lowered  the  Cupid  until  it  sud- 
denly rested  on  Stephen's  hat,  then  jerked 
it  back. 

Stephen  made  a  grab  at  the  Cupid,  caught 
him  by  the  wing,  and  pulled  it  off.  The  Cupid 
soared  in  a  lopsided  manner  to  Jenny's  window. 
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She  gave  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  looked  out. 
"  Stephen,  you  wretch  !  You've  broken  his 
wing." 

"  Come  down,  Jenny  ;  come  down,"  Stephen 
breathlessly  implored.  "  Come  down  !  You're 
— the  spring  itself.  You've  a  face  like  a 
flower.  Come  down  and  get  the  dew  on  it." 

"  Sh-h-h-h  !  You'll  wake  father.  My  poor 
Cupid!" 

"  Come  down,"  breathed  Stephen.  "  Jenny, 
come  down.  Never  mind  him.  He's  only 
stone.  I'm  not." 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  dangled 
the  Cupid  just  out  of  reach.  "  You  insidious 
wretch,  Stephen.  The  spring's  getting  into 
me.  Don't  tempt  me.  I  wonder  Cyrus  didn't 
eat  you." 

"  Come  down,  Jenny  ;  come  down." 

"  I — I  mustn't.  Father's  not  had  his  break- 
fast yet." 

"  Breakfast !  Why,  he  won't  get  up  for  a 
couple  of  hours." 

"  Yes,  breakfast.  He  must  have  his  break- 
fast." 

"Well,  what's  the  hired  girl  for?  Jenny, 
come  down  ;  come  down." 
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"What  for?" 

"  The  canoe's  full  of  breakfast." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  canoe." 

"  Come  down,  and  I — I'll  explain." 

Jenny  looked  out.  The  sunlight  caught  her 
radiant  face,  her  laughter-parted  lips. 

"  Stephen,  we  shall  be  hauled  up  to  the 
Mourner's  Bench  and  publicly  admonished." 

"  I  don't  care  as  long  as  we  get  on  the  river  ; 
it's  worth  it.  Come  down,  Jenny  ;  come  down." 

"  But  we  shall  be  seen." 

"  No,  we  shan't.  The  canoe's  there  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  You  can  get  through 
the  kitchen,  out  by  the  garden  door,  along  by 
the  back  of  the  woodshed,  and  we'll  be  on  the 
river  in  five  minutes.  Just  think  of  it !  The 
blessed  dancing  river  in  five  minutes." 

"  Hush-h !  Stephen,  duck  in  the  bushes. 
Some  one's  coming." 

Stephen  hastily  ducked  as  the  village  butcher 
came  up  to  the  house.  He  caught  sight  of 
Jenny's  open  window. 

"  Wantin'  anytin'  dis  mornin',  Miss  Trail  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Jenny  sweetly. 
"  Isn't  it  time  you  were  at  home  for  breakfast, 
Levallier  ?  I  fancied  I  saw  that  new  game- 
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cock  of  yours  going  down  to  the  Judge's  just 


now." 


"  Excuse  to  me,  Miss  Jenny.  Dat  game- 
cock! I  com'  bimeby." 

Levallier  rushed  back  to  his  cart,  and  gal- 
lopped  off  down  the  road  in  search  of  his  cher- 
ished gamecock,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights. 

' '  Cock  -  a  -  doodle  -  doo  !  "  crowed  Stephen. 
"  Come  down,  Jenny;  come  down." 

Jenny,  bubbling  over  with  laughter,  shut 
the  window,  and  came  softly  downstairs,  pick- 
ing up  her  favourite  paddle  as  she  neared  the 
door.  Then  she  undid  the  bolt,  and  walked 
boldly  towards  the  river,  the  cautious  Stephen 
slinking  along  by  the  woodshed. 

"  Don't  do  that,  Stephen,"  she  suddenly 
called  out.  "Come  along  in  the  open." 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  want  me  to  be  seen," 
said  the  amazed  Stephen,  joining  her. 

"  I  didn't,  but  there's  Albery  Case  going 
along  the  shore.  He's  stopped  to  look  at 
your  canoe.  He  surely  can't  have  been  drink- 
ing already  this  morning.  Oh,  Stephen,  it 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it.  I  do  hope 
I'm  not  to  blame  for  his  unsteady  ways.  He 
hates  you,  he  says." 
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" Jealous,  is  he?  Seems  to  think  I  can't 
take  you  out  on  the  river  without  his  leave. 
We'll  show  him." 

"Yes."  The  girl's  lip  curled.  "  Don't  let 
us  spoil  this  spring  morning  by  talking  about 
him.  He  promised  to  behave  better,  so  I  sent 
him  back  his  horse.  I  wonder  why  he  is 
lingering  there.  What  is  he  doing?  He 
walks  as  if  he  were  half-drunk." 

"  I  don't  know."  Stephen's  lips  set  grimly. 
"  Drunk  or  sober,  he  might  have  waited  a  bit. 
The  first  spring  day,  too." 

"I  don't  know  either,"  Jenny  reluctantly 
admitted.  "  See,  he  has  the  black  horse  with 
him." 

"  Brought  it  down  to  wash  its  legs,"  said 
Stephen.  "  You've  been  keeping  it  in  the 
stable  while  the  thaw  was  on  ? " 

"  Of  course.  One  couldn't,  get  about  in  that 
mud." 

"  Legs  a  bit  swelled."  Stephen  was  very 
critical  about  horses.  "  Glad  he's  inclined  to 
be  friendly  again." 

If  Case  were  inclined  to  be  friendly,  he 
successfully  concealed  his  inclination,  for  his 
features  were  distorted  with  rage,  as  Jenny, 
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with  a  brief  nod,  went  up  to  the  black  horse 
and  began  to  pat  its  arched  neck. 

The  beautiful  beast  tugged  at  its  halter 
and  turned  towards  her.  "And  I  haven't 
any  sugar  for  you,  you  beauty,"  said  Jenny. 
"  You  will  be  good  to  him,  won't  you?" 
she  asked  Case.  "  I  didn't  want  to  send  him 
back  to  you  at  all,  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
keep  him." 

Case  turned  upon  her  in  drunken  wrath. 

"  He's  no  good  to  me.  You've  stolen  him 
away  from  me.  I've  a  mind  to  shoot  him." 

"  Shoot  him ! "     Jenny  was  horrified. 

"Yes — shoot  him."  Case  pulled  the  horse 
away  from  Jenny,  and  shortened  his  hold  on 
the  halter.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked 
roughly. 

Jenny  spoke  very  gently.  "  Out  in  the 
canoe — to  welcome  the  spring.  It  is  such 
a  lovely  morning." 

"  Better  go  home  again  and  leave  the  spring 
to  welcome  itself,"  said  Case. 

"Go  home  again!  Are  you  mad?  Stephen, 
untie  the  canoe  at  once." 

Stephen  untied  the  canoe.  As  he  did  so, 
his  foot  kicked  against  a  shining  something  on 
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the  sand.  "  Hulloa,  Case  !  This  your  knife  ?  " 
he  asked,  pitching  it  to  him. 

Case  caught  the  knife.  "  I — I  dropped  it," 
he  said  hastily.  "  You  go  home,  Jenny  Trail. 
It  won't — won't  do  you  any  good  to  be  seen 
about  with  a  fellow  like  that,"  he  added, 
pointing  contemptuously  towards  the  stooping 
Stephen. 

Jenny  towered  above  him.  Then  she  caught 
sight  of  the  horse.  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you, 
Albery,"  she  said  gently.  "  Please  don't  drink 
any  more.  You  never  used  to  before  you 
came  into  all  that  money.  Why  should  you 
be  so  unhappy  on  such  a  beautiful  morning ! 
Tie  up  the  horse  and  come  with  us  if  it  will 
make  you  any  happier.  You  grieve  me,  dis- 
appoint me." 

"Come  with  you!"  Case  turned  white. 
"  N-no,  thanks.  I — I'm  busy."  He  put  up 
his  hand  as  if  to  shut  out  Jenny's  lovely  eyes. 
A  robin  lit  on  a  bush  within  a  couple  of  yards 
and  began  to  sing.  "  Jenny,  don't  go.  Don't 
go.  Let  him  go  'lone.  I'll  give  you  the  black 
horse  if  you'll  come  back,"  he  added  in  a  husky 
whisper.  "  Mosh  important  come  back — come 
back  right  off." 
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"  Don't,"  Jenny  implored.  "  Don't  spoil 
everything.  Of  course  I'm  going — with 
Stephen." 

"  With  Stephen !  Won't  shtay  with  me  ? 
That's  your  last  word  ?  All  ri !  " 

"  Yes,  my  last  word."  She  turned  away, 
then  came  back  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Albery.  The  fresh  air 
will  do  you  good.  Tie  up  the  horse  and  come 
with  us.  We  can  squeeze  you  into  the  canoe. 
You  never  used  to  be  so  vindictive." 

Stephen  retied  the  canoe  and  came  behind 
them  as  Case  shook  his  head.  The  next 
moment  there  was  the  sharp  whip-like  crack 
of  a  revolver,  the  black  horse  bounded  into  the 
air  with  a  semi-human  scream,  and  fell,  shot 
through  the  heart. 

"  Guesh  you  can  have  him  now."  Case 
put  the  revolver  in  his  pocket  and  turned 
away. 

With  a  bound,  Stephen  was  at  his  throat. 
Jenny  sprang  hastily  between  them  and  thrust 
back  Case  with  a  force  that  made  him  reel. 
"  Not  to-day,  Stephen.  Not  to-day,"  she 
cried.  "Get  into  the  canoe.  You  hear  me! 
Get  in  at  once." 
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Stephen  loosened  his  hold  of  Case's  throat 
and  walked  moodily  back  to  the  canoe. 

Case's  eyes  fell.  Something  in  Jenny's  sor- 
rowful attitude  compelled  him  to  raise  them 
again.  "  Don't  look  at  me,"  she  said  hastily. 
"Look  up  to  the  sky — to  God;  thank  Him 
I  have  saved  you  from  murder.  You  had 
better  leave  here  ;  make  a  fresh  start  some- 
where else." 

"  I  will — with  you  ;  not  otherwise,"  said 
Case,  who  seemed  quite  sobered  by  his  own 
cruelty.  "  One  thing's  led  to  another,  Jenny. 
I'm  lost  without  you.  Marry  me,  give  me 
a  chance.  I — I'll  reform,  quit  drinking,  give 
up  cards,  everything  if  you'll  only  have  me. 
I'm  mad  when  I  see  you  with  that  fellow.  I'd 
rather  have  you  dead  at  my  feet.  Give  me 
a  chance.  Give  me  a  chance." 

"  Give  you  a  chance  !  "  Jenny's  glance  fell  on 
the  dead  body  of  the  black  horse  and  her  heart 
hardened.  "  What  chance  did  you  give  the 
poor  beast  that  loved  me!  You  coward!" 
she  said  passionately.  "  Oh,  you  coward,  to 
slay  something  so  much  nobler  than  yourself. 
Go  away  ;  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  you." 

"  Very  well.    You'll  be  sorry  presently.    I've 
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given  you  your  chance  and  you  won't  take  it. 
Don't  blame  me  whatever  happens,  that's  all." 

Case  slouched  away  a  few  steps  as  if  some- 
thing tugged  at  his  heart-strings  and  drew  him 
back  again.  Jenny  did  not  move. 

He  suddenly  swung  round  and  returned  in 
momentary  hope.  But  one  glance  at  her  set 
face  was  sufficient.  In  silence,  she  pointed  to 
the  path ;  in  silence,  he  went  away,  with  hang- 
ing head  and  shambling  steps.  At  the  top  of 
the  path,  he  looked  back  again.  His  hands 
half  rose,  then  fell  limply  at  his  sides. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  stumbled  away 
like  a  man  walking  in  the  dark. 

Jenny  passed  the  dead  horse  with  averted 
eyes,  stepped  lightly  into  the  canoe,  and  picked 
up  a  paddle. 

"  Where  shall  we  go?"  asked  Stephen. 
"  Let's  get  away  from  that  poor  beast  bloat- 
ing in  the  sunlight." 

"  Anywhere.  Anywhere.  Put  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  forget  all  this."  She 
made  a  gesture  of  disgust.  "Oh,  Stephen, 
I  was  so  happy,  so  full  of  thankfulness  for 
being  alive  on  such  a  morning.  Your  voice 
filled  me  with  gladness.  And  then " 
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With  a  vigorous  sweep  of  her  paddle,  Jenny 
sent  the  canoe  into  the  whirling  rapids  in- 
stead of  coasting  along  the  placid  waters  by 
the  bank.  "  Let  us  fight  our  way  across  and 
come  back  higher  up,"  she  said,  her  white 
teeth  firmly  set.  "We  can  do  it,  Stephen,  with 
a  little  pluck.  I,  too,  want  to  forget  that  dead 
horse." 

She  and  Stephen  were  both  experienced 
canoeists ;  but  it  required  all  their  skill  and 
strength  to  manage  the  frail  vessel  in  this 
whirling  torrent  of  waters  which  rushed  madly 
towards  the  Long  Sault  Falls.  The  canoe 
shot  forward  like  an  arrow,  then  suddenly 
began  to  slacken  speed,  to  go  slower  and 
slower  in  'spite  of  Stephen's  vigorous  efforts. 
Jenny  gave  a  little  cry,  for  Case  had  come 
back  to  the  shore,  and  was  making  frantic 
signs  to  them  to  get  out  of  the  rapids. 

The  water  began  to  bubble  up  through  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe  and  force  a  large  section 
of  it  apart. 

"  He's  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  the  skunk !  " 
Stephen  suddenly  whisked  off  his  coat,  plugged 
it  against  the  rush  of  incoming  water,  then  got 
his  knees  over  the  coat.  "  Paddle,  Jenny, 
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paddle,  or  we're  done  for.  If  we  can't  get  out 
of  this  in  the  next  five  minutes,  we'll  be  carried 
over  the  Falls." 

Jenny,  with  full  comprehension  of  the  danger 
into  which  she  had  brought  Stephen,  merely 
nodded.  Then  began  a  splendid  struggle. 
The  Falls  were  only  half  a  mile  away.  Stephen 
strained  every  nerve  and  muscle,  got  the 
canoe  within  a  yard  of  the  calm  water, 
and  could  not  move  her  an  inch  nearer  the 
outside  of  the  rapids.  He  caught  up  the  rope, 
and  made  one  final  effort.  "Jump,  Jenny, 
jump  !  "  he  shouted. 

Jenny  jumped,  and  fell  into  smooth  water, 
striking  out  with  all  the  ease  of  an  accom- 
plished swimmer — an  ease  acquired  by  constant 
plunges  from  the  old  wharf.  Stephen  just 
cleared  a  projecting  rock,  the  canoe  doing  its 
best  to  drag  him  back ;  but  he  slanted  off 
and  drew  the  light  cockleshell  after  him  into 
the  placid  stream.  "All  right,  Jenny?"  he 
spluttered.  "  I've  got  the  canoe,  too." 

Jenny  gurgled  back  at  him,  "  I  can  swim 
ashore  all  right,  though  my  clothes  are  pretty 
heavy.  Let  go  the  canoe ;  it  isn't  worth 
bothering  about." 
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But  Stephen  doggedly  swam  for  the  shore, 
towing  the  canoe  after  him,  and  from  time  to 
time  casting  an  anxious  backward  glance  at 
Jenny,  who  let  herself  go  gently  with  the 
stream.  Soon  his  feet  touched  the  bottom, 
he  waited  for  her,  and  they  stood  upon  the 
sandy  shore  shaking  themselves. 

"  Swallowed  any  water?"  Stephen  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Swallowed  any  water ! "  Jenny  began  to 
laugh.  "  Not  much ;  I  seem  to  have  been 
eating  sawdust  all  the  time.  That's  the  longest 
swim  I've  ever  had  in  ordinary  things." 

Suddenly  she  remembered,  and  shivered. 
"Oh,  Stephen,  it's  too  horrible — horrible. 
You  think  he  meant  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  meant  to  do  it."  Stephen 
tramped  onward,  towing  the  canoe  through  the 
shallow  water.  He  stopped  a  moment  and 
jammed  back  the  piece  of  bark  which  still  floated 
about  in  the  canoe's  bottom.  "You  can  see 
it  ;  it's  a  clean  cut  with  a  knife.  He  thought 
he'd  get  me  in  it  alone,  and  I  couldn't  swim 
through  the  rapids.  Well,  he  has  the  grace 
not  to  run  away  anyhow." 

Jenny  kept  up  with  him,  her  shoes  squeezing 
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out  water  at  every  step.  The  exertion  had 
given  her  a  lovely  colour.  This  sudden  fight 
for  life  thrilled  her,  filled  her  with  content.  It 
proved  that  she  was  no  bread-and-butter  miss, 
but  able  to  hold  her  own  by  a  man's  side.  And 
the  man  was  Stephen.  It  was  not  until  they 
came  up  to  Case  that  she  remembered  he  was 
armed. 

Stephen  wasted  no  words  on  Case,  but 
sprang  at  him  as  the  latter  felt  for  his  revolver. 
In  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  Jenny's 
escape,  Case  had  repented  of  his  mad,  drunken 
villainy,  and  had  no  thought  of  fighting.  When 
he  saw  the  look  in  Stephen's  eyes,  he  realised 
the  danger  in  which  he  stood  ;  but  Stephen  was 
upon  him  ere  he  could  act. 

Stephen  dexterously  caught  Case's  wrist  in 
a  vice-like  grasp. 

"  Let  go,"  shouted  Case.  "  You've  nearly 
broken  my  wrist." 

The  revolver  fell  on  the  white  sand.  Stephen 
shifted  his  grip  to  Case's  collar,  and  motioned 
Jenny  to  bring  him  the  revolver. 

White  to  the  lips,  she  brought  it.  "  Stephen, 
don't — don't  kill  him,"  she  implored.  "  He 
didn't  mean  to  do  it.  He's  not  sober  now." 
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Stephen  took  the  revolver,  his  eyes  blazing 
with  fury.  "  Come  !  "  He  pulled  Case  to  the 
water's  edge.  "  Come !  " 

Case,  disarmed,  his  wrist  nearly  broken  by 
the  violence  of  Stephen's  grip,  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  unresistingly  to  the  water's  edge.  "  Get 
in."  Stephen  sternly  pointed  to  the  canoe. 

"  W-why  ? "  stammered  Case.  He  turned  to 
Jenny,  his  eyes  full  of  fear.  "Jenny,  save  me. 
I — I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  I'd  been 
drinking." 

The  soft  thunder  of  the  water  rushing  over 
the  Long  Sault  Falls  came  back  to  them 
mingled  with  the  singing  of  birds. 

"  Get  in."  Stephen  touched  Case's  ear  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  revolver.  "  Get  in." 

Case  looked  at  Jenny's  white  face,  but  there 
was  no  pity  in  it.  He  turned,  stepped  moodily 
into  the  boat,  and  Stephen  pushed  it  out  with 
his  foot. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  as  the  canoe 
swung  into  the  rapids  and  whirled  away,  Jenny 
threw  a  paddle  to  Case.  The  next  moment 
the  canoe  felt  the  grip  of  the  rapids,  and  leaped 
forward  towards  the  Falls. 

"Will  he — will  he  go  over?"  Jenny  asked, 
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clinging  to  Stephen's  arm.  "  There  were  two 
of  us,  yet  we  couldn't  work  that  water-logged 
canoe  out  of  it.  Stephen,  this  is  murder — a 
disabled  man — the  Falls — and " 

Stephen  looked  her  in  the  eyes.  "  If  he 
had  tried  to  shoot  me  I  wouldn't  have  minded, 
Jenny ;  but  he  was  trying  to  murder  you." 

"  Murder— me!" 

"  Yes,  you.  As  I  showed  you  just  now, 
he'd  cut  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  square  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  wedged  the  bark  in 
again.  He  must  have  seen  us  coming  long 
before  we  saw  him." 

"And  now?" 

"  Now,  it's  his  turn.  He'll  have  to  swim  for 
it  just  as  we  did,  that's  all." 

"It's  awful,  Stephen,  awful.  We  were  two; 
you've  hurt  his  hand." 

Stephen  ground  his  teeth.  "  It's  justice. 
Justice!  He  might  have  let  us  have  one  hour 
together — the  most  perfect  hour  of  our  lives. 
I  don't  pity  him." 

"  Can  he  swim  ashore  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  Stephen,  this  is  wicked,  remorseless.  I — 
Ah-h  !  The  canoe's  settling  down," 
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Stephen  turned  to  look  at  the  dead  horse. 
His  face  hardened  again. 

"  Can't  you  get  another  boat — go  after  him  ?  " 
pleaded  Jenny.  "  Give  him  a  chance.  I  should 
have  been  kinder  to  him.  I  didn't  know  he'd 
take  it  in  that  way." 

"  It's  too  late  now." 

"  No,  no,"  Jenny  implored.  "Ah!  See 
there  !  See  there !  " 

Another  canoe  shot  out  from  an  island  in 
mid-stream.  Case,  with  stupefied  face  turned 
skyward,  sat  without  making  an  effort  to  help 
himself,  as  Van  Geld  came  up.  The  murderer's 
canoe  approached  the  edge  of  the  rapids,  filled, 
sank,  and  the  next  moment  Van  Geld  dexter- 
ously hauled  Case  in  over  the  stern  of  his  own 
canoe,  an  almost  impossible  feat  without  up- 
setting it. 

Although  Case  had  the  good  sense  to  remain 
perfectly  still,  it  was  touch-and-go  with  him. 
As  soon  as  Van  Geld  had  dragged  him  into 
the  boat,  he  paddled  off  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Jenny's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  That  doctor 
of  yours  is  a  brave  man." 

"No  one  but  an  Indian  could  have  managed 
a  canoe  like  that  without  getting  wrecked  in 
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the  rapids,"  Stephen  admitted.  "  I  always  have 
to  rush  it,  and  get  carried  down  a  bit.  You'd 
better  keep  this,  Jenny,  in  case  of  accidents." 

He  handed  her  the  shining  revolver. 

"You  think?" 

"  I  think  you  may  need  it  some  day." 

She  put  the  deadly  little  weapon  within  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Bury  this  horse  ;  the  best  horse  between 
here  and  Ottawa.  I'd  rather  have  seen  a  man 
shot." 

After  he  had  gone  to  fetch  a  spade,  Jenny 
brushed  away  the  flies  which  were  already 
beginning  to  congregate  upon  the  dead  horse, 
and  waited.  A  shadow  of  constraint  had  arisen 
between  her  and  Stephen.  Men's  fierce  passions 
marred  the  coming  of  spring ;  there  was  blood 
upon  the  white  sand.  She  was  puzzled,  per- 
plexed. "  It  would  have  been  murder,"  she 
repeated,  almost  unconsciously.  "  Murder." 

When  Stephen  had  finished  his  task,  he 
stood,  flushed  and  breathing  hard,  by  the  black 
horse's  grave.  "He  was  a  good  horse — a  good 
horse.  Better  kill  a  bad  man  than  a  good 
horse." 
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11  Stephen  !  Stephen  !  Drive  that  robin 
away ;  he  sings  so  sweetly  I  can't  bear  it." 
Jenny  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

She  ran  up  to  the  house,  leaving  Stephen 
standing  moodily  on  the  shore.  As  she  turned 
the  corner,  and  groped  blindly  for  the  door,  a 
sudden  shower  of  "  cheep-cheeps"  fell  upon  her 
ears.  Half-a-dozen  blue  jewels  flashed  through 
the  air  and  alighted  at  her  feet. 

God's  sun  shone  over  the  world  again. 
"  Stephen  ! "  she  cried  softly  to  the  moody  figure 
on  the  shore,  "  Stephen  !  The  blue-birds  have 
come  back ! " 


CHAPTER    VII 

COMPASSION 

THE  Indian  doctor's  rescue  of  Case  had  not 
been  altogether  a  matter  of  chance,  although 
he  had  done  his  best  to  keep  out  of  Stephen's 
way  for  the  time  being. 

After  a  sleepless  night  occasioned  by  wit- 
nessing Old  Man  Flint's  sufferings,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  relieve  them,  had  lately 
become  more  acute  than  ever,  Van  Geld  rose 
at  daybreak,  well  knowing  that  Stephen  meant 
to  go  over  to  Four  Corners ;  for  Jenny  Trail 
was  an  irresistible  magnet  which  never  failed 
to  draw  the  lad  across  the  river  as  soon  as 
he  could  safely  leave  his  father.  But  when 
Stephen,  his  preparations  for  departure  finished, 
hurriedly  bolted  a  cold  breakfast  and  got  out 
the  canoe,  Van  Geld  purposely  went  off  in 
order  not  to  embarrass  the  young  lover  with 
his  unwelcome  presence.  He  saw  Stephen 

come  to  the  door  of  the  hut  and  look  round, 
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then  track  him  through  the  soft  mud  to  the 
barn. 

In  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  Van  Geld  could 
not  repress  a  grim  smile  at  the  expression  on 
Stephen's  face  when  the  latter  put  his  head  in 
at  the  stable  door  and  softly — very  softly — as  a 
kind  of  compromise  with  his  conscience,  called, 
"Van  Geld,  where  are  you?  Aren't  you 
coming  across  the  river  with  me  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer.  Van  Geld,  with  grim 
humour,  pictured  to  himself  the  expression  of 
Stephen's  face  were  he  to  step  out  of  the  shadow 
and  announce  his  intention  of  accompanying 
the  lad. 

Stephen  hesitated.  "  I — I  suppose  I  ought 
to  call  louder,"  he  mused.  "  He's  such  a  good 
chap,  he's  cut  off  here  to  hide,  so  that  I  shan't 
feel  bound  to  ask  him  to  go  with  me.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  he  might  be  in  the  way  ;  somehow, 
when  Jenny's  round,  other  people  always  are 
in  the  way  ;  but,  after  all,  he's  our  guest.  It's 
darned  mean  to  leave  him  out  in  the  cold  the 
first  morning  the  river's  really  all  right.  No, 
I  don't  want  him,  but  I  can't  do  it.  Van  Geld 
-Van  Geld — Van  Ge-eld  !  Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Van  Geld  quietly,  as  he  rose 
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from  the  heap  of  hay  close  to  Stephen's  pony. 
"  Don't  make  such  a  noise  or  they'll  hear  you 
at — Four  Corners." 

Stephen  gave  a  jump  which  carried  him  into 
an  adjacent  heap  of  hay. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  near,"  he 
stammered.  "  I — I'm  very  sorry." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  Van  Geld  drily.  "  For 
being  young  and — human  ?  " 

4 'Oh,  you  know  what  for,"  said  the  direct 
Stephen.  "  And,  come  to  think  of  it,  I'm  not 
so  very  young." 

"  Yes,  I  know."  Van  Geld  smiled.  "  Don't 
'  come  to  think  of  it.'  It's  a  great  thing  to  be 
young." 

He  turned  aside  rather  sadly,  for  his  own 
youth  had  been  a  grinding  struggle  to  prove 
himself  intellectually  the  equal  of  the  young 
men  around  him.  Physically,  his  superiority 
had  never  for  one  moment  been  questioned. 

Stephen  stood  looking  down  in  a  shame- 
faced way.  "  I  feel  such  an  infernal  humbug ; 
but,  of  course,  there  are  some  things  one  can't 
talk  about.  You  understand  me  better  than 
anybody  in  the  world  'cept  Jenny." 

Van   Geld    turned    to  grip  Stephen's  hand. 
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"  Go  and  talk  about  the  other  things  that  do 
admit  of  discussion — with  Miss  Trail."  And 
Stephen  went,  feeling  that  he  had  not  been 
untrue  to  this  new  friend  who  was  responsive 
to  every  finer  chord  of  his  nature. 

After  seeing  Stephen  launch  his  gaily  adorned 
canoe,  Van  Geld  became  restless.  Old  Man 
Flint  groaned  in  his  broken  slumbers,  and 
tossed  from  side  to  side.  Presently,  irresistibly 
drawn  into  the  open  air,  Van  Geld  borrowed 
Flint's  canoe,  and  paddled  over  to  one  of  the 
little  islands  in  mid-stream.  He  wanted  to  be 
alone — to  think  ;  and  he  could  think  only  in 
the  open  air.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross, 
he  could  not  think.  Furtively,  surreptitiously, 
he  had  carried  sacks  of  soil  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  and  had  made  a  little  garden  there, 
gay  with  spring  flowers  from  the  valley.  Some- 
times, he  fancied  that  the  sweetness  of  the 
flowers  was  wafted  up  to  the  Figure  on  the 
Cross.  Sometimes,  he  stole  there  in  the  cold 
moonlight  to  pray,  to  offer  penance  for  his 
atrocious  crime,  to  beseech  that  when  the  hour 
of  judgment  came,  as  come  it  must,  his  love  for 
Stephen  and  Jenny  Trail  might  also  plead  for 
him. 
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Lost  in  a  brooding  reverie,  he  became  un- 
conscious of  the  passing  hours.  Then  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  Stephen  and  Jenny  Trail 
come  slowly  down  to  the  beach.  A  fierce  pang 
shot  through  him ;  he  turned  away  lest  he 
should  seem  to  spy  upon  their  movements. 
But  why  did  they  delay  to  get  into  the  canoe  ? 
Involuntarily  watching  from  the  shelter  of  the 
island,  he  saw  all  that  happened,  heard  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  dying  horse,  noticed 
Stephen  thrust  Case  into  the  canoe  and  push 
it  into  the  rapids.  At  first,  he  looked  on  indif- 
ferently. His  sympathies  were  so  much  with 
Stephen  that,  had  it  been  necessary,  he  would 
have  let  Case  drown  without  making  an  effort 
to  save  him  ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  what  Case 
had  done  to  excite  Stephen's  anger,  and  so 
pulled  off  to  his  rescue.  As  the  canoe  sank, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  neatly  cut-out  piece 
floating  away  on  the  current,  and,  for  the 
moment,  was  inclined  to  let  Case  float  or  sink 
with  it.  Then  he  changed  his  mind,  rowed  the 
miserable  young  fellow  ashore,  and  was  about 
to  leave  him  there  to  dry  in  the  sunlight,  when 
Case,  who  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
stoically  repressed  all  evidences  of  the  pain 
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which  he  suffered,  surlily  asked  him  to  bind 
up  the  injured  wrist.  He  seemed  oppressed 
and  filled  with  shame. 

Van  Geld  bound  up  the  injured  wrist,  and 
improvised  a  sling  for  it.  "There,  now  you 
can  go,  you  drunken  hound.  It's  more  than 
you  deserve.  Why  did  you  cut  a  hole  in  that 
canoe?" 

"  Injun,  aren't  you  ?"  Case  raised  his  head, 
collected  his  scattered  wits,  enfeebled  by  recent 
excesses,  and  looked  at  Van  Geld  curiously. 

"Yes.     Why?" 

"  Guess  if  in  the  old  days  you'd  wanted  to 
scalp  a  fellow  who'd  been  after  your  squaw, 
you'd  have  hung  on  to  him  till  you'd  done 
it  ?  " 

Van  Geld  nodded  with  momentary  sympathy, 
then  remembered  Case's  crime.  "  What  has 
that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Everything.  I  want  the  girl.  I  don't  re- 
member the  time  when  I  haven't  wanted  her. 
If  I  can't  have  her,  Stephen  Flint  shan't." 

"  So  you  tried  to  drown  them  both  ?  " 

Case  nodded  a  surly  acquiescence. 

"  I  don't  think,"  Van  Geld  spoke  with  slow, 
biting  scorn  and  suppressed  fury,  "even  an 
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Indian  would  do  that — not  even  an  Indian 
debased  by  contact  with  white  men." 

"You  don't  know  what  an  Injun  'ill  do  till 
he's  done  it  ;  then  you're  past  knowing,"  re- 
torted Case.  "  S'pose  I'll  have  to  stop  on  this 
side  till  I  can  find  a  fellow  to  row  me  over? 
My,  but  I've  got  a  head  on  me  ! " 

"  I  suppose  so."  Van  Geld  drew  up  his 
canoe  on  the  beach.  "It  doesn't  matter  to  me 
where  you  go  ;  I  don't  suppose  it  matters  much 
to  any  one  else.  Your  master  the  devil  is 
waiting  for  you  somewhere.  Pity  to  disappoint 
him  just  now." 

"  It's  no  affair  of  yours  how  soon  I  go  to  the 
devil.  Can't  you  row  me  over  ?  I'll  pay  you 
well.  Most  Injuns  'ill  do  anything  for  money." 

Van  Geld  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "  Yes, 
I'd  better  have  let  you  drown,"  he  said,  and 
turned  on  his  heel.  "  It's  really  an  injustice 
to  people  in  general  to  allow  you  to  live. 
You've  soaked  yourself  in  whisky  till  some 
devil's  entered  into  you.  When  you  sober  off, 
you'll  feel  like  Judas  and  want  to  hang  your- 
self." 

Case  called  after  him.  "  Never  mind  Judas  ; 
he's  dead  long  ago,  lucky  beggar.  I'm  going 
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to  dry  myself — dry  myself  in  the  sun.  If  you 
think  better  of  it,  you'll  find  me  here.  Come ! 
I'll  give  you  five  dollars  if  you'll  be  friends." 

"  Friends!"  Van  Geld  came  back. 
"  Friends !  With  you !  You  really  think 
your  miserable  life  is  worth  five  dollars  to 
any  one?" 

"  Tis  to  me." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  it's  worth  a  cent  to  any 
one  else."  Van  Geld  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  summit  of  Prophet's  Hill.  "Are  you 
sorry?"  he  asked  suddenly.  "  Doesn't  That  " 
(he  pointed  to  the  Cross)  "  teach  you  to  be 
sorry  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  empty  symbol,  not 
meant  for  your  everyday  life  ?  " 

"Eh?     Sorry!     What  for?" 

"  Trying  to  send  two  of  God's  creatures  out 
of  the  world  when  all  this  wonderful  new  life 
is  just  coming  into  it  ?  " 

Case  turned  on  him,  sobered  by  sudden 
passion.  "Sorry!  Yes,  I'm  sorry  enough 
— sorry  I  didn't  drown — him.  What  can 
you  know  of  love !  You — an  Injun!  You 
wouldn't  understand  if  I  tried  to  explain  for 
a  week." 

"  But — her !    Think  of  her !    Think  of  putting 
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an  end  to  her  sweet  young  life  !  Man,  how  could 
you  have  the  heart  to  do  it?  Because  she 
can't  be  yours — because  she  doesn't  love  you— 
could  never  love  so  vile  a  thing — you  would  have 
murdered  her.  Even  the  devil  in  hell  would 
have  been  sorry  for  you  had  you  succeeded." 

"Ah-h!"  Case  drew  a  long  breath.  "Come 
to  think  of  it,  I " 

Van  Geld  seemed  a  foot  taller,  his  voice 
choked  with  passion.  " '  Come  to  think  of 
it ! '  Ah,  if  I  only  had  the  chance — if  it 
weren't  for  the  accursed  trammels  of  civilisa- 
tion— I'd  tie  you  to  the  torture  stake,  hack 
you  with  knives,  stick  pine  splinters  under 
your  nails  and  set  them  alight,  slice  off  your 
ears,  cut  out  your  miserable  lying  tongue  and 
hurl  it  to  the  dogs  ;  I'd  maim  and  torture  you, 
scalp  you,  break  your  limbs  at  the  joints,  parch 
you  with  thirst,  starve  you,  burn  you  with  fire, 
throw  your  carcase  to  the  winds.  You  love— 
her  !  You  love — her !  You  devil's  spawn, 
coyote,  skunk,  hide  yourself  from  the  sight  of 
men.  Pah  !  "  He  spat  upon  him. 

Case  showed  his  teeth.  "  It's  easy,  durned 
easy,  to  say  all  this  to  a  maimed,  unarmed  man, 
who's  drunk  himself  into  the  devil's  hands  and 
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didn't  rightly  know  what  he  was  doing.  Some 
day  we'll  meet  again,  and  I'll  do  the  talking. 
Then  look  out  for  yourself,  Mr.  Injun." 

Van  Geld  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  His 
eyes  flamed.  "  You  cur!  You  miserable,  cruel 
cur!  Stephen  Flint  can  take  care  of  himself; 
he's  a  man,  and  you  war  with  women ;  but  if 
you  try  to  injure  Miss  Trail  again,  no  hole  in 
the  earth  shall  be  deep  enough  to  hide  you 
from  my  vengeance.  You  hear  me ! "  He 
spurned  him  with  his  foot. 

Case,  in  his  efforts  to  rise,  leaned  all  his 
weight  on  the  injured  wrist,  and  bent  it  under 
him.  He  sank  back  with  a  groan. 

Instantly,  Van  Geld  knelt  beside  him.  "  I 
was  wrong.  I  was  wrong.  You  are  hurt. 
Here,  let  me  bandage  it  again." 

Case  held  out  his  wounded  wrist.  "  You're 
as  changeable  as  that  gang  up  at  the  Point," 
he  said  sullenly.  "  Ah,  here  they  come  !  " 

A  big  canoe  swung  suddenly  out  from  be- 
hind one  of  the  islands  and  made  for  the  shore. 
In  it  were  three  ragged,  muscular  Indians,  and 
a  well-dressed,  exquisitely-shaped  squaw  girl 
of  about  eighteen.  Two  of  the  Indians 
paddled;  the  third  was  busily  engaged  in 
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making  a  hat  out  of  pine  shavings  cut  to  the 
thinnest  of  feathers.  In  war  paint,  they  might 
have  looked  picturesque ;  but  the  men  were 
dirty  and  stolid,  with  tattered  clothes  which 
matched  their  dingy  battered  old  canoe.  The 
poise  of  the  girl's  body,  as  she  swung  her  light 
paddle  and  brought  the  canoe's  head  to  the 
shore,  was  full  of  graceful  strength. 

Van  Geld  motioned  the  girl  to  approach, 
and  said  something  in  guttural  tones. 

Her  beautiful  features  lit  up  with  a  smile, 
her  dark  eyes  glowed  with  joyous  fire. 

"  Howdy!"  grunted  the  biggest  Indian  of 
the  three,  stepping  ashore  out  of  the  canoe, 
the  water  dripping  from  his  ragged  trousers. 

Van  Geld  spoke  to  the  man — he  was  known 
in  Four  Corners  as  "  Injun  Joe"  ;  the  girl  was 
his  reputed  daughter.  A  theory  obtained  in 
Four  Corners,  that  Injun  Joe  was  a  sachem  of 
the  Iroquois  who  had  been  doomed  to  revisit 
earth  because  he  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  Old  Man 
Evans  was  inclined  to  believe  this  theory, 
but  I  key  Marston  contended  that  the  Indian 
had  been  "  resurrected "  by  one  of  the  Mon- 
treallers  who  went  about  digging  in  the 
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mountains  for  Indian  graves,  and  that  having 
once  tasted  Four  Corners  whisky,  of  course 
Injun  Joe  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  return 
to  a  place  where  this  delectable  fluid  was 
unknown. 

"Won't  you  introduce  your  friend,  Dr.  Van 
Geld?"  the  Indian  girl  asked  in  clear  musical 
tones.  "  He — he  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  a 
mood  to  introduce  himself.  His  manners  lack 
animation." 

Case  started.  There  was  only  an  Indian 
girl  before  him,  yet  she  spoke  like  a  lady. 

Seeing  that  Van  Geld  hesitated,  the  girl 
laughed  musically  and  low.  "  Very  well,  then, 
I  must  introduce  myself.  They  called  me 
Selina  Smith,  No.  174,  in  the  Reservation 
Books.  In  my  teaching  certificates,  I  am 
known  by  the  pleasing  appellation  of  Selina 
Smith,  alias  Wonontageela,  The  Whip-poor- 
will.  In  the  village,  I  am  the  '  Injun  Squaw/ 
Mr.  Case,  I  have  often  admired  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  you  have  frequently  endea- 
voured to  drive  over  my  relations  when  you 
have  lost  control  of  yourself  and  your  horse." 

"  I'm  real  sorry.  I  didn't  know  they  were 
your  relations.  Will  you  row  me  over?"  asked 
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Case  eagerly.  "  I've  met  with  an  accident. 
You  look  kind." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  girl.  She  turned 
to  Van  Geld  and  spoke  rapidly,  Case  listening 
to  the  rippling  melody  of  her  voice  with  undis- 
guised amazement. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?  "  he  asked  Van  Geld. 
"She  looks  kind." 

"  She  says  she  had  to  reveal  herself  as  she 
really  was,  just  to  make  you  forget  your 
miseries.  You  look  so  abject." 

"  Never  mind  my  looks.  What  is  she  doing 
here?" 

"Oh,  she'll  probably  go  back  to  New  York 
in  a  few  months.  She's  like  all  Indians.  Every 
year  the  spring  gets  into  our  blood,  we  can't 
live  in  houses  ;  we  have  to  escape  to  the  river, 
the  Bush,  and  live  our  lives  as  Nature  meant 
us  to  live  them." 

"But  these  wretched  Injuns!  They  get 
drunk  all  over  the  village  if  there's  a  chance. 
Can't  she  cut  free  from  them  ?  She  is  too 
good  to  be  mixed  up  with  such  a  lot.  She 
spoke  kindly  to  me  when  you've  ripped  my 
heart  out." 

"These    'wretched    Injuns'    don't    try    to 
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murder  people  in  open  daylight,  at  any  rate. 
Take  care.  She'll  hear  you.  They  are  her 
people — all  she  has  ;  she  won't  forsake  them. 
In  New  York,  she  goes  everywhere.  She  has 
her  own  tent  up  at  the  Point,  and  her  books 
and  things." 

"Come,"  said  the  girl.  "  We'll  put  you  on 
the  other  side,  Mr.  Case.  Father,  carry  Mr. 
Case  into  the  canoe.  You're  used  to  getting 
wet  and  he  isn't.  Besides,  he  seems  to  be 
very  badly  used  up." 

Injun  Joe  lifted  Case  into  the  canoe  as  if  he 
were  a  baby.  Then  he  went  back  to  Van  Geld 
and  spoke  fiercely  and  earnestly.  From  time 
to  time,  he  pointed  to  Prophet's  Hill  with 
emphatic  movements.  His  eyes  flashed  fire. 
There  was  all  the  dignity  of  the  primeval  savage 
in  the  gestures  with  which  he  sought  to  enforce 
his  meaning.  He  seemed  to  be  remonstrating 
with  Van  Geld,  urging  him  to  do  something. 

Van  Geld  shook  his  head,  turned  away,  then 
came  back,  and  lifted  his  hat  to  the  Whip-poor- 
will.  "  I  should  like  to  come  with  you,"  he 
declared  wistfully ;  "  but  I  have  a  patient  to 
look  after.  Does  this  life  satisfy  you  after  New 
York?" 
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"  For  a  time — yes  ;  for  a  permanency — no." 
The  girl's  face  clouded  as  she  looked  up  to  the 
summit  of  Prophet's  Hill.  "  We  are  the  last 
— the  very  last.  Sometimes,  I  can't  help  wish- 
ing it  were  all  over — that  there  were  none  of 
us  left — that  we  had  vanished  from  the  earth, 
with  only  the  mountains  to  mourn  us.  You 
and  I,  although  we  may  try  to  deceive  ourselves, 
have  really  no  place  in  the  civilised  scheme  of 
things.  We  have  outgrown  our  primitive  bar- 
barity, yet  are  never  safe  from  it.  Why  should 
we  linger  on,  cursed  with  impossible  dreams, 
the  saint  and  the  savage  in  us  striving  for  the 
mastery  ?  Why  not  put  an  end  to  it  all  ;  for- 
get the  past — be  deaf  to  the  voices  from  the 
Bush,  the  sky,  the  streams,  rivers,  hills — get 
rid  of  this  something  within  us  which  will  not 
let  us  rest?  Haven't  you  the  courage  either 
to  end  your  misery,  or  to  flee  from  it  into  the 
awful  silence  of  the  Great  Lone  Lands,  rather 
than  return  to  New  York  and  try  to  persuade 
yourself  that  you  are  as  the  men  around  you  ?  " 

Van  Geld's  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  the 
Christ  on  Prophet's  Hill.  "  It  holds  me,"  he 
said  significantly.  "  It  holds  me.  I  cannot 
escape  from  It  ?  I  am  not  ready — yet." 
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"  Not  ready  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  ready,"  he  repeated,  with  dull  itera- 
tion. "  I  am  not  ready.  Voices  murmur  in  my 
ears — the  voices  that  come  to  you — the  voices 
we  never  hear  in  New  York  ;  and  another  voice 
mingles  with  them — another  voice.  I  know 
not  what  it  means ;  I  hear  it  but  cannot  under- 
stand. It  comes  to  me  in  dreams — dreams 
which  fade  with  the  dawning." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  One  of  the 
Indians  in  the  canoe  grunted.  Something  had 
gone  wrong  with  the  thin  shavings  he  was 
curling  into  the  semblance  of  a  feather.  He 
made  a  gesture  as  if  to  throw  his  materials 
into  the  river,  then  patiently  began  anew. 
The  wash  of  the  water  on  the  beach  murmured 
monotonously  as  the  girl's  glance  wandered 
from  the  Indian  to  the  Crucifix,  from  the 
Crucifix  to  the  Indian,  then  fell  on  Van  Geld. 
"  Has  that  crushed  you,  too?"  Her  arm 
swept  towards  Prophet's  Hill.  "  Why  doesn't 
It  come  down  and  help  us  ?  change  the  colour 
of  our  skins  ? — change  the  restlessness  which 
is  always  calling  us  back  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said  dully.  "  I  do 
not  know.  If  I  knew  that,  I  should  know 
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many  things  which  are  a  sealed    book  to  me 


now." 


Her  eyes  flamed  into  his,  her  little  hand 
clenched.  "  After  all,  there  is  vengeance! 
Vengeance !  There  is  something  real  in  that. 
That  is  left  to  us.  The  voices  of  our  fathers 
do  not  lie." 

"  No,"  he  said  mechanically  ;  "  the  voices  of 
our  fathers  do  not  lie." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  You  will 
come  over  to  see  me  soon?  I  stay  here  for 
the  summer.  You  know  why  they  are  here. 
Sometimes,  I  want  to  stay  their  hand  ;  some- 
times, when  I  think  of  all  our  race  has  suffered, 
I  could  do  the  deed  myself.  You  will  come 
soon  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will  come  soon.     Good-bye." 

He  turned  away  as  the  girl  sprang  lightly 
into  the  canoe,  pushed  off  with  her  paddle,  and 
headed  for  the  Point.  The  others  spake  never 
a  word.  Case  surveyed  the  Whip-poor-will's 
every  movement  with  dull  admiration.  She 
had  spoken  kindly  to  him,  leper  and  outcast 
though  he  was. 

After  they  had  gone,  Van  Geld  went  back 
to  the  hut,  where  Old  Man  Flint  sat  wearily 
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on  the  verandah,  his  head  drooping  over  his 
breast.  "  Can't  you  give  me  suthin'  to  still 
the  pain?  "he  asked  fretfully.  "  I'm  allers  in 
pain  arter  eatin' ;  but  I've  got  to  eat  or  go 
under.  Seem  to  bleed  and  vomit  up  the  earth, 
and  then  I'm  better  ;  gits  rid  of  the  dyspepsy, 
so  to  speak.  The  pressure's  off  my  stummick." 
He  put  his  hand  tenderly  to  the  afflicted  part. 
"  I'm  wastin'  to  a  shadder.  Can't  you  do 
suthin'  for  me,  doctor  ? "  he  wailed,  in  insup- 
portable anguish.  "  Arter  all  this  tinkerin',  do 
suthin'  for  me,  for — Christ's  sake." 

Van  Geld,  unmoved  by  the  sufferer's  agony, 
was  about  to  pass  into  the  house.  Fresh  from 
contact  with  his  race,  Flint's  pain  filled  him 
with  joy  that  all  his  efforts  to  cure  the  ruthless 
old  man  had  been  unavailing.  A  voice  suddenly 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Come."  He  remem- 
bered, and  groaned  aloud. 

Pursued  by  Old  Man  Flint's  querulous  com- 
plaints, he  hurried  towards  the  Great  Rock. 
On  the  very  spot  where  he  had  buried  the 
white  bird,  grew  a  plant  with  glossy-green, 
heart-shaped  leaves.  Unconsciously,  he  dug 
it  up. 

The  leaves   came  away  at  once  without  a 
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particle  of  earth  adhering  to  their  smooth, 
tuber-like  roots. 

Van  Geld  had  never  seen  the  plant  before. 
Old  Man  Flint,  however,  recognised  it,  and 
brightened  up  immediately.  "  Injun  snake- 
wort,"  he  declared.  "  Injun  snakewort.  Try 
it,  doctor.  Try  it.  Mash  it  up.  It  can't  do 
no  harm." 

Van  Geld  bruised  the  leaves  and  poured 
water  over  them.  "Take  it  to  him,"  said  the 
Voice. 

Van  Geld  brought  the  slightly  aromatic, 
bitter  medicine  to  Old  Man  Flint.  "  If  you're 
sure  it  can't  hurt  you,"  he  said  gently,  "  try 


it." 


Flint  drank  with  gusto,  and  fell  asleep  like 
a  little  child.  When  he  woke  up,  some  four 
hours  later,  Van  Geld  still  watched  by  him. 

Flint  put  out  a  gnarled  and  knotted  hand 
upon  the  doctor's  sleeve.  "  I — I  feel  young 
agin,"  he  said  brokenly.  "  Young  agin  !  P'raps 
I — p'raps  I'm  gittin'  better.  Eh,  doc?" 

Van  Geld's  face  was  buried  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

SUFFERING 

IOMETIMES,  Van  Geld  sat  down  to  think  why 
he  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  actions — 
why  he,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  had  been 
chosen  to  comfort  his  enemy  and  ease  his 
pain  ;  at  others,  when  he  called  to  mind  that 
sinister  band  idly  encamped  by  the  Point,  he 
dared  not  think,  although  Stephen's  constant 
kindness  rested  and  refreshed  him.  He  had 
lingered  on  at  Prophet's  Hill  until  it  had  been 
shown  to  him  that  he  must  forego  his  ven- 
geance— that  his  victim  had  escaped  him  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Cross.  Stephen  ima- 
gined that  Van  Geld  was  his  friend — a  friend 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
take  compassion  on  his  unsophisticated  self, 
and  teach  him  the  ways  of  the  world — that 
world  which  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  inex- 
perienced dweller  on  Prophet's  Hill.  At  times, 
however,  Van  Geld  puzzled  Stephen  ;  he  no 
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longer  talked  of  outside  matters,  but  seemed 
to  be  afraid  of  himself,  to  become  preoccupied, 
absorbed  in  gloomy  reveries.  There  was  some- 
thing tragic,  fierce,  abrupt  about  him.  He  was 
a  creature  of  bewildering  complexity  of  moods  ; 
at  one  moment  almost  gay,  the  next  evidently 
suffering  agonies  with  all  the  stoicism  of  his 
race.  But,  whatever  his  mood,  he  was  assi- 
duous in  ministering  to  the  flowers  in  the 
little  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  When 
they  greenly  flourished,  he  looked  upon  it  with 
hopeful  eyes ;  if  the  flowers  drooped,  he  be- 
came a  prey  to  a  thousand  imaginary  ills. 

Stephen  attributed  Van  Geld's  evident  per- 
turbation to  anxiety  about  Old  Man  Flint,  the 
temporary  improvement  in  whose  condition 
had  rapidly  given  way  to  periodic  tortures 
which  racked  and  wrung  his  very  soul. 

From  time  to  time,  to  ease  Flint's  pain,  Van 
Geld  tried  various  remedies,  but  at  length  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve  him — that  unless  some  cure  were 
found  in  a  few  days,  Flint  must  inevitably 
succumb  to  the  wasting  illness  which  ate  his 
life  away.  When  interrogated  as  to  the 
chances  of  stumbling  upon  this  cure,  Van 
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Geld  shook  his  head  and  preserved  a  gloomy 
silence — a  silence  which  was  far  more  im- 
pressive than  words,  for  it  meant  that,  in  the 
imminent  presence  of  Death,  he  was  power- 
less. If  Flint  were  to  die  now  he  would  escape 
those  patient  ministers  of  vengeance,  who  only 
stayed  their  hands  because  they  believed  Van 
Geld  to  be  racking  his  victim  with  every  pass- 
ing hour. 

The  revulsion  from  hope  to  despair,  unnerved 
Old  Man  Flint.  As  he  became  weaker  he 
developed  a  horrible  dread  of  death,  and  fol- 
lowed Van  Geld  about  the  hut  like  a  dog, 
watched  his  every  gesture,  looked  at  him  with 
anxious  eyes,  was  so  bound  up  in  him  that 
Van  Geld  hated  himself.  When,  however, 
Van  Geld  spoke  of  going  away,  the  old  man 
grew  terrified,  almost  abject.  Once,  he  asked 
Van  Geld  to  read  him  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  did  not  speak  to  any  one  for  days 
after.  A  week  later,  Van  Geld,  sleeping 
restlessly  in  the  outer  room,  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  Old  Man  Flint's  voice  praying. 
Occasionally,  when  he  was  feeling  a  little 
stronger,  he  crawled  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  rested  his  back  against  the  rock. 

M 
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The  shadow  of  the  Crucifix  fell  upon  him, 
giving  a  strange  pathos  to  his  beautiful,  worn 
features,  his  huge  wasted  frame,  his  silvery 
beard.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  fierce  regret, 
a  haunting  memory. 

Van  Geld  found  him  there  one  evening 
alone.  Stephen  had  gone  to  Montreal  about 
business  matters  connected  with  the  little  farm. 
After  supper,  Old  Man  Flint,  suffering  in- 
tolerable pain,  crawled  up  to  the  Crucifix  and 
sat  down  there.  Van  Geld  traced  him  by  the 
scent  of  his  tobacco.  Although  the  querulous 
loons 

"  With  awful  laughter  pierced  the  lonely  night," 

the  mere  human  presence  of  Old  Man  Flint 
took  away  the  majestic  solitariness  of  that  sor- 
rowful Figure  high  o'erhead,  as  the  moon 
came  up  behind  it,  and  myriads  of  fireflies, 
flitting  low  down  among  the  scanty  herbage 
at  the  base  of  the  rock,  brushed  against  Flint 
or  crawled  about  his  beard,  alternately  hiding 
and  displaying  their  little  lamps  with  every 
movement  of  their  wings.  Old  Man  Flint, 
absorbed  in  his  own  sad  thoughts,  did  not  see 
Van  Geld  until  the  latter  stood  before  him. 
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ran  Geld's  shadow  made  Flint  start.  "  Sit 
down,"  he  said  wearily.  "  I'm  lonesome  'ithout 
Steve.  Real  solitary  up  here,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  very  solitary."  Van  Geld  stood 
looking  wistfully  across  the  river  to  Four 
Corners.  There  was  a  palpable  sadness  in 
the  air  which  made  him  long  for  the  last  sleep. 
"  So  solitary  that  in  the  midst  of  the  stillness 
only  the  eternal  verities  remain.  Does  this 
quietness  comfort  you,  or  make  you  worse  ?  " 

Old  Man  Flint  sucked  slowly  away  at  his 
pipe,  without  tasting  the  tobacco.  "  Seein' 
you're  a  doctor,  I  don't  mind  lettin'  on  as  I 
ain't  got  that  skeered  sort  of  feelin'  up  here. 
This  yer  rock  don't  give  when  you  shove  your 
back  agin  it.  When  I'm  sittin'  with  the  fire- 
bugs playin'  round,  I  ain't  so  full  of  pain. 
That  pain's  kinder  comin'  on  worse  agin  now 
I've  used  all  the  snakewort.  Since  you've 
give  me  up,  I've  been  huntin'  round,  but  can't 
find  no  more." 

"  Doesn't  it  grow  here?"  asked  Van  Geld, 
more  for  the  sake  of  filling  an  awkward  pause 
than  with  any  idea  of  comforting  Flint.  He 
always  felt  more  relentless  if  they  chanced  to 
meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  summit. 
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"  It's  died  out  since  the  Injuns  went  away." 
Old  Man  Flint's  voice  sounded  hollow  and  afar 
off,  as  if  muffled.  "  When  I  first  come  here 
there  was  lots.  Lots.  Now,  there  ain't  a  root. 
Stephen's  bin  huntin'  through  the  valley,  and 
he  can't  see  none  neither.  Seems  as  if  that 
root  you  found  had  just  screwed  me  up  a  bit, 
and  now  the  pain's  dreffle  ;  all  beginnin'  over 
agin."  He  gazed  drearily  into  the  moonlight, 
his  lips  trembling  in  the  effort  to  still  the  agony 
which  gnawed  his  vitals. 

"  All  beginnin'  over  agin,"  he  repeated. 
"  All  over  agin.  For  some  things,  doc,  I'm 
sorry  you  happened  along  that  winter's  night. 
If  you  hadn't,  it  'ud  have  bin  all  over  by  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Van  Geld  mechanically;  "in 
all  probability,  it  would  have  been  over  by 


now." 


"  I  was  thinking"  Flint  declared,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  "kind  of  rastlin'  it  out  with  my- 
self, whether  you  couldn't  give  me  suthin'  ?  " 

"  Give  you  something !  What  do  you 
mean  ? "  Van  Geld  felt  startled,  for  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  sinister  meaning  in 
Flint's  tired,  sunken  eyes. 

"Suthin'   as   'ill    settle    me   'ithout   no    one 
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knowin',"  said  Flint  in  a  pained  whisper. 
"  You  don't  know  how  I  suffer  when  the  pain 
gits  hold  of  me.  I'd  ha  settled  myself  long  ago, 
only  there'd  ha'  bin  the  disgrace  for  Stephen. 
I  reckon  this  yer  curse  'ill  hang  on  to  us  till 
we're  both  wiped  out.  I've  dodged  it  all  these 
years ;  now  it's  catchin'  up  with  me." 

"  But  you  don't  attach  any  importance  to 
it?"  Van  Geld  asked  vehemently.  "Surely 
you  don't  believe  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  words  of  an  old  Indian  squaw  crazy  with 
grief?" 

"  Who  druv  her  crazy  ?  Who  druv  her 
crazy  ?  Thar  ain't  no  gittin'  over  that.  I  did. 
Whiles  I  was  strong,  I  didn't  take  no  stock  in 
that  curse.  Now  it's  got  hold  of  me,  I  don't 
see  no  way  out.  No  way  out,"  he  repeated 
with  dreary  resignation.  "  It's  eatin'  the  stum- 
mick  out  of  me  all  the  time.  All  the  time." 

"  Cannot  you  make  reparation  in  some  way  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  too  late?  The — the  curse 
might  leave  you  if  you  did." 

"  I  might  ha'  given  the  farm  back  to  them 
fellers  at  the  Point — they  belong  to  the  same 
tribe — but  it's  mortgaged  and  ain't  mine  to 
give.  'Sides,  there's  Stephen." 
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"  What  made  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  Van  Geld, 
throwing  himself  down  on  the  ground  beside 
Flint,  and  gazing  curiously  into  his  face. 
"  Why  did  you  drive  those  old  people  away  ? 
They  hadn't  done  anything  to  you.  Were  you 
always  a  hard  man  ?  " 

"  No  ;  sheer  cussedness.  I  wanted  the  place 
'cause  it  didn't  belong  to  me/'  admitted  Old 
Man  Flint.  "  I've  bin  that  way  all  my — " 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  as  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  gripped  him,  but,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  did  not  break  out  into  a  volley  of  wild 
oaths.  "  Bin  that  way  all  my  life.  And  I  was 
masterful,  too.  Real  masterful.  Anything  as 
got  in  my  way,  I  rode  over  it — or  it  rode  over 
me.  Wait  a  minnit.  Ah-h-h-h  !  " 

He  thrust  a  piece  of  soft  wood  between  his 
teeth  and  bit  into  it  hard.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  pain  passed,  leaving  him  spent  and  quiver- 
ing. He  got  up  and  leaned  against  the  base 
of  the  Cross,  panting,  gasping  for  breath.  Van 
Geld  looked  on,  hardened,  unmoved  by  his 
sufferings.  Sometimes,  he  sympathised  with 
Flint ;  sometimes,  the  old  man's  agony  caused 
him  intense  joy. 

"  No  man  can't  call  me  a  coward,"  continued 
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Old  Man  Flint  in  the  same  dull,  weary  mono- 
tone, as  he  laboriously  mopped  his  wet  fore- 
head. "  I  ain't  goin'  to  shirk  this  yer  business. 
That  up  there  knows  I've  to  pay  the  price." 
He  motioned  with  his  hand  to  the  Cross. 
"  When  I  was  young,  I  reckoned  to  leave 
payment  for  when  I  was  old.  Now  I  sit  here 
and  look  over  the  river  and  hills  and  far  away, 
and  all  the  ugly  things  I  ever  did  whispers, 
1  Pay  up  !  Pay  up  ! '  " 

"Yes,  but  how?" 

"  I  dunno."  Flint  once  more  slid  down  to  the 
ground,  and,  writhing  with  pain,  leaned  against 
the  rock.  "  I've  shot,  and  bin  shot  at,  in  my 
young  days,  and  never  give  it  a  second  thought. 
If  I  downed  the  other  man,  'twas  my  luck, 
and  if  he  downed  me,  'twas  his  luck.  Some- 
how, I  got  all  the  luck,  and  laid  most  of  'em 
out.  I  allers  took  first  shot,  and  never  thought 
other  folks  loved  their  lives  too.  I've  grown 
part  of  this  place.  Now  I  know  how  them 
Injuns  felt  at  bein'  hunted  out  of  it.  Sometimes, 
I  wake  up  in  the  night  and  wanders  with  'em, 
see  'em  gittin'  older,  feebler,  unable  to  hunt, 
see  'em  starve  to  death,  see  the  wolves  make 
an  end  of  'em  ;  and  when  a  hungry  wolf  once 
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takes  hold,  he  don't  let  go  in  a  hurry.  No,  sir. 
Steve  did  have  some  yarn  as  you  see  in  a 
vision  all  what  happened  to  them  Injuns  I 
druv  off;  but  I  didn't  believe  him.  If  that  pa- 
poose is  alive,  he'd  ha'  made  trubble  for  me  long 
ago.  Injuns  has  a  wonderful  way  of  passin'  on 
their  quarrels  to  one  another.  The  very  next 
gang  as  came  along  arter  I'd  turned  the  old 
folk  off,  would  follow  up  their  trail  and  put  the 
facs  together.  I  don't  like  them  fellers  and 
that  squaw  comin'  to  the  Point.  They  don't 
make  enuff  out  of  that  basket  work  to  git  a 
livin',  yet  they  keeps  on  comin'.  I've  seen 
'em  loafin'  round  here  once  or  twice." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  them.  Hadn't  you  better 
come  into  the  house?"  suggested  Van  Geld. 
"  You'll  get  a  chill  here.  Come.  Perhaps 
you'll  be  easier  lying  down." 

"No,"  said  the  old  man  obstinately.  "  No  ; 
may's  well  stay  here ;  I  mightn't  git  up  agin. 
Wherever  I  go,  I  take  the  pain  with  me.  You 
can  run  away  from  a  lot  of  things,  but  you 
can't  run  away  from  pain.  There's  a  sort  of 
little  white  mist  creepin'  over  the  river,  fillin' 
the  valley,  smoth'rin'  up  the  trees,  stillin'  the 
loons.  Can't  you  hear  them  big  bull-frogs 
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callin',  callin',  callin'  like  soft  thunder  ?  Then, 
just  as  you've  got  used  to  'em,  that  old  owl 
from  the  barn  comes  skimmin'  along  as  if  his 
wings  was  made  of  velvet ;  and  the  stars  shine 
out  of  the  mist,  and  the  whip-poor-will  cries  like 
a  lost  soul  'way  down  in  the  marsh  ;  and  all  the 
night-voices  and  the  cheep-cheep  of  the  insecks 
helps  to  take  the  pain  away.  But,  there  ain't 
no  snakewort  left,  and " 

He  seized  Van  Geld  in  sudden  agony. 
"  You're  a  doctor,"  he  cried,  with  weak,  help- 
less fury.  "  Why  in  hell  can't  you  help  me — 
kill  me — poison  me  !  Anything  !  Anything ! 
Oh-h-h  !  "  He  rolled  to  the  ground,  clutching 
the  scanty  herbage  in  helpless  pain. 

The  sudden  change  from  Flint's  dreary 
quietude  startled  Van  Geld.  Even  his  pro- 
fessional training  was  unequal  to  the  sight  of 
Flint's  sufferings  as  he  lifted  the  old  man  from 
the  ground,  held  him  in  his  arms,  wiped  the 
foam  from  his  lips. 

"The  snakewort!"  groaned  Flint.  "I'm 
done  for  'ithout  you  find  some.  If  there  was 
a  God,  He'd  send  it.  He'd  send  it." 

"I  haven't  any;  I  can't  find  any.  I  am 
powerless.  Only  God  can  help  you." 
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"  God  !  You  mean  That  ?  "  Flint  wrenched 
himself  away  from  Van  Geld's  protecting  arms 
and  pointed  upwards  to  the  Crucifix.  "  That 
help  me !  I  'lowed  to  myself,  It  might ;  but  It 
ain't  worried  about  me.  It  ain't  stretched  out 
a  hand  to  help  me.  It  ain't  shown  me  no 
pity.  I  won't  believe  in  That,  not " 

Van  Geld  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 
"Blasphemer!"  he  said  sternly.  "Rather 
call  upon  It  for  a  sign  ;  and  believe." 

"A — a  sign  !  "  Flint  trembled.  Something 
in  the  sight  of  the  patient,  tearless  agony  above 
awed  him,  made  him  forget  his  own  suffering. 
"  I — I  didn't  know  what  I  was  sayin',  doc. 
I'm  afeard !  Afeard !  I've  bin  tryin'  to  take 
stock  in  It.  I've  'lowed  if  It  'ud  give  me  a 
chance,  I'd  reform.  I " 

"  S-s-sh !  You  cannot  make  terms  with 
God.  Bear  the  pain  like  a  man." 

"  Like  a  man !  What  good's  it  do  to 
any  one  for  me  to  be  bored  through  and 
through  with  these  yer  ulcers  ?  Ain't  I  makin' 
Steve  suffer?  D'you  think  he  don't  feel  my 
groans  ?  That's  why  I  keep  this  bit  of  stick  in 
my  mouth.  Can't  a  man  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own  life  ?  " 
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"  No  ! "  Van  Geld's  voice  rang  out  like 
a  trumpet  amid  the  reverberate  hills.  "  No ; 
a  thousand  times  no.  It  is  not  his  own  to 
destroy.  It  is  his  to  endure,  but  it  is  not  his 
to  cut  short.  It  is  given  to  him  for  a  purpose. 
Who  is  he  to  determine  that  purpose?  Bear 
it,  endure  all  until " 

"The  end  comes,"  groaned  Flint.  "What 
good  'ill  that  do  to  any  one?" 

"  Hope.  Don't  try  to  dictate  to — That." 
Van  Geld  pointed  to  the  Figure  on  the  Cross. 

"  No  ;  I — I  won't.  Help  me  up.  Help  me 
up.  Here !  Put  your  hands  under  my  arms  ; 
my  legs  is  givin'  out.  Ah,  that's  it.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  make  terms.  Course  not.  Here ! 
That's  it.  I'll  just  hold  on  to  it.  No  ;  I  ain't 
goin'  to  make  no  terms."  His  gnarled  and 
knotted  fingers  felt  for  the  base  of  the  Cross. 
"Now,  I've  got  hold  of  it.  Got  hold  of  it. 
Don't  go,  doc.  Don't  go.  Tell  me  what  to  say." 

"Ask  for  a  sign,"  huskily  whispered  Van 
Geld.  "Ask  for  a  sign." 

"  No,  sir."  Old  Man  Flint  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  Cross,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 
"  No,  sir.  I  ain't  going  to  make  no  bargain. 
I— I  leave  it  to  That.  If  It's  suffered,  It  'ill 
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understand  ;  if  It  hasn't,  It  won't.  I'm  sorry 
— real  sorry — God  knows  it — but  I  ain't  goin' 
to  ask  for  no  sign.  What's  that  ?  What's  that  ? 
My  God,  doc,  what's  that  ? " 

The  cold  moonlight  suddenly  fell  upon  a 
clump  of  snakewort. 

Flint  gripped  Van  Geld's  arm,  and  tottered 
to  the  place. 

They  fell  on  their  knees  beside  the  glossy 
leaves.  "  It's  a  sign — the  snakewort,"  Flint 
murmured  brokenly.  "  Doc,  it's  the  snake- 
wort  agin.  The — the  snakewort!  And  you 
dug  it  out  clean ! " 

"Yes,"  said  the  stupefied  Van  Geld.  "I 
dug  it  out  clean.  There  wasn't  even  a  frag- 
ment of  the  root  left." 

Flint  threw  himself  face  forward  on  the 
leaves,  biting  and  devouring  them  in  eager 
haste  like  a  wild  beast.  Van  Geld,  looking  on 
with  mournful  apathy,  checked  him  at  last,  and 
dug  up  the  root  of  the  snakewort.  "  Come,"  he 
said  gently.  "  Are  you  better  now  ?  " 

"  Better  !  "  There  was  a  fire  in  Flint's  voice, 
a  majesty  in  his  glance.  "  Better !  I'm  young 
agin."  And  he  put  out  his  hand  for  the  rest 
of  the  leaves. 
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"  There  !  There  ! "  said  Van  Geld,  drawing 
him  away.  "  You'll  be  worse  again  if  you 
don't  keep  cool.  I'll  make  an  infusion  of  the 
roots,  and  keep  it  for  the  next  attack.  You're 
worn  out  with  excitement,  Come  back  to  bed. 
Better  lean  on  me." 

But  Flint  disdained  his  arm,  and  stretched 
himself  to  his  full  height  as  if  he  were  twenty. 
"Worn  out!  Not  much!  I  feel  like  Steve's 
colt.  If  I'd  eaten  the  other  leaves  the  first 
time,  I'd  have  been  well  by  now  and  saved  all 
that  pain.  To  think  you  didn't  know  enuff  to 
save  me  from  all  that  pain.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
I'm- 

Van  Geld  checked  him.  "  Remember — 
That."  He  pointed  reverently  to  the  Crucifix. 

"God  forgive  me  but  I  was  forgittin',"  Flint 
murmured  brokenly.  "  I  was  forgittin'.  I've 
broke  loose  from  hell." 

He  returned  to  the  Crucifix,  casting  a  back- 
ward glance  at  Van  Geld.  Seeing  that  the 
Indian  was  absorbed  in  his  own  gloomy  re- 
flections, he  placed  his  forehead  against  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  and  touched  it  caressingly. 
Every  second's  immunity  from  pain  brought 
back  the  joy  of  living.  The  scent  of  the 
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sweet  earth  filled  his  nostrils,  the  river  mur- 
mured gently  on  its  way,  the  voices  of  the 
night  whispered  of  hope  and  consolation  when 
the  memory  of  past  suffering  should  become  the 
shadow  of  a  dream.  He  clung  to  the  Cross 
in  a  sudden  passion  of  prayer,  penitence,  re- 
morse. And,  as  he  prayed,  the  shadow  lifted. 
He  was  made  whole. 

Van  Geld  walked  slowly  down  to  the  river, 
got  into  a  canoe,  and  mechanically  began  to 
ply  his  paddle.  The  tin  roofs  on  the  opposite 
shore  glistened  like  molten  silver  beneath  the 
pale  stars  as  he  struck  obliquely  across  the 
boiling  waters  of  the  rapids.  He  knew  now 
beyond  all  doubt  that  vengeance  had  been 
taken  out  of  his  hands.  Why  cumber  the 
earth  any  longer  when  life  was  objectless? 
He  hated  New  York,  its  devouring  energy, 
its  noise  and  bustle.  Why  not  defy  this  white 
man's  Christ  whom  he  had  once  pitied,  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  quietude  of  death  from  the 
insoluble  problems  which  vexed  his  soul !  He 
abandoned  the  struggle  for  which  he  had  braced 
his  muscles,  drew  in  his  paddle,  and,  with 
folded  arms,  allowed  the  canoe  to  bear  him 
onward  to  certain  annihilation.  He  was  tired 
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ol  being  Fate's  puppet.  That  acute  intellect 
on  which  he  had  hitherto  prided  himself,  was 
his  no  more ;  it  had  failed  him  utterly.  Cen- 
turies of  heredity  gripped  him  fast.  He  was 
no  longer  the  skilled  physician,  the  man  of  iron 
nerve,  but  an  Indian  bending  beneath  the  arm 
of  the  Great  Manitou,  and  seeking  an  easy 
escape  from  his  difficulties  by  drifting  down 
the  rapids.  His  eyes  searched  the  surface  of 
the  river,  as  the  swirl  of  the  rapids  brought 
him  nearer  to  the  opposite  shore.  The 
rapids  roared  his  death -song,  and  he,  too, 
began  to  sing,  at  first  inaudibly,  then  clearer, 
more  shrilly,  until  the  mournful  wail  floated 
across  the  river's  troubled  surface  and  silenced 
even  the  whip-poor-will's  vibrant,  tremulous 
voice — 

"  The  Night  Chief  cometh  out  of  the  East,  the  Night  Chief 
and  his  black  warriors, 

Black  are  their  plumes  o'er  the  hilltops,  blacker  than 
darkness ; 

The  Manitou  calleth  his  children,  calls  from  the  thunder- 
ing waters — 

'  Come  to  the  Land  of  the  Lost  Ones,  come  where  the 
Loved  Ones  await  thee.' " 

The    roar    of    the    Falls     became     louder. 
Annihilation  was  a  question  of  minutes  only. 
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The  canoe  leaped  and  quivered  and  trembled 
as  it  darted  forward  in  its  bird-like  flight.  Into 
the  sadness  of  the  Death-Song,  crept  a  note  of 
triumph.  Van  Geld's  chest  strained,  he  lifted 
his  arms  to  the  sky,  pouring  out  an  invocation 
to  the  Great  Manitou — the  invocation  of  the 
Hunter  who  seeks  the  Death  Feast,  who  sees 
the  Lodges  of  the  Land  of  Silence,  the  waiting 
braves,  the  smoke  of  countless  camp-fires.  He 
had  no  thought  for  the  Figure  on  the  Cross. 
The  memory  of  it  faded  away  from  him  as  ice 
melts  in  the  swollen  freshets  of  the  Spring. 
The  Falls  were  nearer — nearer — nearer.  His 
song  changed  to  one  of  fierce  exultation — the 
paean  of  the  warrior  returning  from  the  war- 
path stained  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 
The  white  foam  of  the  Falls,  spun  and  eddied 
and  tossed  upon  his  lips,  eyes,  brows.  He 
would  meet  his  fate  as  a  warrior  should — meet 
it  alone  with  Nature  and  with  Nature's  God. 

Out  of  the  moonlight  and  the  starshine, 
a  white  bird  flew  swiftly  over  the  foam  to  the 
bow  of  the  canoe. 

The  canoe  swerved,  leaped  like  a  racer  from 
the  seething  spume,  and  sped  shorewards  into 
shallow  water.  No  paddle  aided  its  course  ; 
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it  did  not  float  with  the  current,  but  swam 
diagonally  across  it  into  a  little  boulder-strewn 
bay,  glided  between  two  rocks,  and  rose  lightly, 
easily,  gently,  swaying  from  side  to  side  on  the 
undulate  surface. 

Van  Geld  stepped  from  the  canoe.  The 
bird  flew  before  him.  He  followed  after,  along 
the  rock-strewn  shore. 

Jenny  Trail,  clad  in  white,  sat  on  the  side  of 
an  old  boat  drawn  up  beneath  a  clump  of  rock 
elms.  The  young  girl's  face  was  sad,  her  head 
drooped  listlessly. 

Van  Geld  walked  straight  to  her  feet.  "  I 
am  here.  You  called  me  ?  " 

She  started.  "  No.  I — I  did  not  call  you. 
I  did  not  know." 

"  You  were  thinking  of  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  you."  She  gave 
him  her  hand.  "  I  want  to  know,  doctor,  why 
you  are  here  at  Four  Corners.  What  reason 
is  there  for  your  staying  among  us  ?  Why  are 
you  here  ? " 

"  Why  am  I  here?     Because  I  suffer." 

" Why?"  She  looked  at  him  with  serious, 
trusting  eyes.  "  Tell  me." 

"  I    don't  know,   unless  it  is  the  curse  on 

N 
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Prophet's  Hill.  I,  too,  am  an  Indian,  and  it 
fascinates  me.  Flint  has  baffled  all  my  skill, 
and  yet  he  has  suddenly  become  well  without 
it.  Besides,  there  are  signs  and  portents." 
He  checked  himself  hastily. 

She  held  him  with  her  eyes.  "  Yes. 
Stephen  has  told  me  of  some  of  them.  It  is 
because  of  the  curse  that  you  are  here?" 

"  It  is  because  of  the  curse  that  I  am  here." 

The  mystic  moonlight  clothed  her  in  saintly 
samite,  her  eyes  were  lustrous  with  tears. 
"Why  have  you  come  into  our  lives?"  she 
asked  quietly,  brokenly.  "  I  felt  it  the  first 
time  we  met ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  struggle 
against  you  ;  that  it  was  happiness  yet  misery 
to  you  to  know  me.  That  was  why  I  forced 
you  into  the  bond  of  the  peace  pipe.  I  thought 
that  if  you  were  my  friend,  I  could  make  you 
happy.  I  have  tried  to  render  you  happy,  to 
make  you  forget  the  grief  which  troubles  you. 
But  what  brought  you  from  the  Unknown  into 
my  life?" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  come  into  your 
life,  unless  it  is  because  of  Stephen.  Until 
this  moment,  I  did  not  know  why  you  had 
come  into  mine." 
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"And  now?" 

"And  now  I  know.  You  are  right.  You 
have  come  into  it  to  make  me  suffer." 

She  gave  a  little  cry.  "  Not  that!  Not 
that!" 

"Yes — that.  But  it  is  your  right.  I  claim 
the  right  to  suffer  for  you.  You  have  also 
come  into  my  life  to  save  my  soul,  to  save  the 
souls  of  others." 

"  To  save  your  soul ! "  She  drew  near  him 
wonderingly.  "  I,  a  poor  weak  girl,  and  you 
straight  and  strong  as  your  own  native  cedars ! 
I  have  come  into  your  life  to  save  your  soul ! " 

"Yes,  to  save  my  soul.  Only  two  things 
can  save  the  soul  of  a  man  when  he  is  tainted 
and  defiled  by  the  cares  of  the  world.  He 
must  love  God  and  be  loved  by  a  good  woman. 
But  lately,  I  was  a  human  beast  ravening  for 
blood.  I  watched  an  old  man's  agony  and 
mocked  it,  listened  to  his  groans  and  helped 
him  not.  I  had  not  seen  you,  heard  your  voice, 
touched  your  hand,  broken  bread  with  you, 
watched  the  sunlight  play  upon  your  hair,  your 
eyes  look  into  mine,  your  lips  smile  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  knew  that  after  having  seen  you 
I  should  falter  in  my  vengeance,  play  the 
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woman,  drift  hither  and  thither  as  a  leaf  drifts 
before  the  blast.  The  voices  that  cried  aloud 
to  me  for  blood,  grew  sweet  and  tender  when 
you  passed  me  by.  The  brave  heart  of  you, 
the  pure  spirit  of  you,  the  tender  womanliness 
of  your  every  word  and  deed  drew  me  out  of 
the  shadows  into  the  sunlight,  out  of  the  sun- 
light into  the  starlight,  out  of  -the  starlight  into 
God's  light ;  and  yet  my  heart  is  heavy  within 
me.  I  am  as  a  child  crying  for  the  light,  yet 
I  cannot  see  the  light ;  I  know  not  what  the 
end  may  be." 

"  You  cannot  see  the  light?"  She  rose 
from  the  old  boat  and  looked  him  steadfastly 
in  the  face.  Her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  her 
eyes  searching  his. 

Van  Geld  shrank  back  a  little.  "  Don't ! 
Don't !  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  God  is  above  us.  He  watches  over  us 
from  yonder  hill.  I  am  trying  to  see  into 
your  soul." 

"Into  my  soul!  Don't!  Don't!  As  well 
strive  to  see  into  the  blackness  of  hell." 

She  raised  her  hands,  with  palms  upturned 
towards  him,  her  head  bent  slightly  on  one 
side  as  if  listening.  "The  truth!"  she  said 
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gently.  "  Tell  me  the  truth.  You  would  not 
harm  Stephen  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  harm  one  hair  of  his  head. 
I  would  die  for  him  if  need  be ;  I  would  die 
for  you." 

"  I  know.  I  know.  It  makes  me  happy  to 
know."  She  did  not  seem  surprised.  "  That 
is  what  I  feel  when  you  are  near  me — con- 
fident, strong,  brave.  You  are  so  true,  so 
true.  You  do  not  see  me  as  the  weak  girl 
I  am,  but  as  you  would  have  me  be.  There 
is  a  shadow  hanging  over  us,  black,  dreadful, 
menacing.  When  the  shadow  falls,  I  shall 
not  fear  if  you  will  stand  beside  me." 

"  When  the  shadow  falls,  I  will  stand  beside 
you,  my  life-blood  shall  be  poured  out  for  you, 
for  those  you  love.  I  have  sworn  it.  When 
the  shadow  is  lifted,  you  shall  know  it  by  a 
sign  which  shall  come  to  you  and  you  only." 

With  a  little  sigh,  Jenny  staggered  back  to 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  as  if  she  had  exhausted  all  her  vitality 
in  extorting  the  truth  from  him.  Van  Geld 
waited,  silent,  impassive,  stoical,  the  moonlight 
illumining  the  sad  patience  of  his  bronzed  face. 

Suddenly,  Jenny  leaped  to  her  feet.     "  No, 
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no,"  she  said.  "No,  no.  What  am  I  to  you? 
What  right  have  I  to  ask  you  this?  Men 
only  give  their  lives  for  women  who  have  a 
right  to  them." 

"You  have  the  right  of  a  woman  who  has 
saved  me  from  committing  a  crime." 

She  took  his  brown  hand  in  her  white  one. 
"  Ah  no !  Saved  you  from  a  crime !  A  crime ! 
And  until  lately  life  was  made  up  of  such  little 
things.  I  walked  untroubled  ways  and  was 
so  happy.  Now,  I  am  afraid.  The  joy  of 
life  slips  from  me.  Every  murmur  of  the 
breeze  tells  of  suffering,  the  sorrow  of  the 
world.  Yesterday,  I  was  a  child  and  thought 
as  a  child.  I  had  no  woman's  heart  within  me 
to  bid  me  waken  and  understand — understand 
the  pain  and  peril  of  life,  the  yearning,  the 
unsatisfied  longing  of  it.  Now  that  it  all 
comes  to  me,  I  am  afraid." 

"Afraid!" 

"  Yes— afraid." 

"  Fear  not.  Life  is  a  riddle  which  a  man  can 
read  only  through  the  pure  eyes  of  a  woman — 
which  a  woman  can  read  only  through  the 
eyes  of  a  pure  man." 

"  But  I  am  so  young — so  young.     And  yet, 
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to-night,  I  am  years  older  than  I  was  yester- 
day. Yesterday,  I  feared  nothing.  To-night, 
I  am  afraid." 

"Of  what?" 

"  I — I — "  She  came  back  to  her  surround- 
ings with  an  effort.  "You  must  forgive  my 
silliness.  I  will  go  home  again.  I  was  lonely 
without  Stephen ;  he  is  so  strong,  so  strong. 
He  isn't  afraid." 

"  No  ;  Stephen  is  not  afraid." 

"He  looks  right  up  to  God,"  the  girl  said 
eagerly.  "  He  doesn't  seem  to  see  anything 
between  him  and — God/' 

"Ah!  And  I  see  so  much.  The  centuries 
of  wrong,  suffering,  crime  ;  the  cry  of  the  weak, 
the  pain  of  the  innocent,  the  triumph  of  the 
craven,  the  strong  man's  broken  heart,  the 
wail  of  little  children.  They  all  stand  between 
me  and  that  God  of  the  Silent  Land  who  does 
not  hear,  does  not  see,  does  not  heed." 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  with  a  finer  wisdom  than  he 
could  understand,  "some  day  He  will  make 
it  clear  to  you.  And  now — good-night.  I 
could  not  rest  when  Stephen  was  away,  so 
came  here  to  watch  the  smoke  from  Prophet's 
Hill,  and  then  began  to  dream."  She  gave 
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him  her  hand.  "  Good-night.  God  keep  you 
till  we  meet  again.  Good-night." 

Jenny's  hand  lay  like  a  lily  in  his  ;  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  her  face,  bereft  of  all  its 
wonted  laughter,  filled  him  with  pain.  She 
was  helpless — alone.  If  his  lips  but  touched 
hers,  life  for  him  would  be  transfigured,  glori- 
fied. And  yet,  he  dare  not.  She  trusted  him. 
Earth  and  sky  would  bear  eternal  witness  to 
the  infamy  which  betrayed  her  trust. 

He  lifted  her  hand,  touched  it  softly  with  his 
lips,  and,  at  the  touch,  became  a  Galahad,  a 
paladin  of  old. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "  your  lips  hurt  me;  they 
bring  pain  into  my  life.  Stephen  is  anxious, 
sad ;  you  are  gloomy,  troubled,  as  if  waiting 
for  some  shadow  to  lift.  Why  cannot  we 
go  back  to  the  old,  joyous  belief  in  God's 
goodness,  the  old  happiness  of  living  ?  But 
they  have  gone,  and  sometimes  I  am  afraid 
— not  for  myself,  but  for  Stephen  and — for 
you." 

"Forme?" 

"  Yes,  for  you.  I  think  of  you  as  walking 
through  life  alone — without  a  woman's  hand  to 
take  yours,  without  a  home,  a  sunless,  solitary 
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man,  who  yearns  for  love  and  to  be  loved.  I — 
I  have  wept  for  you." 

The  despair  fled  from  Van  Geld's  face,  which 
became  beautiful  with  the  happiness  of  an 
assurance  that  he  alone  could  give.  "Only 
believe  that  all  will  be  well.  Don't  grieve, 
don't  fret.  I  have  seen  strange  things,  heard 
strange  voices,  have  been  on  the  hither  side 
of  Death ;  and  yet  Death  touched  me  not, 
because  you  had  need  of  me.  When  you  no 
longer  need  me,  I  shall  pass  into  the  Land 
of  Silence." 

"  No — no.  You  must  live  to  make  your 
own  happiness  as  well  as  ours.  We  could  not 
be  happy  if  you  were  not  happy  too."  She 
looked  at  him  with  startled,  questioning  eyes, 
turned,  and  mounted  the  moonlit  bank.  At 
the  top  she  glanced  back,  then  waved  her 
hand,  and  slowly  went  away,  bathed  in  the 
starshine. 

Van  Geld  returned  to  the  old  boat,  and  sat 
there  brooding.  There  was  a  rustle  in  the 
bushes.  An  Indian  crept  stealthily  from  be- 
hind it. 

The  moonlight  rested  on  Van  Geld's  bowed 
form,  the  lap,  lap  of  the  water  against  the  huge 
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half-submerged  stones  comforted  him.  His 
brow  was  cooled  by  the  dewy  freshness  of  the 
night  air ;  even  the  little  caressing  murmur 
of  branches  rustling  softly  against  one  an- 
other made  grateful  music.  Although  he  did 
not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  he  could 
still  see  Jenny  Trail  gliding  slowly  forward, 
her  face  upturned  to  the  stars,  a  halo  of  moon- 
light shining  on  her  hair.  Clad  in  the  cold 
purity  of  that  celestial  nimbus,  she  was  not 
of  earth,  but  wholly  heaven's.  He  saw  her 
moving  homeward  amid  the  hushed  noises  of 
the  night,  the  flowers  rising  unhurt  after  the 
pressure  of  her  light  feet.  But  she  did  not 
walk  alone ;  invisible  forms  surrounded  her, 
watched  over  her.  The  warm  west  wind 
ruffled  the  tendrils  of  her  hair,  the  stars  began 
to  glow  with  a  more  human  light  as  they  shone 
down  into  Jenny's  eyes.  With  the  breaking 
dawn,  the  singing  of  birds,  she  would  again 
become  a  happy-hearted,  mirthful  maid.  To- 
night, with  the  sorrow  of  others  holding 
its  shadow  over  her,  the  knowledge  that  the 
strange  being  she  had  just  left  wrestled  with 
some  great  woe,  she  was  a  saint  on  whose 
trailing  garments  the  Spirit  of  Night  cast 
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changing  hues  as  she  inhaled  the  wooing 
fragrance  of  the  pines,  and  paused  upon  the 
threshold  to  bid  adieu  to  cry  of  distant  whip- 
poor-will,  the  moonlit  radiance  of  the  glittering 
roofs.  Across  the  river,  rising  from  the 
summit  of  Prophet's  Hill,  showed  the  gaunt 
outlines  of  the  Cross. 

Jenny  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed — prayed 
for  all  unhappy  ones  who  knew  not  love,  but 
wandered  lonely  through  the  world — wandered 
through  darkness  and  sunshine,  through  storm 
and  sunlight,  always  alone. 


CHAPTER    IX 

OVER    THE    FALLS 

GREATLY  to  every  one's  astonishment,  Old  Man 
Flint  recovered  rapidly.  In  a  week  he  began 
to  put  on  flesh,  and  pottered  about  the  little 
farm  with  all  the  keen  interest  of  one  who 
has  returned  from  a  far  country,  and  once  more 
finds  himself  in  scenes  and  places  which  he 
has  never  expected  to  see  again.  His  appe- 
tite came  back,  his  step  grew  springy ;  he  never 
once  alluded  to  the  curse,  but  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that,  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
it  had  ceased  to  influence  his  life,  had  worked 
itself  out,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  accounted 
a  factor  in  practical  politics.  After  that  night 
of  agony  on  Prophet's  Hill,  he  was  greatly 
changed  for  the  time  being — more  gentle  to 
all  around  him,  full  of  sympathy  with  Stephen 
in  his  efforts  to  make  money.  At  times,  he 
hectored  and  bullied  Stephen  as  of  old  ;  but 
the  lad  simply  took  his  father's  harshness  as 
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an  evidence  of  returning  health,  and  a  desire 
once  more  to  assume  the  reins  of  office  which 
had  dropped  from  his  enfeebled  hands.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  proof  of  Flint's  new 
departure  was  that  he  reversed  the  habits  of 
a  lifetime,  and  actually  did  a  little — -a  very 
little — work.  The  old  horses,  after  a  long 
course  of  semi-starvation  and  idleness,  could 
not  understand  this  unusual  activity.  When 
they  found,  however,  that  Stephen  insisted  on 
feeding  them  properly,  they  became  strong 
again,  and  began  to  grow  fat. 

Stephen  attributed  his  father's  recovery  to 
the  patient  skill  of  Van  Geld,  and  would 
not  hear  of  his  friend's  going  away.  "You 
have  made  plenty  of  money,"  he  argued. 
"Why  not  give  up  New  York  for  a  time, 
settle  down  in  Four  Corners,  and  be  happy. 
You  tell  me  you're  not  ambitious.  Why  not 
stay  here  ?  There's  always  plenty  to  do.  You 
can  easily  find  enough  to  keep  your  hand  in, 
and  go  back  again  in  a  year  or  two  if  you 
tire  of  us.  Even  dad's  willing  to  admit  that 
you've  saved  his  life.  He's  forgotten  all  about 
the  curse,  and  is  seriously  thinking  of  marry- 
ing again.  That's  why  he  wants  to  go  to 
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church  at  Four  Corners — to  look  round  for  a 
suitable  widow.  You'd  far  better  stay.  Besides, 
he  may  have  a  relapse." 

Van  Geld  hesitated.  "  No  ;  he  won't  have 
a  relapse.  You  don't  know  what  you're  doing 
when  you  ask  me  to  stay." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do.  You'll  be  happy  with  us, 
and  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  get  along 
without  you." 

"  And  Miss  Trail  ?  Have  you  spoken  to  her 
about  my  going  away  ?  What  does  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  says  that  her  father  would  be  lost 
without  you — that  he's  no  one  to  argue  with. 
There's  always  a  feeling  of  security  when 
you're  round.  She  doesn't  know  what  she's 
afraid  of;  but,  whatever  it  is,  she  doesn't  mind 
it  so  much  as  long  as  you  stay  with  us  at 
Prophet's  Hill.  I  was  to  tell  you  she  begged 
you  to  stay.  That  Case  affair 's  upset  her  very 
much.  She  thinks  she  ought  to  have  been 
kinder  to  him — that  his  love  for  her  has  ruined 
his  life  ;  changed  a  very  decent  chap  into  a 
scamp.  She  thinks  you  could  help  her  to 
influence  him  for  good." 

Van  Geld  sighed.  The  tangled  web  of  his 
destiny  seemed  to  be  bound  up  with  Four 
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Corners.  He  dared  not  go  away  and  leave 
things  as  they  were,  for  he,  too,  was  troubled 
with  vague  forebodings.  Every  night,  the 
camp-fires  of  his  people  at  the  Point  showed 
threateningly  through  the  darkness.  If  he 
were  to  stay  at  Four  Corners,  he  might  per- 
haps be  able  to  invent  some  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  of  finding  a  farm  for  Stephen, 
whose  pride  was  up  in  arms  at  the  first  hint 
of  proffered  help. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  Sabbath  sun 
was  so  bright  and  cheerful  that  Van  Geld 
speedily  forgot  his  forebodings,  although  the 
subtle  instinct,  which  even  civilisation  could 
not  weaken,  warned  him  that  there  were  signs 
in  the  air  of  a  coming  storm.  Old  Man  Flint 
had  rigged  himself  a  kind  of  canvas  shelter 
between  two  barren  apple-trees  in  the  tiny 
orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house.  He  slept 
there  every  night,  and  was  only  awakened  by 
the  sunlight.  As  he  emerged  from  his  ham- 
mock, his  movements  betokened  an  unwonted 
activity.  There  seemed  something  odd  about 
him.  He  refrained  from  meeting  Stephen's 
eye,  but  hurriedly  disappeared  into  the  hut, 
and  remained  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  When 
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he  came  out,  he  was  clad  in  black  broadcloth, 
a  white  collar  towered  up  to  his  ears,  and  the 
points  sawed  his  chin  every  time  he  moved. 
He  wore  polished  boots,  had  trimmed  his 
magnificent  beard,  combed  his  long  hair,  and 
spoiled  the  picturesqueness  of  his  appearance 
with  a  white  linen  shirt. 

" What's  the  matter,  dad?"  asked  Stephen, 
gazing  open-mouthed  at  this  resplendent  rai- 
ment. "You — you're  not  going  to  get  mar- 
ried ?  " 

Flint  shook  his  head  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  "  I've  bin  too  near  the  next  world  to 
think  of  that,  'cept  at  odd  moments.  Any- 
ways, I  can't  do  it  while  you're  round,  Steve." 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  unaccustomed  to 
stiff,  polished  boots.  His  high  collar  goaded 
him  to  madness,  the  black  clothes  did  not  fit. 

" What's  it  all  for?"  Stephen  inquired. 
"You've  not  taken  to  preaching?" 

"  No,  I  ain't  taken  to  preachin',  in  course 
not ;  but  I  reckoned  to  go  down  to  meetin'  this 
mornin',  and  sorter  return  thanks  and  just  have 
a  look  at  folks,"  said  Old  Man  Flint.  "  Me 
bein'  brought  back  from  the  jaws  of  death,  so 
to  speak,  I  ain't  hog  enuff  to  take  it  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  You'll  come,  too,  doc  ? 
Steve  ain't  got  no  choice.  He's  bound  to 
go,  or  Jenny  Trail  'ill  know  the  reason 
why." 

But  in  spite  of  his  assumed  cheerfulness,  it 
was  evident,  as  he  began  to  prepare  breakfast 
in  a  half-hearted,  perfunctory  way,  that  Flint's 
recently-acquired  Christianity  was  sorely  tried 
by  the  exacting  nature  of  his  costume,  for  he 
disappeared  behind  the  wood-pile  at  intervals, 
and  said  things  indicative  of  the  misery  caused 
by  his  sartorial  grandeur. 

After  several  of  these  absences,  Stephen 
went  up  to  his  father,  forcibly  took  off  his  coat 
and  collar,  and  made  him  roll  back  his  shirt- 
sleeves. "Now,  dad,  you  can't  cook  breakfast 
comfortably  till  you've  kicked  off  those  con- 
founded shoes.  I've  brought  you  your  moc- 


casins." 


Making  a  feeble  protest,  Flint  got  into  his 
old  moccasins  with  alacrity.  "  You've  saved  my 
life,  Steve  ;  I've  nearly  backslid  already.  The 
things  I've  said  behind  the  wood-pile  about 
them  boots  ain't  goin'  to  be  accounted  to  me 
for  righteousness.  Now  we'll  have  breakfast, 
and  you  and  the  doc  can  row  me  over  to  Four 
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Corners  in  the  boat.  I  dussent  row  in  these 
store  clothes  for  fear  of  splittin'  'em." 

"  But  there's  only  a  student  from  M'Gill 
preaching  to-day,"  Stephen  declared.  "  Parson 
Trail's  away  in  Montreal.  He'll  never  be- 
lieve you've  been  to  church  after  all  these 
years." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Old  Man  Flint,  with 
an  air  of  relief.  "  I  ain't  goin'  to  church  to 
please  him,  but  just  to  have  a  look  round  and 
please  myself.  'Sides,  I  reckon  Parson  Trail's 
too  many  long  words  for  me  to  begin  with. 
I  ain't  heard  him  for  years,  but  most  likely  he's 
got  wuss.  I'm  s'prised  you  don't  want  to  go 
to  meetin',  Steve.  It  ain't  right,"  he  added 
severely.  "I've  got  to  set  you  an  example 
now  you're  growin'  up." 

"  Of  course  I'm  going,  dad.  Finished  ? 
Now  then,  doctor,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

They  went  down  to  the  shore  and  drifted 
across  to  Four  Corners,  purposely  permitting 
the  current  to  carry  them  nearly  half  a  mile 
below  the  village.  When  they  landed  on  the 
other  side  and  tied  up  their  boat,  Flint  began 
slowly  to  walk  up  the  road,  looking  as  woe- 
begone as  if  he  were  attending  his  own  funeral. 
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Though  Stephen  had  hidden  Flint's  boots, 
and  he  was  spared  the  pang  of  wearing  them, 
he  felt  that  people  noticed  his  somewhat  in- 
congruous moccasins  as  they  walked  along  to- 
wards Four  Corners.  But  in  the  placid  peace 
of  the  summer  morn,  the  freshness  of  earth 
and  air  and  sky,  the  blessed  serenity  of  the 
rippling  river,  the  beauty  of  the  creamy-white, 
delicately-veined  grass  of  Parnassus  nodding 
by  the  wayside,  Flint  ceased  to  be  conscious 
of  his  costume,  and  was  made  one  with 
Nature.  The  maples  beside  the  road  spread 
their  majestic  beauty  to  the  sun.  On  each 
side  were  groups  of  birches,  hemlocks,  tree- 
stumped  pastures  surrounding  habitant  cottages, 
whitewashed,  trim,  gay  with  painted  shutters 
and  delicate  hues  of  primrose  and  pink. 
Squirrels  frisked  about  on  the  tops  of  the 
fences,  the  blue  jay  cocked  a  saucy  eye  at 
them  as  they  passed.  Cool  mosses  decked  in 
garments  of  green  and  gold  the  fallen  trunks 
of  decaying  trees  ;  the  Ottawa's  flood  of  liquid 
amber  floated  swiftly  onward  to  the  Falls  ;  in 
the  distance,  sounded  a  snatch  of  song  from 
some  happy  habitant  rocking  on  his  verandah. 
The  bells  of  the  Catholic  church  began  to 
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chime,  and  gaily  attired  girls  and  women, 
followed  by  groups  of  men  in  homespun,  came 
out  of  the  cottages.  Nearer  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  long  wharf  stretched  its  grey,  snaky 
outlines  far  into  the  river.  The  sunlight  lay 
across  the  road  in  patches,  and  Brabette's  goat 
butted  a  calf  into  the  bushes  as  they  left  their 
hats  in  the  porch. 

It  was  a  cosy  church,  with  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  wasps'  nests  in  its  thatched  roof. 
Everybody  looked  painfully  clean  arid  shiny, 
even  the  babies  who  crawled  about  the  aisles 
and  paid  surprise  visits  to  one  another.  One 
little  dark-eyed  child  had  already  succumbed 
to  the  heat,  and  lay  asleep  with  her  head 
resting  on  a  collie's  wavy  coat.  As  Flint 
entered  the  church,  several  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants stood  up  in  astonishment  to  stare  at 
him.  Flint,  a  little  embarrassed  by  this  un- 
expected ordeal,  sank  into  a  seat  near  the 
door,  and  tucked  his  moccasined  feet  under 
him.  At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  platform 
stood  the  harmonium,  from  which  Jenny  Trail 
drew  softly-solemn  music.  Ten  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  Four  Corners  sat  behind  it,  conscious 
that  their  appearance  more  than  satisfied  the 
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eye.  Cyrus,  looking  yellower  and  gaunter  than 
ever,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  harmonium,  and, 
undeterred  by  the  solemnity  of  his  surround- 
ings, caught  an  occasional  fly  with  an  ease 
born  of  long  practice.  In  the  middle  of  the 
low  platform  was  a  kind  of  semi-pulpit,  with  a 
cushionless  chair.  On  the  chair  sat  a  long- 
coated  young  minister,  with  thick  black  hair 
and  good  features.  He  was  evidently  nervous 
as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible. 
When  his  eyes  fell  on  Old  Man  Flint,  who, 
forgetting  his  embarrassment,  had  assumed  a 
sternly  critical  attitude,  he  rapidly  grew  worse. 

After  he  had  listened  to  a  chapter  about 
"  which  was  the  son  of,"  the  young  minister 
throwing  in  a  few  explanatory  notes  here  and 
there,  Flint  promptly  "fell  on  sleep,"  and 
Stephen  had  to  pinch  him  when  he  snored. 
"  But  they're  all  dead,  ain't  they  ? "  he  said. 
"  I  don't  take  no  stock  in  dead  folk."  Two 
minutes  later  he  was  again  slumbering,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  Parson  Trail's  leading  elder. 

At  sermon  time  Stephen  woke  his  father, 
and  the  congregation  sat  up.  "  The  words  of 
my  text  this  morning,"  said  the  young  minister, 
with  an  important  cough,  "are,  'And  they 
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sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  them- 
selves aprons." 

Flint  immediately  became  wide-awake  and 
virtuously  indignant.  "  If  he  says  that  agin, 
I'll  git  out,  Steve,"  he  whispered.  "  He's  got 
his  eye  on  my  store  clothes.  I  ain't  goin' 
about  like  that,  unless,  maybe,  it's  in  the 
river,  for  nobody.  It's  hotter  'n  hotter.  Let's 
git  some  one  to  mind  our  clothes  and  go  in 
swimmin'  when  it's  all  over.  Don't  seem  to  be 
a  widder  in  Four  Corners." 

Stephen,  shocked  by  his  father's  levity, 
motioned  to  him  to  be  silent.  There  was  a 
sweet  gravity  about  Jenny  Trail's  lovely  face 
which  made  him  grave  also.  When  her  fingers 
touched  the  keys,  and  her  voice  soared  to 
heaven,  he  felt  a  very  ecstasy  of  humility  that 
she  should  love  him. 

The  congregation  looked  expectant  as  the 
young  minister,  with  a  hesitating  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  choir,  began  his  sermon.  It 
was  a  good  sermon,  as  sermons  go,  for  he  had 
been  brought  up  very  carefully,  and  seemed 
shocked  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  neglected  to 
make  themselves  clothing  in  the  beginning  of 
things.  This  led  to  a  side  issue  on  the  evils 
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attending  delay.  He  spoke  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent,  and  the  gist  of  his  discourse 
was  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  right  to  wear 
clothes  ultimately.  It  was  "so  much  more 
respekitable."  Then  every  one  sang  a  hymn, 
and  the  young  minister,  forgetting  his  ner- 
vousness, blessed  them  with  outstretched 
hands. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  little  church, 
the  air  began  to  darken.  Old  Man  Flint, 
imprisoned  in  his  black  clothes,  could  scarcely 
breathe.  His  longing  eyes  fell  on  the  cool 
river,  the  distant  murmur  of  the  Falls  almost 
maddened  him  as  he  nervously  moistened  his 
dry  lips.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  the 
leaves  drooped,  no  bird  sang.  "  Steve,"  he 
whispered,  "come  along  at  once.  Thar's  a 
storm  gittin'  up.  I'll  have  to  go  in  swimmin' 
or  die." 

Even  the  humming-birds  failed  to  hover 
over  the  fuchsias.  "  Yaller  birds  "  dispiritedly 
perched  by  their  nests,  regardless  of  the  twit- 
tering and  cheeping  of  hungry  families.  A 
dog  lay  half-buried  in  the  dusty  road,  accepting 
the  objurgations  of  passing  buggy  drivers  with 
unmoved  composure.  On  the  cedar-rail  fence 
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of  I  key  Marston's  lot  brooded  a  family  of  fat 
turkeys,  regardless  of  the  myriad  grasshoppers 
jumping  about  under  their  beaks.  Even  when 
two  or  three  "hoppers"  brushed  against  the 
head  of  the  family,  he  scarcely  deigned  to 
gobble  them  up.  Laviolette's  goat,  usually  irre- 
pressible in  any  circumstances,  lay  placidly 
chewing  an  old  boot,  and  forgot  to  butt  at 
the  limply  contemptuous  Cyrus  as  he  passed. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  dun,  fire- 
streaked  cloud  capped  the  Laurentians.  The 
clear  amber  of  the  Ottawa's  flood  had  blood 
in  it.  Every  now  and  again,  the  elms  before 
the  church  trembled  and  quivered.  I  key 
Marston,  the  most  privileged  inhabitant  of 
Four  Corners,  with  a  premonition  of  what 
was  about  to  happen,  had  excused  himself 
from  listening  to  the  young  preacher  on  the 
ground  that  his  official  position  as  deputy- 
sheriff  rendered  it  imperative  for  him  to  watch 
over  the  public  safety  instead  of  "goin'  to 
meetinV  He  sat  on  his  vine-covered  veran- 
dah, clad  in  a  costume  which  consisted  of 
two  garments — a  red  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  patched  "pants."  The  shirt  was  open  at 
the  throat,  his  chest  tattooed  with  a  bear.  He 
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had  once  lived  among  "  Injuns,"  and  this  had 
been  their  picturesque  way  of  claiming  him 
for  their  own. 

"Smoke?  No — can't.  I'm  too  gum  dry 
to  smoke,"  said  the  deputy-sheriff.  His  rocker 
creaked  as  he  swung  up  and  down,  and  the 
shadowy  light  shone  in  through  the  branches 
of  the  vines  upon  his  dare-devil  countenance, 
upon  his  quizzical  eyes,  the  lurking  tender- 
ness of  his  smoothly-shaven  lips,  the  unabashed 
insolence  of  his  bearing.  He  let  his  pipe 
fall,  picked  it  up  between  his  bare  toes, 
and  jerked  it  on  to  his  knee.  The  man,  in 
spite  of  his  age,  was  made  of  whipcord  and 
elastic.  "  That  you,  Flint?"  he  asked,  as 
the  group  crawled  slowly  by.  "  Thought  you 
was  dead.  Ain't  you  dead  ?  " 

"  Dunno,"  said  Flint.  "  Most  of  me  is. 
Can't  breathe  with  this  yer  dust  storm  comin' 
on."  Little  spirals  of  dust  began  to  spin  down 
the  road. 

"No  more  can  I."  Ikey  Marston  jerked 
himself  upright.  "  Ain't  bin  in  swimmin'  since 
last  year,"  he  said  suggestively. 

"  Bin  where?  These  black  britches  stick  to 
me  like  a  fiery  furnace." 
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"  In  where  ?  In  the  river.  Come  on,  Flint. 
If  you  ain't  dead,  as  folk  said  you  was,  it  'ill 
do  you  good."  His  eyes  shone.  "We'll  stay 
in  till  the  dust's  gone.  Never  mind  them  store 
clothes  of  yourn.  Leave  'em  here.  I'll  lend 
you  a  dust  coat." 

He  took  down  an  old  Indian  war  drum  from 
the  wall,  slung  the  twisted  human  hair  cord 
over  his  shoulders,  strode  into  the  dusty  road, 
and  smote  the  withered  parchment  with  mighty 
blows. 

"  Why  are  you  doing  that  ? "  Van  Geld 
asked,  breathless  with  amazement,  for  the 
staccato  beat  of  the  drum  filled  him  with  sudden 
frenzy.  His  lips  began  to  twitch.  He  wanted 
to  throw  off  his  decorous  habiliments  and  stem 
the  Ottawa's  flood. 

"Why'm  I  doin'  it?  Oh,  juss  to  let  folk 
know  I'm  goin'  in  swimmin',  Sunday  or  no 
Sunday,"  said  Ikey.  "  If  Parson  Trail  don't 
want  no  swimmin'  on  Sundays,  let  him  fix  up 
his  dust  storms  on  week  days.  My  skin's 
crackin'.  You  comin'  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Van  Geld  breathlessly.  "  Stephen 
too.  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  ?  " 

"  You'll  see.     This  drum  'ill  fetch  'em  if  they 
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was  dead  same  as  Flint.     We'll  go  once  round 
the  Square.     Juss  you  wait." 

The  dust  storm  opened  its  brooding  wings 
and  began  to  envelop  everything  in  dun- 
coloured  clouds.  The  sweet  flowers  were  dust- 
coloured  too.  Huge  elms  heaved  distressful 
protests  against  the  stifling  curse  about  to  come 
upon  them.  Green  pastures  turned  a  dull 
brown,  the  pretty  blue  and  yellow  houses  of 
the  French  quarter  were  all  alike — a  dingy 
drab !  The  tin  roof  of  the  Court  House 
changed  to  drab  ;  the  pink  outstretched  tongue 
of  a  passing  dog,  as  he  whimpered  into  the 
bushes,  was  drab  also.  And  through  the  dim 
haze  of  this  universe  of  dusty  drab  suddenly 
resounded  I  key's  drum,  to  a  measured  beat 
which  was  strangely  inspiring,  set  one's  nerves 
tingling,  filled  the  air  with  mystery.  Ikey 
marched  on,  free-striding,  gaunt  and  grim, 
amid  whirling  eddies  of  dust,  his  long  grizzled 
hair  waving  in  the  hot  wind,  chanting  unholy 
war  songs,  remnants  of  his  unfettered  Indian 
days. 

Pattering  little  bare  feet  surrounded  him  on 
all  sides.  The  women,  intent  on  preserving 
their  Sunday  garments,  hurriedly  fled  inside 
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their  houses.  Doors  were  flung  open,  voices 
shrilly  protested  as  the  crowd  began  to  gather. 
From  corners,  from  verandahs,  from  stores, 
from  under  fences,  from  out  of  the  bushes, 
from  over  the  cedar  rails,  leaped,  crawled, 
jumped,  wriggled,  writhed,  ran,  a  silent  army 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  more  or  less  clad  in  all 
varieties  of  costume.  And  still  I  key  beat  and 
boomed  his  way  round  the  Square,  staggering 
against  the  wind,  the  dun  dust  in  his  teeth, 
throat,  long  hair,  nostrils,  eyes.  A  layer  of 
dust  covered  the  totem  on  his  chest. 

Boom  !  boom  !  boom  !  boom  !  Above  the 
shrilling  of  the  wind,  the  choked  howling  of 
the  dogs,  the  shriek  of  the  coming  storm,  rose 
that  solemn  sound.  Boom  !  boom  !  boom  ! 
Flint  tried  to  shout  as  he  and  Stephen  joined 
the  sea  of  dusty  faces,  this  army  of  pant- 
ing people.  Boom  !  boom  !  boom  !  Stinging 
particles  whipped  and  lashed,  the  wind  blew 
people  half  round,  thrust  them  against  the 
wooden  sides  of  the  wharf.  Below  the  wharf 
the  cool  water  was  a  torment  to  look  at. 
Every  one  was  parched  with  thirst,  lips  were 
cracked  and  bleeding,  tongues  were  swollen. 
Still  I  key  strode  ahead,  and  still,  hurtling 
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through  the  hot  air,  came  back  the  booming 
of  the  drum. 

The  crowd  hurried  on — hurried  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  bent  forms,  tingling  hands  and 
loins  to  the  end  of  the  wharf.  Arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  wharf,  I  key  faced  the  storm,  the 
lightning  flashes  of  snake-like  flame,  raising 
his  hands  to  the  Great  Manitou  in  silent  in- 
vocation. One  crashing,  reverberating  blow 
upon  the  drum,  and  he  flung  it  aside.  From 
Prophet's  Hill  came  the  crackle  of  aerial 
artillery,  the  pent-up  winds  swept  down  the 
narrow  gorges,  lashing  the  river  to  foam. 

"  In  sullen  packs  that  loomed  and  broke, 
With  flying  fringes  dim  as  smoke, 
The  columns  of  the  rain  went  by." 

The  sky  opened  with  a  rush  and  a  hiss  and 
a  roar.  Ikey  seized  Stephen  in  his  iron  grip, 
and  flung  him  through  the  air.  A  copper- 
coloured  form,  naked  save  for  a  fillet  round  the 
waist,  shot  after  Stephen  like  an  arrow.  Van 
Geld,  with  a  wild  cry  of  dismay,  dived  after  the 
Indian. 

Splash !  splash !  splash !  A  convulsive 
sobbing  of  indrawn  breath — a  splutter  of  un- 
welcome water.  Then  down  into  the  depths 
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of  the  icy  flood.  Down !  down !  down ! 
Down  into  Eternity!  There  was  a  pressure 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  water  upon  bursting 
temples.  Cold  relentless  hands  gripped  Stephen, 
thrust  him  lower,  lower,  even  lower.  His  veins 
swelled,  a  lean  hand  grasped  his  throat.  Then 
there  came  the  keen  thrust  of  a  knife,  and  the 
grip  upon  his  throat  relaxed.  "  Don't  struggle," 
whispered  Van  Geld  hoarsely,  letting  his  knife 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  "  I  had  to  kill 
him  or  he'd  have  drowned  you.  I — I— I  have 
slain  the  enemy  of  my  friend  !  " 

The  bewildered  Stephen  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  Van  Geld's  sinewy  arm,  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  drawing  his 
breath  with  laboured  sobs.  When  he  had 
filled  his  lungs,  he  turned  over  and  began  to 
swim  with  long  powerful  strokes  beside  Van 
Geld.  "  I  wasn't  on  the  lookout  for  it.  Who 
did  it?"  he  asked.  "  Not  Case?  He's  not 
bad  enough  for  that,  surely  ?  " 

11  No,"  said  Van  Geld  sadly.  "Case  isn't  a 
bad  fellow  when  he's  sober.  It  was  an  Indian 
from  the  Point." 

"  Why  ?  What  have  I  done  to  him  that  he 
should  try  to  kill  me  ?  "  Stephen  was  astonished. 
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"  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  the  old  story  of  the  curse," 
groaned  Van  Geld.  "They  have  got  tired  of 
waiting.  They  mean  to  work  it  off  somehow." 

"But  why  don't  they  attack  dad  ?  " 

"They  thought  I  was  killing  him  by  inches. 
Now  he's  well  again,  they  want  to  make  him 
suffer  by  killing  you  first.  One  of  them  joined 
the  crowd  and  kept  close  to  you,  so  I  stuck  to 
him.  No  one  saw  what  happened.  I  had  to 
kill  him.  It  was  part  of  my  punishment." 

They  crawled  upon  the  wharf  steps  to  look 
down  at  the  general  uprising  of  strange  forms 
cleaving  the  water  into  the  light  as  the  great 
raindrops  struck  like  bullets.  All  around  sleek 
heads  rose  up,  brown  paws  were  thrust  rejoic- 
ingly into  the  flood.  Some  of  the  faces  wore 
grey  beards.  Little  sun-tanned  imps  floated 
by  with  shrill  shouts.  And  still  the  heavy 
raindrops  smote,  still  through  parched  bodies 
thrilled  that  blessed  sense  of  healing,  of  vigour, 
of  perfect  sanity  and  joy.  "  God,  but  it's 
great,"  fiercely  muttered  I  key,  leading  the  way. 
"  Down  stream,  boys.  Down  stream  !  " 

As  they  swam  with  the  current,  the  pall  over 
the  river  lifted.  Rays  of  light  shone  through. 
The  rumble  of  retreating  thunder  faintly  sounded 
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from  the  hills,  and  the  warm  sun — the  blessed 
sun  of  heaven ! — shone  down  upon  upturned 
faces  floating  upon  a  silver  sea — a  sea  of  sweet 
scents,  of  cool,  perfumed  winds.  On,  on,  on 
they  swam,  the  dun-coloured  pall  lifting  higher 
and  higher  and  higher,  until  it  disappeared. 

Again  the  sunlight.  A  little  sandy  cove, 
shallow,  limpid,  clear,  green  boughs  laving  the 
water's  edge.  Diamond  drops  glittered  on 
every  spray.  Above,  a  blue  unclouded  sky. 
Beyond  the  sandy  shore,  the  greenest,  gayest 
sward  that  ever  feasted  mortal  eyes. 

I  key  sat  down  in  the  sandy  cove,  and  rubbed 
the  raindrops  from  his  eyes. 

"  Gosh  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Guess  we'll  have  to 
stay  here  till  the  wimmen  sends  our  clothes. 
A  deputy-sheriff  'ithout  his  clothes !  What  'ill 
Old  Man  Evans  say  ! "  He  suddenly  started 
to  his  feet  with  a  cry.  "  Thar's  some  one  goin' 
over  the  Falls  !  " 

A  brown  body  hung  limply  poised  for  a 
moment  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  swung  swiftly 
round,  and  shot  over. 

Ikey  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  "One  of  them 
scalliwags  from  the  Point.  Must  have  hit  his 
head  agin  a  rock.  'Tain't  much  loss,  anyway." 


CHAPTER   X 

REMORSE 

ALBERY  CASE  became  the  most  unhappy  man 
in  all  Four  Corners,  for  he  was  beginning 
to  realise  that  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  bear- 
ings ;  had  shown  that  he  was  an  unmitigated 
savage  without  a  single  redeeming  feature, 
and  but  for  a  happy  chapter  of  accidents  might 
have  stained  his  soul  with  blood.  He  wrestled 
with  himself  in  the  night-watches,  wondering 
how  he  had  drifted  into  a  state  of  mind  favour- 
able to  the  inception  of  his  intended  crime. 
Looking  back  dispassionately,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  all  owing  to  his  having 
too  much  money  ;  money  had  procured  him  so 
many  of  the  good  things  of  life  that  he  had 
ceased  to  doubt  its  purchasing  power  to  get 
him  anything — until  he  wanted  Jenny  Trail's 
love.  His  life  had  been  very  much  as  the  lives 
of  others  ;  to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase, 

he  had  "  made  the  fur  fly  "  when  he  wanted  to 
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do  so.  Nominally,  he  was  a  grain  dealer  ;  but 
that  occupation  left  him  with  intervals  of  pro- 
longed leisure  on  his  hands — a  leisure  which 
did  him  no  good.  Now,  he  no  longer  wished 
to  "make  the  fur  fly  ;"  his  prevailing  impulse 
was  to  flee  from  himself,  from  his  own  incred- 
ible, hot-headed  wickedness,  to  atone  for  it  by 
some  redeeming  act  if  such  atonement  were 
possible.  But  as  he  sat  in  his  room  at  Bra- 
bette's  little  tavern,  and  heard  the  roystering 
in  the  bar-parlour  below,  there  was  no  escape 
from  the  haunting  memory  of  his  crime.  The 
knowledge  of  it  was  an  ever-present  burden 
which  grew  heavier  day  by  day,  cursing  him 
through  the  sleepless  nights,  filling  him  with 
remorse  in  the  sunlight.  If  he  ventured  out 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  dread  of  meeting  Jenny 
Trail  drove  him  back  again  to  the  shelter  of 
his  little  sitting-room  at  Brabette's.  As  he  sat 
there,  a  few  evenings  after  the  dust  storm,  he 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
Nothing  but  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  leap  in 
the  dark,  prevented  him  from  getting  another 
revolver  and  putting  an  end  to  himself.  The 
more  he  thought  of  his  crime,  the  more  un- 
speakably black  it  became.  He  paced  rest- 
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lessly  about  the  narrow  room,  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  his  sudden 
downfall. 

From  time  to  time  snatches  of  drunken  song 
floated  up  to  Case,  who  gnawed  his  mous- 
tache, and  endeavoured  to  shut  out  the  sounds 
— sounds  which  pierced  his  brain  as  though 
some  one  had  taken  a  knife  and  thrust  it  into 
him.  To  ease  the  ceaseless  pain,  he  tried  to 
hum  some  of  the  songs.  Even  as  recently  as 
a  few  days  ago,  his  impulse  would  have  been 
to  dash  down  the  rickety  narrow  staircase, 
swagger  magnificently  into  the  bar,  produce  a 
dollar  bill,  and  " treat"  the  crowd  with  that 
ease  which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  care- 
less opulence.  Now,  he  wished  they  would  be 
quiet.  What  was  that  ?  Oh  yes,  he  knew  the 

air  : — 

"  The  Sioux  was  up  an'  on  the  shoot 

A-slingin'  round  their  lead, 
An'  scalpin'  every  mother's  son 

That  wasn't  bald  or  dead ; 
For  jes'  so  long  as  white  men 
Don't  try  some  little  game 
To  euchre  out  the  red  man, 
So  long  he'll  act  the  same." 

But  Flint  had  "euchred  out"  the  red  man, 
and  yet  was  suddenly  in  the  possession  of 
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exuberant  health.  Where  was  the  justice 
which  permitted  Flint  to  escape  punishment 
for  a  crime  even  more  ruthless  than  his  own  ! 
The  noise  bothered  him.  He  knew  that  it 
would  grow  worse,  and  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  minutes  before  a  deputation  would  un- 
steadily climb  the  narrow  stairs  to  entreat  him 
to  join  in  the  festivities.  Case  did  not  want  to 
join  in  the  festivities.  His  absorbing  wish  was 
to  creep  off  into  some  secluded  hole  and  die — 
let  his  miserable  life  ebb  away  and  be  finished. 
Until  a  few  months  ago,  he  had  not  been 
afraid  to  stand  up  in  God's  sunlight  and  face 
the  world.  There  had  been  no  harm  in  him. 
Now,  he  was  a  devilish  cur  sinking  to  bottom- 
less depths  of  infamy.  In  the  midst  of  his 
unhappy  reverie,  the  smell  of  "  lightning-rod  " 
floated  up  the  crazy  staircase.  Why  not  in- 
dulge in  a  wild  jamboree  for  a  week  and  forget 
his  troubles  ? 

The  idea  momentarily  pleased  him,  although 
he  knew  very  well  that  he  was  in  no  fitting 
condition  to  go  "on  the  spree."  It  was  only 
putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a  week. 
He  saw  himself  at  the  end  of  that  week,  a 
whisky-soddened  wreck,  with  bleared  eyes, 
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shaking  hands,  trembling  limbs — a  skulker 
from  the  daylight — a  cause  of  even  more  sorrow 
to  Jenny  Trail  than  he  had  been  of  late.  He 
could  not  look  her  in  the  face,  or  venture  to 
creep  into  the  little  church,  listen  to  old  Trail 
buzzing  away  on  the  platform  his  monotonous 
and  inexpressibly  soothing  reiteration  of  all  the 
elementary  principles  of  Christianity,  with,  to- 
wards the  finish  of  the  sermon,  a  warm  hint  or 
two  about  the  fiery  future  reserved  for  the  un- 
righteous. Up  to  the  present,  such  hints  had 
merely  amused  him  ;  now,  however,  they  were 
laden  with  deadly  significance — there  was  no 
escape  from  them.  Besides,  his  strained  wrist 
declined  to  heal,  and  hurt  him  more  badly  than 
ever.  What  had  he  done  to  it?  He  remem- 
bered, and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
"Gosh!"  he  groaned.  "I've  started  where 
most  people  leave  off;  and  now,  if  I'm  not 
careful,  I'll  have  to  leave  off  where  most  people 
start." 

His  sitting-room,  furnished  in  the  simplest 
fashion,  did  not  afford  any  evidence  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  potential  murderer.  On  the 
contrary,  it  contained  a  tattered  Bible  in  one 
corner  tied  up  with  a  deerskin  thong  to  keep  the 
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broken  binding  together ;  there  were  a  few 
books  in  another  corner.  Hanging  on  a  nail 
by  the  window,  was  a  beautiful  old  fiddle  from 
which  in  his  days  of  innocence  he  had  been 
wont  to  draw  ravishing  melody.  Now,  owing 
to  his  wounded  wrist,  even  this  solace  was 
denied  him.  But  there  was  no  music  in  his 
soul.  He  had  a  vague  feeling  that  he  had  out- 
raged his  manhood,  had  offended  some  impla- 
cable Power  which  would  speedily  crush  him 
unless  he  reformed.  In  his  heart,  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  deserved  to  be  crushed.  He  no 
longer  loved  Jenny  Trail ;  but  he  was  afraid 
to  look  her  in  the  face,  to  witness  the  pained 
expression  in  those  eyes  to  which  he  had 
brought  the  grievous  tears.  Every  time  he 
thought  of  that  spring  morning,  he  could  see 
her  floating  downward  to  death  locked  in 
Stephen's  arms.  Well,  his  own  arms  were  not 
worthy  to  enfold  her.  He  was  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  some  awful  gulf. 
When  he  put  up  his  hands  in  the  blackness, 
there  was  nothing  to  lay  hold  of;  they  clutched 
vainly  at  space  ;  he  was  helpless,  hopeless, 
without  means  of  escape. 

The  bitter  burden  of  his  reflections  became 
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too  much  for  him.  "  It's  no  good,"  he  mused. 
<(  No  good.  I'm  down — down  to  the  bottom. 
Nothing  can  ever  lift  me  up  again — not  even 
that  beautiful  Indian  girl  who  seemed  to  like  me 
when  she  rowed  me  over  the  river.  Twenty 
years  in  Kingston  Penitentiary  wouldn't  wipe 
out  my  wrong-doing,  bring  back  Jenny  and 
Stephen's  friendship  for  me.  There's  not  a 
grain  of  manhood  in  me.  Not  a  grain.  Reckon 
I'd  better  join  those  fellows  downstairs  and  fill 
up  with  whisky.  When  I'm  full  of  whisky, 
there  won't  be  room  for  anything  else — even 
Jenny's  face." 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  go  down  to  the  bar, 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Brabette 
swaggered  in.  "  What  for  you  say  notin',  do 
notin',  drink  notin'  ? "  queried  that  worthy. 
"  Come  down  and  mak'  de  music." 

"Get  out.  I'm  ill,"  said  Case  roughly,  and 
made  so  threatening  a  movement  towards  Bra- 
bette, that  the  latter  withdrew  with  undignified 
haste. 

Case  heard  him  explaining  to  the  revellers 
below  that  his  lodger  was  "  lak'  some  bear 
wid  sore  head,  bagosh,"  and  feared  that  the 
whole  crew  would  be  up  to  drag  him  out  of  his 
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seclusion.  He  set  his  teeth  hard.  "  I'll  not 
go,"  he  declared.  "  I  can't  go.  I'm  not  fit  to 
face  any  one.  I  ought  to  be  jailed.  Then  I 
couldn't  go  round  tryin'  to  drown  people." 

He  began  restlessly  to  pace  the  room.  In 
his  excited  condition,  it  was  all  too  small  for 
him.  Once  or  twice,  he  nearly  knocked  his 
head  against  the  walls.  If  nature  had  in- 
tended him  for  a  villain,  why  had  he  not  been 
gifted  with  a  proportionate  capacity  for  evil  ? 
Was  his  own  life  really  worth  that  of  the  poor 
brute  he  had  so  ruthlessly  shot  on  the  beach  ? 
He  was  working  himself  up  into  his  customary 
frenzy  of  passionate  remorse,  when  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  some  one  entered. 

"  Go  away!"  he  shouted.  "  Don't  you 
see  I'm  busy  ?  How  dare  you  come  in 
here ! " 

There  was  no  answer.  When  he  looked  up, 
Van  Geld  stood  in  the  doorway. 

Case  groaned  again.  Van  Geld's  presence 
so  vividly  recalled  his  shame. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  sullenly. 
"  Can't  you  leave  off  persecuting  me  ?  You've 
no  right  to  come  here  and  gloat  over  my 
troubles.  Seeing  that  Cross  every  day  on 
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Prophet's  Hill  ought  to  make  you  feel  sorry 
for  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you.  The  Cross  has  made 
me  pitiful  to  all  men.  I  try  to  expiate  my  own 
crimes  by  healing  others'  pain."  Van  Geld  put 
his  surgical  case  on  the  table  and  sat  down. 
"  Have  you  had  your  wrist  properly  attended 
to?"  he  asked  gently.  "It  doesn't  look  like 
it." 

"  Wrist !     No,  of  course  not !  " 

"  Better  let  me  have  a  look  at  it."  Van 
Geld  took  off  his  hat. 

A  wild  hope  surged  through  Case's  breast. 
Perhaps  Jenny  had  sent  Van  Geld  to  ease  his 
pain — sent  him  with  words  of  pardon.  But  no. 
After  all,  she  was  only  a  woman,  and  life  was 
sweet.  How  could  she  forgive  him  for  trying 
to  take  it  away  from  her? 

"  Let  me  see  your  wrist.  I  fancy  I  can  ease 
the  pain  a  little."  Van  Geld  fixed  his  mesmeric 
glance  on  Case. 

Against  his  will,  Case  stretched  out  his  hand. 
The  sprained  wrist  hurt  him  a  good  deal.  In 
his  present  misery,  he  had  not  even  noticed  it. 
Somehow,  Van  Geld's  coming  brought  back  the 
consciousness  of  pain.  His  wrist  throbbed  and 
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burned  with  intolerable  agony  ;  it  seemed  on 
fire. 

Van  Geld  went  softly  down  the  stairs  to 
fetch  a  basin  of  warm  water.  When  he  came 
back  he  unrolled  the  bandage,  bathed  the 
suffering  wrist,  felt  it  softly  to  see  that  the 
bones  were  all  right,  and  covered  it  with  an 
inexpressibly  soothing  ointment.  The  relief 
was  so  magical  that  it  brought  tears  to  Case's 
eyes.  "  What  are  you  here  for  ?  Why  do  you 
worry  about  me ?"  he  asked  roughly.  "Can't 
you  let  me  go  to  the  devil  in  my  own  way  ?  " 

"  I  was  cruel  to  you  and  I  am  sorry,"  said 
Van  Geld  simply;  "and  all  that  I  can  do  for 
you  is  so  little.  I  don't  come  of  my  own  free 
will ;  I  am  not  sorry  for  you  of  my  own  free 
will ;  I  am  obeying  a  command  which  I  dare 
not  neglect.  Don't  you  think  you  could  knock 
off  the  whisky  a  bit  ?  That  sort  of  thing  can 
have  only  one  end,  and  it's  preventing  your 
wrist  from  getting  right." 

The  hope  in  Case's  almost  boyish  eyes  died 
away.  He  was  too  proud  to  speak  to  Van 
Geld  about  his  sufferings,  and  turned  the  sub- 
ject. "  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  brokenly.  "  Sorry. 
God  knows  how  sorry  I  am  ;  how  I've  never 
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had  a  moment's  peace  since.  Day  and  night 
the  roar  of  those  damned  Falls  is  in  my  ears. 
Some  jealous  devil  got  hold  of  me.  I  didn't 
stop  to  think  it  all  out.  It  seemed  the  only 
thing  to  do.  Before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing 
it  was  nearly  done.  Wouldn't  you  have  done- 
trie  same  if  you'd  seen  her  going  off  with 
another  man  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  Try  to  think  of  something 
happier.  Give  up  whisky  and  get  into  the 
open  air.  Help  others  to  bear  their  sorrows, 
and  in  so  doing  cure  your  own.  I've  treated 
you  badly  or  I  wouldn't  speak  to  you  like  this." 
Van  Geld  finished  bandaging  the  wrist.  "  Now, 
is  that  more  comfortable  ?  " 

"  Ye-es — thanks."  Case  tried  to  be  gracious, 
although  Van  Geld's  luminous  eyes  seemed  to 
bore  holes  in  him.  This  man's  compassion 
hurt  him  more  than  his  contempt. 

Van  Geld  put  his  instruments  back  into  the 
little  case,  the  look  in  his  eyes  became  gentler 
still.  "  Think  over  my  words.  God  always 
gives  us  another  chance.  I'm  a  worse  man 
than  you  —  far  worse  —  for  I  planned  my 
enemy's  death  with  malignant  deliberation. 
Yours  was  an  act  of  drunken  madness.  But  I 
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have  tended  my  enemy  and  am  waiting  to 
endure  his  knowledge  of  my  plan  to  compass 
his  death.  There  is  a  way  of  escape  for  you, 
though  you  don't  see  it  yet.  I  do." 

Case  was  moved  by  his  gentleness  ;  it  re- 
stored his  self-respect  to  hear  that  Van  Geld 
was  worse  than  himself.  "  We're  both  in  the 
same  boat,"  he  said  moodily.  "  If  we  ever 
pull  ourselves  together,  we  might  be — friends." 

Van  Geld  took  his  hand  cordially.  "It 
makes  things  easier  to  bear  to  know  you're  not 
holding  my  brutality  up  against  me.  Send  for 
me  if  the  wrist  pains  you.  Miss  Smith,  the 
Indian  girl,  you  know,  was  asking  only  yester- 
day what  had  become  of  you.  She's  a  brilliant, 
well-educated  girl,  and  seems  to  have  taken  a 
liking  to  you." 

"  To  me  !  "     Case  was  incredulous. 

"Yes,  to  you.  But  I  must  be  off  now. 
There's  some  one  waiting  outside  to  see  you 
as  soon  as  you're  ready  to  see  her." 

"Some  one  waiting  outside  to  see  me! 
Who?" 

"Jenny  Trail." 

"She!"  Case  sprang  up  in  wild  alarm. 
"  She !  Where  can  I  hide  ?  What  can " 
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Van  Geld  gently  pressed  him  down  in  his 
chair.  "You  cannot  hide  from  her,"  he  said 
simply,  "any  more  than  you  can  hide  from — 
That." 

He  pointed  to  the  Cross  on  Prophet's  Hill, 
and  left  his  patient  staring  at  it  wide-eyed. 
Case  heard  the  soft  frou-frou  of  feminine  gar- 
ments, the  door  shut  gently,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  alone  with  Jenny  Trail. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
hiding  his  face  from  her  in  an  agony  of  shame. 
Even  in  this  pitiful  moment  of  his  life  there 
was  no  escaping  her.  He  must  hear  what  she 
had  to  say,  bear  his  punishment  like  a  man. 

The  old  wooden  clock  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  (it  had  been  left  there  by  a  vagrom  ped- 
lar who  had  for  ever  ended  his  wanderings  one 
winter's  night  at  Four  Corners)  ticked  solemnly, 
accusingly.  "  Ever,  never  —  never,  ever." 
Case  seemed  to  hear  two  clocks,  but  one  of  them 
was  the  beating  of  his  own  heart.  Something 
nearly  choked  him  as  Jenny  moved  towards  him 
and  raised  him  up.  "  Don't  kneel  to  me,"  she 
said  softly  ;  "  don't  kneel  to  me.  I  have  come 
to  ask  your  forgiveness,  to  ask  you  to  forget." 

"  My  forgiveness  ! "     Even  in  his  astonish- 
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ment,  Case  noticed  the  difference  in  her  manner, 
it  was  so  subdued,  so  much  older. 

"  Yes,  your  forgiveness,  Albery.  I  made  a 
mock  of  you — of  your  love  for  me  ;  I  am  very, 
very  sorry." 

"  I — I  don't  understand."  He  cast  down  his 
eyes  again.  "  I — I  meant  to  shoot  myself.  I 
thought  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  prove 
to  you — how  sorry — I  was." 

"Shoot  yourself!"  She  turned  from  him 
with  a  little  sob  of  pity.  "  Shoot  yourself  be- 
cause— because  I  laughed  at  you !  " 

Could  this  sad-eyed  girl  be  laughing  Jenny  ? 
The  scene  burned  into  his  brain  ;  the  shabby 
room,  the  rocking-chair  in  the  corner,  Van 
Geld's  soft  step  pacing  up  and  down  outside, 
the  pattern  of  the  gay  cloth  on  the  table,  the 
uncorked  bottle,  the  rude  horn  from  which  he 
had  been  drinking,  the  vile  reek  of  the  whisky. 
Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  opened  the 
window  and  threw  the  whisky  outside.  Little 
gusts  of  fresh  air  blew  into  the  room  rendering 
it  sweet  and  wholesome,  the  sun  gilded  the 
mellow  varnish  of  the  old  fiddle.  A  cheap, 
tawdry  Madonna  hung  from  the  wall  ;  the 
sunlight  made  it  beautiful. 
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fenny  pressed  back  her  lovely  hair  from 
her  face  with  both  hands,  and  looked  at  him 
pitifully.  "  I  had  to  come  to  see  you,  Albery  ; 
but  I — I  don't  know  how  to  begin." 

"  No,"  said  Case  bitterly  ;  "  don't  begin, 
Jenny.  We  don't  want  to  begin  it  all  over 
again.  It  was  just  like  you  to  try  and  start 
me  again,  but  better  leave  me  to  my  shame, 
and " 

She  glanced  at  the  window  from  which  he 
had  thrown  the  whisky.  "  Not  to  that.  Pro- 
mise me,  not  to  that.  Albery,  we  were  friends 
once.  Promise  me  you  will  free  yourself  from 
that." 

"What's  the  use,  Jenny?  What's  the  use? 
It's  the  only  friend  I  have  left.  Still,  if  you — 
if  you  care  ! " 

"  I  do  care.  I  do  care,  Albery.  You  didn't 
know  what  you  were  doing,  and  I  want  you 
to  forget  all  about  it.  I  have  been  very  cruel 
to  you ;  but  I  was  young,  thoughtless,  inex- 
perienced. I  never  realised  you  would  take  it 
so  much  to  heart." 

"  No,  no,  Jenny.  I  won't  hear  of  it.  It  was 
all  my  doing.  My " 

"  No,  no.      I  laughed  at  you,  amused  myself 
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with  your  affection  for  me,  trifled  with  it.  I 
did  not  know — then — what  it  meant.  Now, 
I  know." 

"  Now,  you — know  !  " 

"  Now,  I  know  how  much  it  is  to  a  man 
when  he  loves  a  girl ;  and  I  am  very,  very 
sorry." 

"I,  too,  ought  to  have  known  that  a  girl 
can't  be  bullied  into  loving  a  man." 

"  But  you  didn't  bully  me."  A  momentary 
flash  showed  in  her  blue  eyes.  "  You  loved 
me,  and  you " 

"Oh,  I  turned  into  a  wild  beast.  Just  as 
much  a  beast  as  any  wolf  in  the  mountains 
way  back.  Jenny,  Jenny,  don't  spare  me.  I've 
said  it  to  myself  hundreds  of  times.  Why 
shouldn't  you  say  it  too  ?  It's  the  truth." 

"  I  cannot  spare  myself,  I  am  filled  with 
shame  at  my  own  thoughtlessness.  But,  some- 
how, I  didn't  know.  The  world  was  all  smiles, 
laughter,  happiness.  I  was  so  happy  myself 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  make  others  unhappy, 
had  never  any  thought  of  sorrow  coming  to  us. 
Life  was  so  sweet,  so  gay,  so  bright,  that  I  just 
laughed  my  way  through  it  until " 

"Until?" 
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"  Until  Sorrow's  wings  swept  through  the 
air;  until  I  knew  that,  for  good  or  evil,  a 
woman  can  rule  a  man's  life.  Albery,  put  me 
out  of  your  life.  I  have  misused  my  power 
over  you.  In  shame,  grief,  humiliation,  I  come 
to  you  to  ask  for  your  forgiveness.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  trifled  with 
you,  did  not  know  that  love  makes  men  des- 
perate, raises  them  to  the  angels,  or  turns 
them  into  devils.  I  did  not  know,  I  did  not 
know." 

4 'Till  I  had  lowered  myself  into  hell,"  he 
said,  almost  inaudibly.  "  Till  I  turned  into  a 
fiend,  and  tried  to  drown  you  and  the  man  you 
loved." 

"  Albery,  I  want  you  to  forget  it.  Father 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Stephen  has  pro- 
mised me  never  to  mention  it ;  Dr.  Van  Geld 
too.  I  have  been  lying  awake  all  the  long, 
unhappy  nights,  seeing  your  face,  hearing  the 
roar  of  the  Falls,  the  shriek  of  your  horse  in 
his  death  agony.  Last  night  again,  I  could 
not  sleep.  I  got  up,  threw  open  the  window, 
tried  to  think  that  it  was  all  a  dream  ;  and  there 
sat  Stephen  in  the  garden  watching  over  me. 
Then  I  knew  that  it  was  no  dream,  that  I  was 
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everything  to  him,  that  he  had  suddenly  leaped 
into  manhood  as  I  have  become  a  woman ;  and 
I  drew  back  and  wept — wept  for  my  vanished 
girlhood — wept  for  the  sweet,  happy  days,  the 
untroubled  nights — wept  for  the  trials  of  life 
that  are  coming  upon  us — wept  to  think  that 
there  must  be  sorrow  for  all,  anguish  for  all, 
griefs,  troubles,  disappointments  for  all,  dealt 
out  by  some  hand  that  never  falters,  never 
fails  in  its  purpose.  Oh,  if  we  could  only  have 
waited  a  little  longer — a  little  longer.  Now,  it 
will  never  come  back  to  us.  It  has  all  passed." 

"Yes,"  he  said  sadly,  "it  has  all  passed. 
All  passed." 

"  The  very  rustling  of  the  cedars  whispered 
of  pain,  of  the  struggle  to  live,  the  struggle  for 
happiness.  Great  solemn  stars  looked  down 
upon  the  peaceful  village,  upon  the  flowers, 
upon  the  glittering  spire  of  the  church  ;  and  I 
knew  that,  in  God's  universe,  we  are  creatures 
of  a  second,  our  little  lives  endure  but  for  a 


moment." 


"  A  moment !  Life  is  so  long,  so  long.  It's 
awful  to  think  how  long  it  is." 

"  No,  no.  As  I  wept,  over  the  river  the 
moonlight  shone  upon  the  Cross,  and,  Albery, 
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I  grew  strong.  That  brooding  desolation 
healed  my  pain.  I  was  no  longer  a  girl,  but 
a  woman  who  could  suffer  and  do  and  dare  ; 
and  when  it  was  all  over  and  done  with,  all 
finished,  all  ended,  could  kneel  with  clasped 
hands  to  thank  God  that  I  had  lived  and  loved 
and  helped  others  a  little  to  live  and  love  also. 
But  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  could 
not  love  Stephen  with  the  knowledge  that  my 
love  has  brought  him  your  hate.  I  could  not 
be  happy  with  him  some  day,  if  I  had  been  the 
cause  of  your  downfall." 

"You!"  he  interrupted.  "You!  You  are 
an  angel  of  light." 

"  Angel !  Ah  no,  Albery.  I  would  rather 
be  a  woman,  ministering  to  the  dear,  earthly 
comfort  of  some  one  I  love,  compass  him 
with  sweet  observances.  Put  aside  all  ab- 
stractions. We're  to  live  our  lives  as  God 
intended  us  to  live  them.  I  see  it  now  all 
so  clearly.  Just  the  everyday  little  things 
which  make  a  woman  so  much  dearer  to  a 
man  than  any  angel  could  ever  be."  In  her 
eagerness,  she  put  one  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Don't  you  see,  Albery  ?  Don't  you  see  that 
this  love  is  given  us  for  our  souls'  salvation  ? 
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It  is  the  hand  which  reaches  us  from  yonder 
Cross." 

' 'Yonder  Cross!"  His  tone  was  inexpres- 
sibly hopeless.  "  See  how  high  it  is!  How 
can  it  reach  down  to  me  ?  " 

"  Try  !  Try  !  I  will  strive  to  help  you,  pray 
for  you,  succour  you.  Only  try.  I — want  one 
day  to  meet  you  again  in  the  Great  Light ! " 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  comforted  his 
sad  heart ;  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  and,  at  her 
healing  touch,  he  breathed  again  ;  she  smiled 
at  him  with  such  sweet  friendliness  that  the 
craven  cur  in  him  died  for  ever.  Her  passion, 
her  power,  her  conviction  that  this  discovery 
which  had  come  to  her  meant  hope  for  him 
too,  almost  made  him  believe  that  his  lost 
manhood  might  some  day  return.  Low  as  his 
fall  had  been,  her  hand  might  one  day  raise 
him  up  again.  The  hot  blood  in  him  fought 
fiercely  against  this  mysterious  negation  of  self, 
this  renouncing  of  an  assured  good  for  some 
shadowy  phantom  of  well-being  after  painful 
days  and  anguished,  lonely  nights.  This  ex- 
perience of  Jenny's  was  so  brief  that  she  might 
be  mistaken,  the  fervour  of  the  moment  fade 
away  when  the  griefs  and  ills  of  life  came 
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upon  her.  It  was  but  cold  comfort  at  best, 
this  giving  up  of  warm,  human  love,  with  its 
tender  sweetness,  its  inexpressible  delights,  for 
loneliness,  solitude,  a  striving  to  overcome  all 
that  was  base  in  self.  He  knew  after  she  had 
left  him,  when  the  light  of  her  presence  no 
longer  illumined  the  poor  room,  what  it  meant 
for  a  man  to  love  her  worthily,  the  exceeding 
great  reward  which  would  one  day  come  to 
Stephen.  He  leaned  against  the  door  and 
wept ;  he  fell  upon  the  ground  and  kissed  the 
floor  where  she  had  stood ;  he  cried  aloud  to 
the  Unseen  Ruler  of  Destinies  to  give  him 
back  the  past.  The  might  of  her  soft  touch 
filled  him  ;  she  had  drawn  him  out  of  hell ; 
she  had  set  the  seal  of  her  goodness  upon  him. 
Henceforth  he  knew  that  he  must  heed  her, 
that  the  old  careless  days  were  gone  for  ever, 
that  out  of  his  degradation  a  new  soul  was 
born  unto  him — a  soul  so  faint,  so  feeble,  so 
puny  that  a  rude  breath  might  extinguish  it. 
And  yet,  as  he  once  more  leaned  against  the 
wall,  quivering  with  anguish,  shrinking  from 
the  light,  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  she 
bridged  over  a  chasm  into  which  it  seemed 
he  must  inevitably  fall.  He  could  hear  her 
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voice  again,  the  perfume  of  her  presence  still 
breathed  itself  around  him.  "  God  !  "  he  cried. 
"  A  man  may  drone  from  a  pulpit  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  tell 
the  old  stories,  plead  the  old  creeds ;  and  yet, 
in  five  minutes  the  voice  which  speaks  from  a 
woman's  heart  makes  darkness  light." 

But  he  was  alone.  Even  an  enemy's  pre- 
sence is  less  appalling  than  solitude.  He 
gritted  his  teeth  together,  staggered  forward 
to  the  table,  sank  into  a  chair.  "Ah!  to 
be  alone !  That's  the  punishment  which  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear.  The  first  murderer 
was  not  wholly  alone." 

His  troubled  mind  wandered  aimlessly  back 
to  the  second  great  tragedy  of  the  world.  He 
saw  the  innocent  little  child,  Enos,  guiding  the 
hand  which  reeked  with  Abel's  blood.  He 
heard  Cain  lift  up  his  voice  to  the  night,  "  Oh 
that  I  might  be  utterly  no  more,  abide  in  dark- 
ness, blackness,  and  an  empty  space  !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  Brabette  reeled  in, 
with  whisky-flushed  face,  carrying  a  huge 
drinking-horn.  "  Drink,  mon  gar£on.  Drink," 
he  hiccoughed.  "  Drink  to  '  De  nice  leetle 
Canadienne ' : — 
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"  '  For  if  she  love  you,  I  spik  it  for  true, 
She  will  mak'  it  more  beautiful  den, 
An'  sun  on  de  sky  can't  shine  lak  de  eye 
Of  dat  nice  leetle  Canadienne.' 

Buvez,  mon  gargon,  buvez.  To  de  healt'  of 
'  De  nice  leetle  Canadienne ' ! " 

Case  took  the  horn,  raised  it  swiftly  to  his 
lips.  He  would  forget  his  crime,  annihilate  his 
misery,  put  it  behind  him  for  a  little  space.  It 
held  forgetfulness,  tranquillity,  oblivion,  peace. 
He  lifted  the  horn  with  a  shout,  "To  'de  nice 
leetle  Canadienne.'  You're  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
Brabette.  A  jolly  good  fellow.  I'm  sick  of 
moping  up  here.  To  '  de  nice  leetle ' ' 

In  the  midst  of  his  delirium,  Case  suddenly 
stopped.  What  voice  was  that  which  rang  in 
his  ears  with  clinging  sweetness  and  regret? 
"  Love  is  given  to  us  for  our  souls'  salvation. 
It  is  the  hand  which  reaches  us  from  yonder 
Cross ! " 

Case  dashed  the  horn  to  the  floor,  and  fled 
like  a  madman  down  the  creaking  stairs  into  the 
holy  shadows,  the  sombre  silence  of  the  Bush. 

"  Tarn  fonny ! "  hiccoughed  Brabette,  stagger- 
ing against  the  wall.  "  Tarn  fonny !  Dere  is 
someting  mak'  lift  her  hand  to  me!  Tarn " 

He  reeled  off  to  the  bar,  and  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XI 

"THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL" 

THE  distraught  Case  rushed  away  into  the 
Bush,  with  an  overmastering  desire  to  hide 
his  misery  and  shame  from  the  world — from 
himself.  That  kind  of  consciousness  of  a 
dual  identity  which  sometimes  strikes  us  in 
the  profound  crises  of  life,  fully  possessed  and 
tore  him  asunder.  The  better  part  of  him 
looked  on  with  horror  and  disgust  at  the  lower 
part.  It  was  as  if  his  right  hand  and  left 
fought  against  one  another  for  the  mastery. 
Sometimes  one  prevailed,  sometimes  the  other. 
Without  conscious  volition,  but  simply  obey- 
ing the  instinct  of  a  creature  wounded  to  the 
death,  he  found  himself  off  the  highway  and 
suddenly  leaving  the  sunlight  behind  him,  as 
he  plunged  into  the  outspread,  welcoming  arms 
of  the  forest  trees. 

The   needle  -  laden   branches    of  the   pines 

pricked  his  face,  smote  him  like  whips,  dragged 
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him  back  as  he  thrust  his  way  onward 
through  the  semi-gloom  of  the  primeval  Bush. 
There  was  no  path.  He  simply  wandered  on, 
fighting  against  himself,  thrusting  forward  de- 
spairing hands,  brushing  aside  the  tender 
saplings,  blundering  against  huge  tree-trunks, 
tripping,  stumbling,  falling,  pushing  away  that 
tangible  form  of  a  woman  which  stood  before 
him.  "  Love  is  given  us  for  our  souls'  salvation. 
Souls'  salvation !  Souls'  salvation."  Would 
the  voice  never  be  still  ?  Love  had  not  been 
given  him  for  his  soul's  salvation.  It  had 
dragged  him  down,  shown  him  to  what  base- 
ness he  could  sink  ;  and  he  was  afraid,  cried 
out  to  this  phantom  found  in  the  depths  of 
the  Bush  to  put  love  far  from  him.  "  Don't 
stay  me!  Don't  stay  me!"  he  panted,  ever 
seeing  Jenny  Trail  before  him,  as  she  looked 
with  sorrowful  eyes  upon  his  baseness.  "  Don't 
stay  me !  You  don't  care  for  me.  You  don't 
love  me.  You  see  what  you've  done.  You 
love  Stephen,  and  I'm  all  alone.  You're 

afraid  I'll  kill  myself.     Kill  my " 

He  stopped  and  looked  wildly  round.  What 
was  this  torturing  echo  in  the  tree-tops  ?  Kill 
himself!  That  was  a  way  out  of  his  present 
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pain.  If  he  were  to  take  it  he  would  no 
longer  hear  Jenny's  voice,  no  longer  see  her 
sorrowful  eyes,  no  longer  writhe  before  her 
in  intolerable  shame.  The  very  trees  mocked 
his  misery ;  there  was  a  sound  of  supreme 
derision  in  their  rustling  leaves.  He  stayed 
to  regard  them  fiercely,  sweeping  the  branches 
backward  with  contemptuous  gesture.  "  What 
do  you  care  ?  What  do  you  care  ?  What  does 
anything — any  one — care  ?  Jenny  says  she  can 
hear  voices  in  you  ;  that  you  live  and  feel  and 
have  a  soul  even  as  we.  Soul !  Bah  !  " 

He  drew  his  knife  and  hacked  at  the  nearest 
hickory  with  insensate  fury  until  his  tired  arm 
fell  limply  by  his  side.  The  gloom  filled  him 
with  an  ever-increasing  terror  ;  it  became  more 
profound,  more  menacing,  with  a  velvety  black- 
ness in  the  deeper  shadows,  a  chill  fear.  He 
crawled  into  a  little  glade,  where  it  was  com- 
paratively light,  flung  himself  face  downwards 
in  the  ferns,  and  dug  his  fingers  into  the  soft 
moss. 

His  rage  exhausted  itself.  He  was  spent, 
weak,  miserable,  without  a  guide,  without  a 
hope,  without  a  wish.  He  did  not  care  enough 
about  himself  to  live.  The  fight  had  all  gone 
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out  of  him.  What  was  there  to  fight  about  ? 
What  was  there  worth  fighting  for?  Nothing. 
Who  was  there  worth  fighting  for  ?  No  one. 

He  rolled  over  on  his  back,  and  lay  with 
arms  outstretched  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves,  faintly  permitted 
glimpses  of  blue  sky.  In  the  distance  he 
could  hear  the  monotonous  lap-lap  of  the 
water  against  the  margin  of  the  shallow  beach. 
There  was  a  drowsy  hum  of  innumerable  gnats 
as  they  criss  -  crossed  through  the  air.  A 
golden-bodied,  gauzy- winged  dragon-fly  fanned 
him  gently,  then  floated  upward.  The  cool 
gloom,  the  moist  earth,  the  gnarled  tree-stems, 
filled  him  with  a  nameless  horror.  Strange 
faces  glared  fiercely  from  the  knotted  bark. 
Still,  small,  accusing  voices  rose  up  against 
him  in  the  semi-silence.  "  Murderer!  mur- 
derer !  "  they  whispered  through  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves.  "  God's  got  me,"  he  moaned. 
"  Got  me  out  here  all  by  myself.  I'll  have 
to  face  Him.  Be  judged.  I  can't  run  away 
from  —  Him.  Presently,  I'll  hear  a  Voice. 
The  Voice  of  Doom.  And  what  can  I  say  ! 
What  can  I  say!" 

Filled   with  sudden   frenzy,    he   sprang   up 
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and  once  more  burst  wildly  through  the 
undergrowth,  catching  his  feet  amid  tangled 
bushes,  stumbling,  thrusting,  fighting,  push- 
ing onward  with  the  same  mad  fear.  He 
wanted  to  hide  in  the  deepest,  darkest  re- 
cesses of  the  Bush.  Hide  himself  for  all 
eternity  from  the  accusing  voices.  The  lap- 
lap  of  the  water  beckoned  him.  He  was 
near  the  river.  Near  the  river !  That  was 
good.  If  he  kept  on  running,  he  would  get 
nearer  still.  He  must  have  been  running 
for  some  time ;  his  lips  were  parched  with 
thirst,  his  tongue  was  swollen.  Yes,  that  was 
the  welcome  murmur  of  the  river.  He  would 
get  nearer  still.  And  then  ! 

A  huge,  moss-grown,  decayed  tree,  barred 
the  way  ;  its  trunk  was  nearly  his  own  height 
from  the  ground.  With  a  convulsive  effort 
he  bounded  up  it ;  his  foot  caught,  penetrated 
the  mass  of  decaying  touchwood,  he  slipped, 
vainly  tried  to  recover  himself,  struck  his 
forehead  against  a  growing  trunk,  his  leg 
snapped  at  the  ankle.  He  fell  forward  on 
the  other  side,  a  strange,  pungent  odour  in 
his  nostrils,  and  remembered  nothing  more. 

When  he  awoke  from  his  stupor,  he  knew 
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from  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  current  against 
the  inshore  boulders  that  he  was  still  near  the 
river.  But  how  did  he  get  into  the  Bush? 
What  was  he  doing  there  ?  Tall  trees  grew 
above  him  ;  a  star  shone  over  the  tree-tops  ; 
he  shivered.  In  the  darkness  was  a  vague 
terror,  a  shapeless  horror,  a  nameless  dread. 
His  hair  bristled,  he  was  afraid  with  a  great 
fear.  Reeking  up  to  his  nostrils  came  the 
foul  odour  from  a  wild  beast's  lair. 

He  tried  to  move  onward  through  the 
gloom  to  the  river  shore,  to  the  silver  moon- 
light, the  shimmering,  shining  water.  An 
intolerable  thirst  consumed  him,  his  head  was 
on  fire.  He  would  drink  and  ease  his  pain — 
the  pain  of  living,  the  torment  of  aching  limbs, 
of  throbbing  brows. 

The  pain  of  living  !  Was  he  alive  ?  What 
was  the  matter  with  his  leg?  He  could  not 
stand,  and  sank  back  against  the  decayed  log, 
from  time  to  time  putting  a  shaking  hand  to 
his  swollen  forehead.  One  wrist  and  leg  were 
powerless !  Why,  he  was  more  helpless  than 
a  little  child.  Helpless !  Alone  in  the  Bush, 
he  knew  not  how  far  from  Four  Corners.  In  his 
mad  frenzy,  he  must  have  wandered  for  miles. 
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His  quivering  limbs  filled  him  with  disgust. 
"  I  didn't  know  I  was  such  a  cur,"  he  murmured 
scornfully.  <(  Ah,  if  I'd  only  a  nip  of  whisky 
just  to  pull  myself  together  !  I'm  not  a  coward. 
It's  the  shock  of  finding  myself  an  outcast,  the 
horror  of  the  ghastly,  bluey  light  filtering 
through  the  trees.  There's  a  taint  in  the  air. 
I  smell  something.  By  God  !  It's  wolf!  " 

He  began  dimly,  as  if  it  were  a  far-off  legend 
of  the  days  of  long  ago,  to  remember  the 
habitant  stories  of  how  lambs  and  sheep  had 
recently  been  taken  from  the  pasture  ground 
near  the  river.  Always,  the  tracks  had  been 
the  same — those  of  a  huge  she-wolf;  and  she 
had  hunted  without  her  whelps.  Her  lair 
must  be  somewhere  near  in  the  solitary  depths 
of  the  Bush.  He  tried  to  tear  up  a  sapling  by 
the  roots,  but  his  strength  failed  him.  Some- 
how, his  knife  had  fallen  from  his  belt,  he 
knew  not  where. 

Case  leaned  back  against  the  rotten  trunk. 
Now  that  he  had  to  deal  with  realities,  his  fear 
left  him.  "  The  brute  will  bring  her  whelps 
along  just  to  show  'em  how  she  pulls  me  down," 
he  murmured  grimly.  "  And  I've  only  one 
sound  hand.  Come  to  think  of  it,  'twas  a 
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damn  cowardly  thing  to  make  for  the  river 
and  put  an  end  to  myself.  It's  a  heap  better 
this  way.  A  heap  !  I'm  more'n  ever  ashamed 
of  myself.  A  man  can  only  die  once — if  he's 
a  man  ;  if  he  isn't,  he's  dying  all  the  time. 
Thank  God  for  giving  me  a  chance  to  die 
decently." 

With  a  relieved  air,  he  settled  himself  more 
comfortably  against  the  tree.  "  She  can't  be 
far  off.  I  can  smell  her  all  round.  The  taint's 
stronger'n  a  he-goat's.  Guess  it's  worth  while 
making  a  fight  about !  It  don't  seem  right  to 
be  snuffed  out  by  a  wolf.  She  can't  get  at  me 
from  the  back  of  the  tree.  How  will  she  come? 
Straight  in  front  ?  There's  just  room  for  her 
and  the  cubs.  Wonder  how  she  found  out  I 
couldn't  fight!  " 

He  was  so  busily  engaged  in  considering 
this  problem,  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  wolf 
scent  grow  stronger.  Suddenly,  he  heard  the 
whimper  of  whelps. 

"  They're  coming,"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 
"  They're  coming — the  whole  family." 

He  began  to  realise  that  the  wolf-scent  was 
all  around  him,  that  he  had  blundered  into  the 
animal's  lair.  The  lair  accounted  for  the  little 
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worn  path  in  front  of  the  tree.  Mother  Wolf 
was  bringing  her  whelps  home  after  exercising 
them,  had  scented  him — scented  him,  and  was 
unafraid. 

Case  settled  his  back  more  firmly  against 
the  tree-trunk  and  suddenly  placed  his  hand  on 
something  cold.  It  was  a  great,  jagged,  sharp- 
edged  piece  of  stone  weighing  at  least  a  couple 
of  pounds. 

His  fingers  closed  mechanically  round  it. 
"  Good  thing  I  can  throw  with  my  left  hand. 
This  evens  matters  a  bit.  P'raps  if  I  put  up  a 
good  fight,  God  won't  be  so  hard  on  me  when 
it's  over.  I've  played  the  cur  long  enough." 

A  grey  shadow  slunk  noiselessly  across  the 
end  of  the  path.  It  was  the  old  wolf  recon- 
noitring as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  invader 
of  her  home.  The  reconnaissance  seemed  to 
be  satisfactory,  for  she  gave  a  joyous  "  wouf !  " 
and  three  quarter-grown  cubs  joined  her  from 
the  sheltering  shadow  of  the  bushes. 

Case's  spirits  rose.  "  Here's  a  chance  of 
proving  myself  before  I  go  under,"  he  said, 
trying  hard  not  to  groan  from  the  pain  of  his 
wounded  limb.  "  The  cubs  don't  count ;  but 
if  I  miss  the  old  one,  I'm  done  for." 
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The  whimpering  became  louder,  as  Mother 
Wolf,  sure  of  her  prey,  explained  the  situation 
to  her  whelps.  She  lay  at  the  end  of  the  little 
path,  her  jaws  dripping  slaver,  her  greenish- 
grey  eyes  twinkling  menacingly  through  the 
gloom.  It  was  clear  that  Case  served  her  for 
an  object-lesson.  "  You  are  not  strong  enough, 
my  children,"  her  curious,  whining  purr  seemed 
to  say — "  You  are  not  strong  enough,  my 
children,  to  pull  down  an  armed  man;  but  I 
am  going  to  show  you  how  to  kill  this  one  who 
is  helpless.  He  has  strayed  away  from  his 
fellows  and  is  wounded.  Once  I  get  at  his 
throat,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  him. 
Then  we  will  pick  his  bones.  Men  are  good 
eating,  my  children.  Good  eating  !  Full  of 
marrow  and  fatness." 

"  God,  give  me  strength  to  put  up  a  good 
fight,"  cried  Case.  "  Don't  let  me  go  under 
like  a  coward." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  stimulated  Mother 
Wolf  to  action.  She  crept  a  little  nearer  down 
the  path,  measured  the  distance  for  a  spring, 
and  looked  back  encouragingly  at  her  whelps. 

Without  appearing  to  move,  Case  got  his 

stone  ready.     If  he  missed,  all  his  difficulties 

R 
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would  be  at  an  end.  "  A  good  fight,"  he  re- 
peated aloud.  "  That's  all  I  want.  A  good 
fight — just  to  even  up  things  a  bit." 

Mother  Wolf  sprang,  changed  her  mind,  and 
came  down  in  the  same  place.  The  instant's 
indecision  was  fatal  to  Case.  He  threw  and 
— missed  Mother  Wolf.  The  stone  crashed 
against  a  tree-trunk,  rebounded,  breaking  the 
leg  of  one  of  the  whelps,  which  started  a  piteous 
howling. 

The  infuriated  beast  sprang  again.  "  Didn't 
even  put  up  a  good  fight,"  murmured  the  dis- 
gusted Case.  "  I'm  damned  if  I  go  under  for 
a  sneaking  wolf." 

He  stretched  out  his  uninjured  hand  to  grip 
the  wolfs  throat,  when  a  sudden  shot  sounded, 
and  Mother  Wolfs  falling  body  banged  him 
against  the  rotten  tree-trunk.  He  had  a  faint 
recollection  of  hearing  a  right  and  left  shot 
and  a  couple  of  pitiable  yelps.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  again,  his  head  comfortably 
reposed  on  a  mass  of  silvery  grey  fur  which 
was  so  thick  that  it  surged  up  over  his  ears. 
The  scent  from  it  was  not  pleasant.  Some  one 
poured  whisky  down  his  throat. 

"  Didn't  even  put  up  a  good  fight,"   Case 
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murmured  regretfully.  "  God  wouldn't  give 
me  a  chance.  Wonder  who  interfered  with 
Mother  Wolf?" 

"Never  mind  that.  If  you  talk  and  drink 
whisky  at  the  same  time,"  said  a  voice,  "  you'll 
choke.  You  ought  to  know  better." 

"  Then  it  was  some  one  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  was  some  one.  Don't  be  silly. 
You'd  have  been " 

"Wolf  meat,"  suggested  Case  feebly,  feeling 
that  all  his  troubles  were  coming  back  to  him 
again,  and  that  after  this  escape  there  must 
be  no  more  shirking  on  his  part.  Life  had 
evidently  been  given  him  to  begin  anew.  Now 
that  the  fumes  of  the  whisky  had  left  his 
brain,  he  shuddered  to  think  of  the  weak  way 
in  which  he  had  shipwrecked  himself. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  voice.  "  I'm  rather 
ashamed  of  myself  for  killing  that  poor  brute. 
White  men  are  always  stealing  some  one's  home. 
You'd  no  business  here,  and  she  had." 

Case  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself,  but 
failed.  "  I  know  your  voice.  You're  Miss 
Smith — Wonontageela — the — the  Indian  girl." 

"Yes.  I'm  Miss  Smith,  the — the  Indian 
girl,  as  you  so  gracefully  put  it." 
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"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  anything.  You 
can't  help  being  a  Red  Indian  any  more'n  I 
can  help  being  a  white  skunk." 

"No,"  said  the  girl  thoughtfully.  "As  you 
say,  I  can't  help  being  an  Indian.  When  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  want 
to  help  it.  There's  a  certain  primitive  savagery 
about  us  which  is  comparatively  clean  when 
contrasted  with  the  vices  of  civilisation." 

"  You're  right  there.  I  wish  I  could  see 
you." 

"What  for?" 

"  I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  from  your  face 
whether  I  put  up  a  good  fight ;  but  I  missed 
that  blamed  wolf — missed  her  clean.  She'd 
have  torn  my  jugular  open  if  you  hadn't  come 
along.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  if  I'd  only  put 
up  a  good  fight." 

The  girl's  face  grew  gentler.  "Yes,  you 
put  up  a  good  fight.  I  didn't  expect  it,  but 
you  did.  Til  tell  Jenny  Trail  about  it  some 
day." 

Case  tried  to  get  up.  "  Jenny  Trail !  What's 
she  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Don't  talk  about  her." 

"Why  not?"  There  was  a  suspicion  of 
abruptness  in  Miss  Smith's  voice. 
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"  I  never  want  to  see  her  again." 

"  Why  not?"  repeated  Miss  Smith. 

Case  tried  to  formulate  his  reasons,  but  gave 
it  up.  "  I'm  nearly  dead,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"  Does  it  matter?" 

"Yes  ;  it  does  matter — in  a  way." 

" What  way?" 

"If  we're  to  be  friends,  I  want  to  know  how 
you  stand  with  her." 

"  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  her  again." 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  her  again,  because 
she  is  an  angel  of  light,  and  seeing  her  would 
remind  me  of  a  crime." 

1  'What  crime?" 

"  I  tried  to  drown  her  and  Stephen  Flint." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  loved  her  and  she  loves  him." 

"  Loved  her  ?     Don't  you  love  her  now  ?  " 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"  Haven't  I  answered  questions  enough?" 

"  It's  just  as  well  to  know  all  about  it.  It's 
a  novelty  to  meet  a  man  who  cares  enough 
about  a  girl  to  murder  her  because  she  loves 
some  one  else.  Are  you  sure  of  yourself?  " 
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"  I'm  only  sure  of  one  thing,"  retorted  Case 
as  impatiently  as  his  weakness  permitted. 

"And  that  is?" 

"  And  that  is,  I'm  the  meanest  hound  living. 
I  wouldn't  insult  any  woman  on  earth  by 
making  love  to  her.  If  I  get  over  this  I 
want  to  grow  clean,  to  be  able  to  walk 
through  the  sunlight  without  keeping  my  eyes 
on  the  ground." 

"And  then?" 

"That'll  take  a  week  or  two,"  said  Case 
drily.  "  I  don't  reckon  to  walk  for  some  time. 
My  leg's  broken.  The  pain  seems  to  have 
cleared  my  head  a  bit." 

There  was  a  faint  yelp  behind  him.  "  This 
poor  cub's  leg  is  broken  too.  I'm  binding  it 
up.  When  you  missed  the  old  wolf  the  stone 
hit  against  a  tree,  and  broke  the  poor  little 
thing's  leg.  I  think  the  wolf  comes  first,  don't 
you  ?  You're  the  cause  of  his  being  an 
orphan." 

"  Of  course.  Make  him  comfortable  first. 
I'm  all  right.  How  did  you  know  I  was 
here?" 

"  It  was  owing  to  your  knife,"  said  Miss 
Smith.  "  I  found  it  in  a  glade  about  half  a 
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mile  away,  and  saw  that  in  your  crazy  fit  you 
must  have  dropped  it,  so  I  came  after  you." 

4 'Crazy  fit!  Who  told  you  I  had  a  crazy 
fit  ?  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"How?  By  your  trail  and  the  marks  on 
the  bushes.  A  man  doesn't  go  flinging  him- 
self about  like  that  unless  he's  crazy.  Do  you 
think  you  could  manage  to  hold  this  poor  little 
baby  beast  while  I  put  on  the  splint  ?  " 

Case  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  grimly 
regarded  his  juvenile  enemy,  whose  twinkling 
little  eyes  were  dulled  with  terror.  Something 
had  gone  wrong  with  the  object-lesson — some- 
thing he  could  not  understand ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  made  acquaintance 
with  pain.  His  muzzle  was  tied  up  just  allow- 
ing him  room  to  breathe,  a  most  uncomfortable 
arrangement,  but,  owing  to  his  sharp  teeth,  one 
which  was  highly  necessary.  When  his  leg 
was  dexterously  put  in  splints,  he  felt  more 
comfortable.  After  Miss  Smith  had  tied  him 
to  a  tree,  he  nestled  down  and  began  to  lean 
against  his  mother's  body  and  to  lick  his  paw. 
Somehow,  all  the  warmth  had  gone  out  of 
Mother  Wolf;  Little  Brother  and  Grey  Nose, 
too,  strangely  still,  lay  without  taking  any  in- 
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terest  in  these  queer  animals  who  were  fussing 
round ;  and  altogether  things  seemed  to  be 
wrong  generally. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Smith,  "  I'll  attend  to 
you."  She  looked  at  him  critically.  "You 
want  to  lead  a  clean  life?  It's  about  time. 
You're  nothing  but  a  handsome  animal  your- 
self." 

"  I  don't  want  to  live  at  all ;  but  if  I  do  live, 
I'll  live  a  clean  life,"  Case  said  doggedly.  "  If 
I  thought  I  couldn't  do  it,  I'd  ask  you  to  put  a 
bullet  into  me  right  off." 

"  Well,  if  you  mean  it,  you'd  better  begin 
Indian  fashion !" 

"Indian  fashion?" 

"Yes,  Indian  fashion."  Miss  Smith  was 
already  busily  engaged  making  another  set  of 
splints.  "  Now,  just  set  your  teeth  hard  while 
I  put  your  leg  right.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  you  can't  get  well  in  a  house  with 
whisky  at  your  elbow  all  the  time.  I'll  give  you 
a  chance.  If  you'll  promise  on  your  word  of 
honour  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  I'll  soon  cure  you." 

"I'll  promise  to  do  as  you  tell  me,  but  I'll 
not  give  my  word  of  honour  because  I  am  a 
man  without  honour." 
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"  Never  mind  that.  We'll  work  up  to  that 
—gradually.  When  I  rambled  out,  I  didn't 
know  what  was  going  to  happen.  Do  you 
place  yourself  in  my  hands  ?  " 

"  I  place  myself  in  your  hands." 

"  Until  you  are  cured  ?  " 

"  Until  I  am  cured." 

"  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  you — try  to  raise 
you  to  the  level  of  an  Indian  ?  " 

''You  can  do  what  you  like  with  me.  You 
can't  do  worse  than  I've  done  to  myself." 

"Very  well,  then.  You'll  spend  the  next 
month  here," 

-Here?" 

"  Yes— here.); 

"Why?"  He  stopped  himself.  "Oh,  all 
right ;  but  it's  a  tough  contract.  You  don't 
know  how  tough,  or  you  wouldn't  undertake  it." 

"  I  have  been  taking  tough  contracts  all  my 
life,  and  generally  make  a  point  of  coming  out 
ahead.  That  being  understood,"  said  Miss 
Smith  cheerfully,  "I'll  set  to  work  to  render 
you  a  little  more  comfortable.  The  most  un- 
Indian  thing  about  me  is  that  I  like  work. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  have  gone  under  as  a 
nation  is  that  we  have  always  considered  it 
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beneath  our  dignity  to  work.  Fire-water  has 
helped,  but  dirt  and  laziness  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Now,  just  keep  quiet  until 
I  am  ready  for  you." 

She  cleared  away  the  brushwood,  and  dug 
out  a  mass  of  decayed  wood  from  the  rotten 
tree-trunk.  After  she  had  swept  the  debris  to 
a  safe  distance,  she  lit  a  fire.  When  the  wolf 
cub  became  conscious  of  the  grateful  warmth, 
it  ceased  to  whimper.  As  for  Case,  he  was 
nearly  stupefied  with  all  that  he  had  gone 
through,  and  lay  there,  his  head  still  on  the 
body  of  Mother  Wolf,  watching  Miss  Smith. 
He  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  the  next  time 
he  looked  at  Miss  Smith,  she  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  up  a  bed  of  spruce  boughs 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  huge  trunk.  The 
sweet  savour  of  the  spruce  had  already  done 
away  with  the  unpleasant  effect  of  Mother 
Wolf's  previous  occupancy.  He  watched  Miss 
Smith  spread  a  bright  Mackinaw  blanket  on 
the  boughs  and  make  a  pillow  of  another.  A 
third  blanket  lay  on  the  ground  hard  by. 
"Come,"  she  said,  looking  whimsically  at  him  ; 
"  you'll  have  to  drag  yourself  to  bed  somehow. 
Let  me  help  you." 
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Inch  by  inch,  she  got  him  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  tree-trunk.  Just  as  he  reached 
it,  the  pain  of  his  broken  leg  made  him  faint 
again.  When  he  recovered  consciousness  his 
ankle  had  been  put  in  splints,  and  artistically 
bandaged.  He  was  snugly  wrapped  up  in 
the  third  blanket,  and  a  savoury  smell  arose 
from  a  big  iron  pot  which  swung  over  the 
fire. 

"  That's  right.  You're  just  like  a  big,  help- 
less papoose,"  said  Miss  Smith,  "  except  that 
you  swear  and  faint,  and  most  papooses  bear 
their  misfortunes  with  dignity.  Are  you  ready 
for  some  soup?  I  should  think  it  would  be 
a  long  time  since  you've  had  a  proper  appetite. 
You're  nothing  but  an  overgrown  baby." 

Case,  with  a  sneaking  sensation  that  he  was 
making  himself  supremely  ridiculous,  faintly 
signified  that  he  could  eat  Mother  Wolf,  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  eat.  In  Miss 
Smith's  cheery  presence,  his  past  life  seemed 
to  pass  away  like  the  memory  of  some  un- 
happy dream. 

"Now,  no  nonsense,"said  Miss  Smith,  "  but 
do  as  I  tell  you.  Just  prop  your  head  up 
against  me  while  I  feed  you." 
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She  raised  him  with  astonishing  strength, 
and  drew  him  against  her  shoulder.  The 
warm  contact  thrilled  Case.  Miss  Smith 
seemed  to  be  imparting  some  of  her  energy 
to  his  listless  frame  as  she  lifted  the  tin  cup 
to  his  lips.  When  it  was  empty,  he  asked 
for  more. 

She  gave  him  more.  "Now,"  she  said, 
"  it's  time  you  went  to  sleep.  Go  to  sleep  at 
once.  When  you  wake  up  again,  you  will  be 


sane." 


"  But  what  about  you?  I'm  a  selfish  brute. 
You've  had  nothing.  I've  been  thinking  only 
of  myself  all  this  time." 

"  It  must  be  quite  a  novelty  to  you  to  think 
of  others."  But,  in  spite  of  her  sarcasm,  she 
was  touched.  "  Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  I'll 
look  after  myself.  I'm  running  this  show, 
not  you.  Remember,  I  am  accustomed  to 
being  obeyed." 

She  lifted  the  cub  on  her  lap,  and,  loosen- 
ing its  muzzle,  fed  the  lonely  little  beast.  It 
no  longer  tried  to  bite  her,  but  went  to  sleep 
in  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  Then  she  took 
some  meat  out  of  the  iron  pot,  and  began  to 
eat  heartily. 
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Case  lay  there  drowsily,  watching  her  white 
teeth  flash  in  the  firelight.  From  time  to 
time  she  heaped  fresh  wood  on  the  fire,  or 
sang  softly  to  the  cub.  There  was  a  sad 
little  rustle  in  the  tree-tops,  as  if  dawn  were 

not  far  off. 

"  Sadder  still, 

As  though  a  spirit  sought  repose 
From  some  pursuing,  endless  ill," 

the  vibrant,  long-drawn-out  wail  of  a  whip- 
poor-will  rang  mournfully  in  his  ears,  mingling 
with  the  lap-lap  of  the  river,  the  rustling  in 
the  undergrowth,  the  crackling  of  the  fire. 
Great  golden  stars  hung  high  in  the  heavens, 
a  heavy  dew  glistened  on  the  leaves  within 
the  radius  of  the  light.  He  stirred  restlessly, 
and  she  came  to  him  at  once. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I — don't — know."  He  put  out  his  unin- 
jured hand,  and  looked  confidingly  into  her 
beautiful  black  eyes.  "  You're  very — good  to 
—a  poor,  stupid — devil,  who's  made  a — a  mess 
of  everything." 

His  fingers  closed  on  her  brown  ones,  and 
he  slept. 

Something  stirred  within  Miss  Smith  at  his 
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touch.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but 
sat  patiently  huddled  there,  replenishing  the 
fire  as  soon  as  it  became  low,  and  putting 
back  the  blanket  when  he  moved.  In  all  her 
own  strong,  independent  life  she  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  see  a  man  reduced  to 
sudden  helplessness.  Her  glorious  eyes  be- 
came softer  as  she  gazed  upon  Case's  hand- 
some face.  "  Get  the  whisky  out  of  it  and  it 
would  be  handsomer  still,"  she  thought.  "  It's 
a  pity  to  let  him  run  to  waste."  An  almost 
maternal  passion  for  Case  gripped  her  heart ; 
she  flung  back  her  head  with  an  impatient 
movement.  Had  she  not  saved  his  life,  and 
did  he  not,  in  a  sense,  belong  to  her,  to  mould 
and  once  more  fashion  into  the  semblance  of 
a  man.  "  Indian  Manitou,  White  Man's  God, 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  do  you  still  rule  the 
world  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Here  am  I  feeding  this 
man,  bringing  him  back  to  life,  trying  to  create 
a  soul  in  him — and  for  what  ?  He  will  despise 
me  because  I  am  an  Indian.  Yet  I  am  as 
beautiful  as  Jenny  Trail,  a  thousand  times 
better  educated.  I  have  all  the  culture  of 
civilisation,  the  beauty  of  Nature  ;  I  am  strong, 
can  fight  for  a  man  I  love,  die  for  him  if  need 
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id — and   I   am  not  afraid  to  love,  for 
love  can  soften  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world- 
all  the  sorrows  of  the  world.     I   could  make 
any  man  happy — wildly  happy — but  I  should 
ask  much  in  return  for  my  love." 

The  wolf  whelp  gave  a  sudden  cry  of  pain. 
She  dropped  Case's  hand,  and  picked  up  the 
suffering  little  beast.  "  You  and  I,"  she  mur- 
mured, soothing  and  petting  it — "  you  and  I 
have  more  in  common  ;  and  yet  the  helping 
of  him  has  already  taken  some  of  the  sting 
out  of  my  own  loveless  life.  Revenge  seems 
very  far  away  when  one  has  saved  a  man's 
life.  Men  think  they  rule  the  world.  How 
often  do  we  rule  them ! " 

She  strolled  down  to  the  water's  edge  and 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  distant  Cross  on  Prophet's 
Hill,  as  the  little  cub  looked  up  and  licked 
her  face. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  murmured,  with  a  parting  glance 
at  the  Cross,  "you  bring  me  peace — 

'  Because  your  tender,  wounded  arm 

Bends  back  the  briar  that  edges  life's  long  way, 
That  no  hurt  comes  to  heart,  to  soul  no  harm, 
I  do  not  feel  the  thorns  so  much  to-day.' " 

The  moon  dropped  down  behind  the  pines 
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into  a  mist  of  pearly  grey,  the  morning  dew 
struck  chilly  as  the  girl  went  back  slowly, 
reluctantly,  through  the  forest  depths.  What, 
after  all,  if  pity  and  compassion  wrought  more 
heart-woe  than  hate  !  She  shivered,  and  sat 
down  again  beside  the  dying  fire  to  wait  the 
coming  of  the  dawn  in  all  its  glory  of  saffron 
and  crimson  and  gold.  Case  again  stirred  rest- 
lessly, and  she  was  instantly  at  his  side,  with 
a  fierce  vigilance  which  surprised  herself.  "  A 
murderer ! "  she  said,  with  bitter  scorn.  "  I 
am  tending  a  murderer !  But  the  lust  for 
slaughter  is  dead  within  him.  He  is  very 
humble  and  sad  and  tired,  and  he  will  turn 
to  me  now  that  this  white  woman  has  failed 
him  —  turn  to  me  and  worship  me.  Why 
should  I  trouble  about  revenge  when  there 
is — love  ?  " 

Case  murmured  restlessly,  "  Wonontageela — 
Whip-poor-will !  Where  are  you  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled.  "  I  am  here ! — here  ! 
4  Wonontageela !  Wonontageela  ! '  Ah,  that's 
better  than  '  Miss  Smith.'  '  Miss  Smith  '  and 
I  are  only  on  speaking  terms  in — New  York." 


CHAPTER   XII 

REGENERATION 


CASE'S  struggle  back  to  sanity  was  not  unac- 
companied by  occasional  lapses,  during  which 
the  old  Adam  in  him  came  to  the  front.  When 
the  broken  limb  began  to  knit  itself  together, 
the  excruciating  pain  made  him  swear  vigor- 
ously. At  the  first  outbreak  he  was  astonished 
to  see  Miss  Smith  pick  up  her  gun,  whistle  to 
the  wolf  cub  (it  followed  her  about  like  a  dog, 
limping  comically  along  on  its  three  sound 
legs),  and  depart  with  a  startling  lack  of  cere- 
mony into  the  trackless  depths  of  the  Bush. 
She  did  not  return  until  the  evening.  Conse- 
quently, Case  passed  a  somewhat  monotonous 
day  without  her,  and  made  the  discovery  that 
her  society  was  indispensable  to  his  well-being. 
He  had  no  watch  with  him,  and  could  only 
trace  the  passage  of  time  by  the  position  of  the 
sun.  As  the  hours  slowly  wore  away,  the 

solitude  remained  unbroken  save  for  the  chat- 
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tering  of  an  irate  blue  jay  which  had  attached 
itself  to  the  camp  and  was  annoyed  at  not 
receiving  customary  scraps  from  the  midday 
meal.  Growing  bolder  as  the  day  wore  on,  it 
flew  down  to  the  fire  and  curiously  inspected 
everything,  occasionally  perching  on  Case's 
sound  foot  to  scold  him  for  not  finding  it 
some  food. 

Lying  there  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  pros- 
trate tree,  the  grateful  odour  of  freshly-cut 
spruce  boughs  filling  his  nostrils,  Case  forgot 
his  pain,  and,  with  a  newborn  thoughtfulness 
for  the  wants  of  others,  threw  the  scolding  jay 
a  crust.  From  time  to  time,  lulled  by  the 
gentle  lapping  of  the  water  on  the  beach,  the 
balsamic  odours  of  the  pines,  the  healing 
benison  of  air  and  sky,  he  dozed  off  into  for- 
getfulness,  only  to  wake  with  a  sense  of  restored 
sanity  and  returning  health.  He  was  not  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  had  paid  heavily  for  his 
temporary  inebriety.  Now  the  pure  air,  the 
simple  food,  the  enforced  abstention  from  all 
excitement,  began  to  make  a  new  man  of  him. 
The  past  was  a  hideous  nightmare,  the  Albery 
Case  of  those  days  too  sin-begrimed  to  live. 
The  shock  of  his  illness  had  wrenched  him 
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free  from  that  unnatural  villain  ;  a  new  man 
was  being  slowly  constituted  from  his  ashes  ; 
and  as  he  lay  there,  dreamily  watching  the 
chequered  sunlight  dancing  over  the  leaves, 
Case  began  to  take  an  awakening  interest 
in  himself.  There  were  possibilities  in  this 
interestingly  pallid  but  clear-eyed  youth,  as  he 
surveyed  himself  in  a  glittering  saucepan  lid — 
possibilities  which  had  been  wholly  wanting  in 
the  late  Albery  Case — possibilities  of  a  future. 
He  was  still  in  that  state  of  extreme  physical 
languor  when  the  body  influences  the  soul. 
Although  he  did  not  know  how  to  put  it  into 
words,  he  was  also  dimly  conscious  that  sorrow 
had  made  a  man  of  him.  Then  he  began  to 
think  of  the  person  who  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  him  to  this  salutary  frame  of  mind 
— the  only  person  in  the  whole  world  who  was 
sufficiently  interested  in  him  to  care  whether 
he  lived  or  died. 

Miss  Smith?  Yes.  Miss  Smith.  Once  in 
the  old  days  now  so  far  away,  so  dim  and 
distant,  he  had  descended  hellwards  in  his  mad 
passion  for  Jenny  Trail,  had  killed  the  laughter 
in  her,  had  slain  her  innocent  girlhood,  had 
filled  her  awakening  soul  with  all  the  knowledge 
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of  life's  sin  and  pain.  As  he  looked  up  at  the 
clear  sky  through  the  interlacing  boughs,  he 
knew  that  he  had  done  evil,  had  robbed  Jenny 
of  something  exquisitely  sweet  and  precious. 
And  knowing  this,  he  knew  also  why  she  had 
never  loved  him.  With  a  new  humility  born 
of  mental  and  physical  suffering,  he  realised 
the  sacredness  of  a  woman's  love,  its  absolute 
purity  and  power.  Yes,  he  had  killed  the 
laughter  in  Jenny's  heart,  and  grieved  over  the 
knowledge  of  his  deed  as  if  he  had  slain  some- 
thing real,  something  tangible,  something  which 
had  life  and  being  as  much  as  any  bird  of  the 
air,  any  wanderer  of  the  woods. 

Dreamily  lying  there  drinking  in  health- 
giving  odours,  Case  resolved  that  in  future  he 
would  be  very  careful  how  he  dealt  with  women. 
No  one  had  ever  told  him  how  a  woman  com- 
prises two-thirds  of  a  man's  existence.  In  the 
pride  of  his  manhood  he  had  looked  upon 
women  as  toys,  not  as  those  angelic  reminders 
of  a  heaven  to  which  they  so  often  lead  the 
way.  Though  Jenny  Trail  had  not  led  him 
heavenward,  though  she  had  been  the  innocent 
means  of  his  downfall,  he  felt  that  some  day 
such  an  experience  would  not  be  wholly  loss. 
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In  his  relations  with  Jenny,  he  had  thought 
only  of  himself,  never  of  her.  For  the  future, 
he  would  consider  the  happiness  of  others. 
Henceforth,  he 

A  fresh  twinge  in  his  injured  limb  set  him 
swearing  vigorously,  and  startled  the  thieving 
jay. 

A  feminine  shadow  fell  across  the  path. 
Case  blushed  for  shame. 

"  Been  keeping  that  up  ever  since  we  went 
away  this  morning  ? "  asked  Miss  Smith. 

She  had  wreathed  her  hair  with  ferns  and 
wind-flowers.  The  wolf  cub,  too,  was  be- 
garlanded,  and  squatted  on  his  haunches,  the 
flowers  hanging  over  one  eye  giving  him  an 
appearance  of  Puck-like,  immature  devilry — a 
devilry  which  was  toned  down  somewhat  by 
the  soft  youthfulness  of  his  sleek  baby  fur. 

Miss  Smith  looked  like  a  statue  of  glowing 
bronze,  her  eyes  were  as  full  of  expression  as 
the  play  of  sunlight  on  running  water.  Case 
noticed  with  fresh  pleasure  the  picturesque 
colouring  of  her  deerskin  garb,  the  fringed  and 
tasselled  gaiters  of  tanned  fawn,  the  beaded 
moccasins  which  protected  her  dainty  feet. 
The  last  tremendous  cumulative  anathema 
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which  he  was  discharging  at  his  injured  limb 
suddenly  stopped  before  attaining  the  ripe  com- 
pleteness of  artistic  effort,  faded  away  to  a 
weak,  apologetic  smile,  which  in  its  turn  was 
replaced  by  a  look  of  anxiety  at  the  frown  on 
Miss  Smith's  beautiful  face. 

"  Why  did  you  go  off  like  that  ?  "  he  asked 
abruptly.  "It's  seemed  such  a  long  day  with- 
out you,  and  that  queer  little  beast."  He 
began  to  laugh  almost  hysterically. 

She  was  instantly  down  on  her  knees,  loosen- 
ing the  bandages  with  deft  fingers.  "  No 
wonder  you  swore,"  she  said  softly;  "it  must 
have  hurt  horribly.  I  ought  to  have  attended 
to  it  before  I  went  away." 

In  his  sudden  relief  and  freedom  from  pain, 
the  joy  of  being  no  longer  alone,  Case  sighed 
luxuriously.  "  That's  good.  Real  good  !"  he 
said.  "  I  held  out  as  long  as  I  could ;  then  I 
had  to  let  loose  or  die." 

He  regarded  her  anxiously.  "Aren't  your 
people  at  the  Point  beginning  to  suspect  why 
you  have  left  them  ?  If  they  knew  all  you  are 
doing  for  me,  they'd  think  me  an  infernally 
selfish  brute." 

"  You  forget  that   I   am   my  own  mistress, 
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that  no  one  has  a  right  to  control  my  move- 
ments until  I  go  back  to  teach  in  New  York." 
She  moved  about,  blowing  up  the  fire,  putting 
some  food  on  to  warm.  The  evening  shadows 
began  to  fall  against  the  sombre  forest  trunks. 
For  some  little  distance,  she  had  cleared  away  the 
undergrowth.  The  wolf  cub,  its  pink  tongue 
anxiously  protruding,  watched  the  fire.  From 
time  to  time  it  chewed  its  garland,  and  then, 
with  cocked  ears,  drew  near  the  savoury  pot. 

Case  suddenly  got  up  on  his  couch.  "  You're 
not  going  to  do  all  that  for  me  while  I  loaf 
here.  I  won't  stand  it." 

"Oh  yes,  I  am."  She  brought  him  his 
supper.  "  Now,  lean  against  the  tree  and — 
Oh,  that  will  never  do." 

She  bounded  away  to  the  river,  and  came 
back  with  a  tin  of  clear,  sparkling  water. 
1 '  This  will  freshen  you  up,"  she  said  eagerly. 
"  Then  you  might  brush  your  hair  a  bit. 
Nature  should  be  treated  with  respect." 

"I  don't  like  you  to  do  all  this,"  said  Case, 
with  sudden  shame.  "  It  makes  me  darned 
miserable." 

"  Miserable-!  Nonsense  !  Do]as  you're  told, 
or  you  shan't  have  any  supper." 
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She  held  the  basin  while  he  washed  his  hands 
and  face.  "  I  should  let  my  beard  grow  if  I 
were  you,"  she  said  critically.  "  You've  rather 
a  weak  mouth.  Better  hide  it." 

He  promised  to  let  his  beard  grow,  with  a 
vague  wish  that  he  could  cover  up  all  his  other 
weaknesses  as  easily.  She  waited  on  him 
hand  and  foot,  not  wholly  displeased  at  his 
emphatic  protests  against  her  voluntary  servi- 
tude, his  eager  desire  that  she  should  share  his 
meal. 

"Share  your  meal!  You  forget  Indian 
fashions,"  she  said  merrily.  "  Squaws  only  eat 
after  the  braves  have  finished." 

"  If  you  don't  begin  at  once,"  he  said,  with 
boyish  anger,  "  I'll  hurl  this  tin  plate  into  the 
bushes  ;  and — and  I'm  starving." 

Miss  Smith  hesitated.  She  had  tamed  the 
wolf  cub.  Why  not  tame  this  animal  of  a 
larger  growth  ?  "  Very  well,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  good  food.  But  you  are  reversing  our 
parts.  You  mustn't  wait  on  me." 

She  hardly  knew  this  shy,  humble,  apologetic 
invalid.  After  all,  he  was  not  more  than  three 
and  twenty,  an  overgrown  boy  ;  and  he  had 
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chivalrous  instincts  when  he  was  not  drinking. 
Somehow,  she  wondered  if  he  would  go  back 
to  his  old  life,  his  infatuation  for  Jenny  Trail, 
begin  to  drink  again. 

He  guessed  her  thoughts,  and  put  aside  his 
plate.  The  cub  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and,  gulping  down 
its  contents,  sat  up  again,  looking  so  roguishly 
triumphant  that  Miss  Smith  forgave  him  on 
the  spot. 

After  Case  had  finished  the  remnants  of  his 
meal,  Miss  Smith  brought  him  honey  in  the 
comb  on  a  birch-bark  platter ;  then  fragrant 
coffee,  and  more  water  to  wash  his  hands. 
The  cub,  with  protruding  tongue,  gasped  for 
honey,  and  having  gorged  himself  went  to 
sleep. 

When  the  shadows  lengthened,  silence  fell 
upon  them.  There  was  a  serious  light  in  her 
eyes.  She  tended  the  fire,  came  back,  took 
out  a  book,  and  began  to  read  as  if  unaware  of 
his  existence. 

Case  made  a  little  motion  of  distress,  and  she 
came  to  his  side.  "Won't  you  roll  a  log  up 
and  sit  here  ? " 

She    put   aside   her    book    and    obediently 
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brought  the  log.  He  lay  back  contentedly. 
"  Ah,  that's  better,"  he  said  boyishly.  "  Much 
better.  I  seem  to  be  myself  again  somehow 
when  you're  round." 

A  dreamy,  brooding  silence  fell  upon  them 
both.  Miss  Smith  was  thinking  of  her  servi- 
tude in  New  York,  of  its  intellectual  pleasures 
and  pains.  Here,  however,  she  was  absolute 
mistress  of  the  Bush,  the  air,  the  spicy  odours 
of  the  pines,  the  murmuring  river,  the  first  faint 
evening  star.  No  one  could  gainsay  her  ;  her 
own  people  were  far  away  at  the  Point.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  absolutely  free, 
absolutely  independent.  The  voice  of  the 
night-owl,  the  rustling  noises  in  the  under- 
growth, the  startled  "wouf"  of  the  baby  cub 
in  his  indigestion-laden  dreams,  the  fire-flies 
weaving  in  and  out  of  the  forest  boughs — all 
these  were  a  passion  to  her.  The  love  of  the 
open  air  was  in  her  blood.  This  simple,  pri- 
mitive life,  apart  from  men  and  women,  the 
falsities  and  shams  of  society,  gripped  her  with 
compulsive  intensity.  She  knew  that  she  must 
leave  it,  must  go  back  to  New  York  if  she 
wished  to  retain  her  intellectual  self — that  keen 
intellect  which  solved  so  many  problems  only 
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to  find  itself  fettered  by  the  wild  Indian  physical 
side  of  her,  her  affinity  for  Nature,  her  distaste 
for  the  life  of  a  big  city.  She  had  little  sense 
of  kinship  with  her  people  themselves.  They 
were  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  doomed 
to  speedy  extinction.  There  was  something 
pitiful  in  the  squalor  of  their  survival.  She 
could  not  give  up  her  individuality  to  any  man 
who  would  shrink  at  the  Indian  in  her  ;  she 
could  not  sink  to  the  Indian  nature  itself — sink 
lower  and  lower  into  the  degradation  of  the 
scattered  remnant  of  her  tribe.  She  could  not 
even  question  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
them.  Years  of  patient,  intellectual  effort  and 
study  had  not  eliminated  the  Indian  in  her ; 
nothing  could  ever  do  that,  and  yet  she  was 
torn  between  two  lives.  She  recognised  that 
up  to  the  present  her  action  had  been  a  com- 
promise ;  a  temporary  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Could  she  not  put  it  off  for  a  little  longer,  make 
the  most  of  the  present  ? 

Case  began  to  feel  drowsy,  but  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  keep  awake.  "  I  shall  soon 
be  all  right  again,"  he  said.  "  Soon  be  all 
right.  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  my 
life." 
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"I!  Tell  you!  You're  a  man."  She 
roused  herself.  "  Be  a  man." 

Case  threw  off  his  lethargy  with  an  effort. 
"  I've  made  such  a  mess  of  it.  When  I  get 
well  I'll  take  to  farming,  live  a  healthier  life,  try 
to  be  less  of  a  nuisance  to  others  generally." 

"Yes,"  she  said  cordially.  "You're  not 
fitted  for  a  place  like  Four  Corners.  Get  a 
home  of  your  own,  fight  temptation,  become  a 
man  again." 

"And  you?"  he  asked  curiously.  "How 
much  longer  are  you  going  to  stay  here  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  very  long." 

"You're  going  back  to  work  in  New  York?" 

"  I  am  going  back  to  work  in  New  York." 

"  But  you'll  promise  me  to  come  here  again 
next  year  ?  " 

"  Promise  you  !     Next  year !     Why  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it's  an  infernally  cowardly  thing 
to  say."  His  pale  face  flushed  in  the  firelight. 
"  But,  lying  here,  I've  been  thinking  a  lot, 
and  I  can't  go  ahead  much  unless  you're  round 
to  superintend  matters." 

«0h-h!" 

"  It's  all  my  blamed  selfishness,"  Case 
pleaded.  "I've  tried  to  thank  you  and  you 
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wouldn't  let  me.  I've  tried  to  show  you  that 
if  I  ever  amount  to  shucks  again,  it  will  be  your 
doing;  but  I  can't  live  any  longer  unless  you'll  let 
me  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you.  I  don't  un- 
derstand myself.  I  don't  understand  all  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  You've  taken  me  out  of  the 
mire,  you've  made  me  see  how  one  can  be  un- 
happy and  yet  live  on  trying  to  be  a  bit  better 
somehow.  I've  been  miserable  without  you 
all  day.  Once  I  said  to  myself,  '  S'posin'  she 
doesn't  come  back.  Not  for  a  day  but  for  two 
days,  three  days,  a  week,  a  month.  What 
should  I  do  ? '  All  my  own  self,  you  see.  Not 
a  thought  for  you." 

She  looked  into  his  eyes.  "  You  are  ill, 
weak ;  you  think  too  much  of  any  little  help  I 
may  have  been  to  you." 

"  You  don't  know  how  I  feel.  I'm  a  criminal 
rescued  from  the  gallows.  And  you've  done  it. 
Set  me  to  do  something.  Show  me  some  way 
to  prove  my  gratitude,  to  redeem  myself.  I'll 
never  refuse  anything  you  may  ask  me  in  this 
world.  I  swear  it." 

Hitherto,  her  solicitude  for  him  had  been 
almost  maternal ;  she  was  at  least  a  year  older. 
Now,  she  caught  fire  from  his  earnestness. 
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The  consciousness  of  power  thrilled  her,  the 
knowledge  that  one  human  soul,  in  its  weak- 
ness, its  follies,  depended  absolutely  upon  her, 
filled  the  girl  with  strange  emotion.  The 
Indian  in  her  tinted  her  view  of  his  conduct. 
He  had  been  a  dastard  ;  but  was  not  revenge 
the  natural  outcome  of  his  disappointment? 
Even  in  his  revenge,  his  preparations  had 
been  so  childishly  inadequate  that  any  one  else 
would  have  detected  his  scheme,  and  have 
laughed  at  it.  She  had  nursed  and  tended 
him,  had  brought  him  back  to  life,  was  woman 
enough  to  see  that  one  day  he  would  love  her. 
Love  her ! 

Love  her  I 

She  went  back  to  the  fire,  and  sat  gazing 
into  the  flames  with  unseeing  eyes.  Was  this 
man  worthy  of  her  love  ?  Could  she,  with  the 
fierce  strength  of  her  own  character,  remould 
him  into  worthy  manhood  ?  Was  the  experi- 
ment worth  making  ? 

She  looked  into  the  future.  What  had  it  for 
her  ?  The  cold  abstractions  of  intellect,  and — 
a  woman's  starved  heart.  She  saw  her  beauty 
fade,  her  powers  wane,  the  solitude  of  middle 
age  creep  over  her.  And  here  at  her  side  was 
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something  to  mould,  fashion,  shape,  transform 
into  a  man.  True,  he  would  never  be 
great,  never  distinguished,  never  intellectual  ; 
but,  apart  from  his  errors  and  follies,  there 
was  a  humanity  within  him  which  appealed  to 
her,  a  boyishness  which  would  act  as  a  buffer 
against  the  blows  of  fate.  He  would  satisfy 
her  heart,  her  womanhood,  make  life  smile  for 
her.  And  if  she  did  not  listen  to  him,  he  would 
go  down  into  the  mire  again. 

Well,  the  world  was  full  of  women  who  ruled 
it  through  weak  men.  A  man's  weakness  some- 
times made  him  the  more  lovable.  But  she 
would  not  take  advantage  of  it.  She  returned 
to  his  side,  and  looked  at  him  somewhat 
wistfully.  "  Yes,  I  will  come  back  next  year," 
she  said  gently ;  "  and  we  will  talk  of  this 
again." 

He  smiled  eagerly  up  into  her  face.  "I'd 
die  for  you.  Die  for  you.  Some  day,  if  I'm 
ever  worth  it,  I'll  hope  to  ask  you  if  I  may  live 
for  you.  Live  for  you." 

"Go  to  sleep.  You're  only  a  boy,"  she  said, 
with  a  softness  which  surprised  herself.  "  You 
have  played  with  the  tragedy  of  life,  and  you 
are  still  a  boy." 
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He  lay  back,  soothed  by  the  mesmeric  power 
of  her  great  eyes,  and  slept. 

Presently,  the  wolf  cub  lifted  its  head  as  if  it 
scented  some  one.  There  was  a  step  upon  the 
path,  and  Van  Geld  stood  beside  her.  "  Be- 
ware," he  said  gently.  "  Beware!  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  danger." 

"Danger!"  She  was  herself  at  once,  and 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  Point. 

"  Yes,"  said  Van  Geld.  "  There  is  no  escape. 
Our  every  movement  is  watched.  I  f  we  tried  to 
get  away,  they  would  kill  us  at  once.  Last  night 
— in  the  moonlight — they — they  danced  the  war 
dance  of  our  race.  They  will  take  him  from 
you,  if  you  seek  to  escape.  His  life  hangs  on  a 
thread.  To-morrow  night!  To-morrow  night! 
I  will  try  to  help  you  both  to-morrow  night." 

She  turned  like  a  wounded  lioness  towards 
the  sleeping  Case.  "  You  are  a  doctor,  skilled 
in  the  use  of  strange  drugs.  Give  me  some- 
thing that  will  prevent  his  knowing  anything 
about  it.  If  there  were  real  danger,  he  might 
want  to  take  my  place.  He — he  is  beginning 
to  love  me  ! " 

Van  Geld  gave  her  some  drug  from  his 
wallet,  and  faded  away  into  the  mysterious 
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depths  of  the  Bush.  She  went  back  to  Case's 
side,  and  sat  there  fiercely  watching  him.  He 
was  as  much  hers  as  this  wolf  cub  she  had 
tended.  Who  dare  take  him  from  her? 

A  head  stealthily  rose  from  the  undergrowth. 
Glittering  eyes  peered  out  upon  her.  "Wouf!" 
sniffed  the  cub  drowsily.  The  head  sank  back 
into  the  thicket. 


CHAPTER    XI  I  I 

THE    ELEVENTH    HOUR 

STEPHEN  looked  up  at  the  food  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  stove  to  keep  warm.  "  Time 
Van  Geld  came  in  for  '  supper,"  he  said, 
finishing  his  own,  and  stretching  himself  in 
anticipatory  enjoyment  of  his  evening  pipe. 
"  Somehow,  the  place  doesn't  seem  natural 
without  Van  Geld.  Even  the  pony  misses 
him." 

Old  Man  Flint  paused  in  the  act  of  eating 
to  glance  up  at  Stephen.  It  annoyed  Flint  to 
find  that,  since  his  unexpected  recovery,  people 
took  very  little  interest  in  him.  The  general 
feeling  was  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  he 
had  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  early 
iniquities.  There  was  no  justice  in  things,  said 
the  wiseacres  of  Four  Corners,  when  a  man 
like  Flint  not  only  suddenly  recovered  from  a 
mysterious,  wasting  illness,  which  was  eating 
his  life  away,  but  was  now  more  vigorous  than 
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any  human  being  of  his  age  in  the  Ottawa 
valley.  People  who  had  led  comparatively  vir- 
tuous lives — virtuous,  that  is,  judged  by  Four 
Corners  standards  of  morality— were  annoyed 
by  Flint's  renewed  youth,  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed their  conviction  that,  if  there  were 
any  justice  in  the  world,  he  ought  to  have 
been  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  It  was  the 
biting  consciousness  of  this  sudden  loss  of 
popularity  which  incensed  Flint  against  Van 
Geld,  who,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
the  glory  of  being  physician  to  the  owner  of 
Prophet's  Hill,  presumed  to  cure  the  maimed 
and  the  halt,  the  grievously  afflicted  and 
sorely  suffering,  for  miles  round.  With  return- 
ing health,  Flint's  magnanimity,  too,  speedily 
vanished.  He  was  just  as  cruel,  revengeful, 
jealous,  and  exacting  as  of  old.  His  short- 
lived piety  excited  the  ill-concealed  derision  of 
Four  Cornerites,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
quick  to  recognise  Van  Geld's  tender  gentle- 
ness and  unobtrusive  humanity  to  all  those 
who  were  in  sorrow  or  ill-health.  Van  Geld 
appeared  to  be  possessed  by  an  almost  feverish 
craving  to  succour  humanity,  to  heal  the  sick, 
especially  those  who  were  Jenny  Trail's  pro- 
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teges.  He  and  Jenny  were  constantly  to- 
gether, for  the  young  girl  trusted  him  wholly. 
In  their  intercourse  was  a  subdued  sadness — 
the  sadness  of  two  dear  friends  who  are  about 
to  part — who  have  met  for  a  moment  on  the 
dusty  highway  of  life  before  going  diverse 
ways.  There  was  a  gravity,  an  all-compel- 
ling power,  about  Van  Geld  which  enabled 
Jenny  Trail  to  readjust  her  views  of  existence. 
Through  his  guidance  she  gradually  learned  to 
understand  the  lessons  of  life,  the  terrible  sor- 
rows which  lie  hidden  beneath  its  apparently 
unruffled  currents.  Van  Geld,  in  his  larger 
wisdom,  reconciled  her  to  the  seriousness  of 
Life,  its  inner  meaning ;  and  what  he  failed 
to  convey  to  her  directly,  indirectly  taught  her 
through  Stephen.  It  was  his  growing  influence 
over  Stephen,  too,  which  more  than  ever  em- 
bittered Flint  against  Van  Geld.  The  old  man 
saw  his  authority  slipping  away,  and  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  assert  it.  Hence,  his  readiness 
to  be  offended  at  Stephen's  remark.  "  You 
take  a  good  deal  more  stock  in  that  Injun  than 
you  do  in  me,"  he  declared,  with  ill-concealed 
jealousy.  "  A  darned  sight  too  much." 

Stephen  could    not   hide    his  astonishment. 
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Obsessed  by  the  joy  of  loving  Jenny,  he  had 
failed  to  notice  his  father's  growing  anger. 
"  Too  much,  dad !  'Twould  be  a  bit  difficult 
to  tell  how  much  he's  done  for  us  all.  He's 
made  everything  go  just  right  lately." 

Flint  looked  at  him  keenly  as  he  slowly  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork.  "  Him  !  Allers  him! 
In  course,  me  not  bein'  an  Injun  med'cine  man, 
I  ain't  nowheres  nowadays.  Nowheres." 

Stephen  was  pained.  He  evidently  wanted 
to  explain  something,  but  did  not  find  the  time 
propitious.  "Guess  I'm  going  to  set  up  farm- 
ing for  myself,  dad,"  he  blurted  out  without 
any  warning. 

Flint  dropped  his  tin  plate  on  the  floor. 
The  pony,  its  head  within  the  open  door,  set 
off  with  a  snort  as  Flint  stooped  down  and 
laboriously  collected  the  scattered  remains  of 
his  meal.  "  Found  a  gold  mine?"  he  asked, 
with  would-be  indifference. 

"  Gold  mine  !  No,  dad  ;  but  I  want  to  work 
for  myself.  You're  well  now,  and  can  get  along 
without  me." 

"  I  ain't  well,"  Flint  angrily  declared. 
"  Them  pains  has  come  on  agin.  Van  Geld 
ain't  done  me  no  good  at  all."  But  he  knew 
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that  he  lied,  that  he  was  repudiating  the  mira- 
culous cure  which  had  freed  him  from  intoler- 
able pain,  given  him  back  to  life. 

Stephen  got  up.  "  It's  all  right,  dad.  You 
know  you  can  get  along  without  me,"  he  said, 
with  assumed  cheerfulness.  "Van  Geld's  helped 
me  to  stock  a  farm  at  Four  Corners.  I  didn't 
wish  him  to  do  it,  but  he  was  set  on  it.  Dad, 
I — I  want  to  get  married.  Parson  Trail  has 
given  his  consent." 

"Married!     Whaffor?" 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  you  did,  dad." 

The  old  man  rose  in  a  sudden  fury.  "  Ain't 
I  good  enuff  for  you  ?  Ain't  thisyer  place  good 
enuff  for  you  ?  Ain't  I  good  enuff  for  Jenny 
Trail  ?  Who's  she,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Stop,  dad." 

"Stop!  Whaffor?  I  ain't  goin'  to  stop." 
Flint  was  evidently  lashing  himself  into  a  rage. 
The  loss  of  Stephen's  services  meant  that  he 
would  have  to  work  for  himself,  and  he  did  not 
like  the  prospect :  he  had  an  acquired  genius 
for  loafing,  brought  to  perfection  through  long 
years  of  patient  practice.  Besides,  he  felt  con- 
scious that  Stephen,  ever  since  he  had  heard 
the  true  story  of  Prophet's  Hill,  disapproved  of 
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his  brutality,  had  resolutely  refused  to  identify 
himself  with  it,  would  take  no  advantage 
accruing  from  it. 

-But " 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  stop,"  repeated  Flint  sul- 
lenly. "Who  are  you  to  give  yourself  airs! 
You're  my  son,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Stephen  put  his  hand  gently  on  Flint's 
shoulder,  but  the  angry  old  man  pushed  it 
away.  "  Don't  touch  me,"  he  shouted.  "  You'll 
be  hittin'  me  next." 

"  Come,  dad,  if  you  won't  be  reasonable,  I'll 
get  out.  I've  been  a  good  son  to  you,  and  you 
know  it.  As  long  as  you  needed  me,  I  never 
grumbled.  Now,  some  one  else  needs  me  more 
than  you  do,  and  I  must  leave  you."  Stephen 
turned  to  quit  the  house. 

But  Flint  got  in  front  of  the  door.  The 
lad  had  been  such  a  willing  slave  all  his  life, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  his  father  he  would 
one  day  want  to  free  himself,  or  go  his  own 
way.  "  Sit  down,"  he  said  harshly.  "  You're 
my  son,  and  don't  you  forgit  it,  Steve.  I've  a 
right  to  your  work 's  long  as  I  live." 

"  Nonsense,  dad.  You're  quite  well  and 
strong  again  now."  Stephen,  in  his  turn,  was 
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growing  exasperated.  "  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  you  (we're  too  fond  of  one  another 
for  that),  but  the  time  has  come  when,  in  justice 
to  Jenny,  I  must  do  something  for  myself." 

" Who's  give  you  the  means?  It's  that 
cussed  Injun  with  his  sneakin'  ways.  Take 
care,  Steve.  Take  care.  He'll  git  your  girl 
from  you.  That's  what  he's  arter.  I've  heard 
of  'em  goin'  about  together.  Don't  you  b'lieve 
him.  He's  only  lendin'  you  this  money  to  git 
a  hold  on  you." 

"Father!" 

"  It  was  '  dad '  juss  now,"  said  Flint,  work- 
ing himself  into  another  fury.  "  You're  gittin' 
too  hell-fired  polite  for  me,  Steve.  That's 
what's  the  matter  with  you." 

"  Now,  look  here,  dad.  We've  been  the 
best  friends  in  the  world — never  had  an  angry 
word,  never  misunderstood  one  another ;  but 
the  parting  has  come,  and  we  may  as  well  part 
pleasantly." 

"  Part  pleasantly  !  D'you  think  I've  had  all 
the  expense  of  bringin'  you  up  juss  for  you  to 
leave  me  when  you're  gittin'  useful  ?  You  don't 
go  out  of  this  house  till  you  promise  to  stop 
thisyer  foolishness — thisyer  ungratefulness." 
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"  You're  an  obstinate,  unreasonable  old 
man,"  said  Stephen,  fully  roused  at  last  by 
his  father's  selfishness.  "I've  worked  early 
and  late  to  keep  you.  I'm  tired  of  it.  You 
must  work  for  yourself.  I  want  a  home  of  my 
own — a  home  I  can  honestly  call  my  own." 

Flint  staggered  back,  glaring  at  his  son. 
"  You  mean?  " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  what  I  say.     That's  all." 

'"Tain'tall.  You  think,  'cause  I'm  old,  I 
can't  make  you  mind  me ! "  Flint  rushed  at 
him  in  fury,  and  struck  with  all  the  force  of  his 
renewed  vigour.  Stephen,  amazed,  reproach- 
ful, made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  but 
went  down  like  a  smitten  bullock.  His  head 
struck  against  the  corner  of  the  table  as  Van 
Geld  opened  the  door. 

Flint,  absolutely  mad  with  rage,  looked 
round  for  a  weapon.  Van  Geld  raised  his 
hand,  and  the  old  man  cowered  before  him. 
"  Stand  back,"  said  Van  Geld  sorrowfully. 
"  Stand  back.  Would  you  have  more  blood 
on  your  soul  ?  " 

He  raised  Stephen's  bleeding  head  upon  his 
knee  with  an  infinite  tenderness,  the  gentle 
touch  of  the  skilled  physician. 
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Stephen  opened  his  eyes.  "What's  the 
mat —  ?  Where  am — Halloa,  dad  !  " 

Sullen,  confused,  ashamed,  Flint  turned 
away. 

"That  you,  Van  Geld?"  Stephen  tried  to 
struggle  up  from  the  other's  knee. 

"Yes,"  said  Van  Geld.  "That's  better, 
dear  lad.  Take  this."  He  poured  some 
whisky  down  Stephen's  throat,  and  began 
to  bind  up  his  bleeding  forehead  where  the 
corner  of  the  table  had  just  missed  the 
temple. 

Stephen  looked  round  perplexedly,  his  first 
impulse  being  to  shield  his  father.  "  I  didn't 
think  the  old  man  was  so  strong,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  a  warning  glance  at  Flint.  "  Dad, 
we  mustn't  get  larking  round  again  like  this,  or 
we  shall  meet  with  an  accident.  Who'd  have 
thought  you'd  so  much  blood  in  you !  " 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Flint  eagerly.  "Me 
and  Steve  was  wrestlin'  like,  juss  to  show  how 
strong  I  was,  and " 

Van  Geld's  upturned  hand  warned  him  of 
the  uselessness  of  the  lie.  The  sadness  in  his 
eyes  frightened  Flint.  He  blustered.  "  Don't 
you  dare  try  to  stop  my  mouth  in  my  own 
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house,  you — you — lowdown  Injun!  Take  off 
them  things  and  come  out  in  your  paint  and 
feathers.  After  all,  you're  only  an  Injun. 
Only  an  Injun!  Don't  you  dare  to  talk  to 
me  same  as  if  you  was  white.  I'm  an  Old 
Timer,  I  am.  An  Old  Timer !  " 

Stephen  got  up  with  difficulty  and  took 
Flint  by  the  arm.  "  Look  here,  dad,  quit 
your  fooling.  I'm  tired  of  all  this,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  have  Van  Geld  insulted  in  the 
house  where  he's  done  his  best  to  save  your 
life.  Think,  dad,  think !  Don't  say  things 
you'll  be  ashamed  of  afterwards." 

" Think!  Think!"  The  floodgates  were 
opened. 

Van  Geld  waited  until  the  old  man  had  ex- 
hausted himself.  "  Repent,"  he  said  solemnly. 
"  Repent  while  there  is  yet  time." 

"  Git  out ! "  shouted  Flint.  "  Git  out !  I'm 
sick  of  you.  You've  come  atween  me  and 
Steve  ;  you've  broke  up  our  home,  you  sneakin', 
crawlin',  lyin'  reptile.  You're  tryin'  to  steal 
his  girl ;  you're  hand  in  glove  with  them  red 
devils  up  at  the  Point ;  you've  come  out  of  the 
darkness  and  cold  to  bring  darkness  and  cold 
here  ;  and  I'm  sick  of  you.  Never  let  me 
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see  your  blasted  face  agin,  never  show  your- 
self'ithin  a  mile  of  the  Hill,  or  I'll  shoot  you 
on  sight.  'Twon't  be  the  first  time  I've  killed 
an  Injun  neither,"  he  added,  his  fingers  twitch- 
ing convulsively  as  he  looked  round  for  his 
gun.  All  the  accumulated  jealousy  and  hate, 
all  the  mean,  petty  spite  of  the  last  few  weeks 
came  to  a  head.  He  saw  in  Van  Geld  the  man 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  his  son's  affections, 
who  had  helped  Jenny  Trail  to  steal  Stephen 
away  from  him. 

Van  Geld  looked  at  him  pityingly.  "Re- 
pent," he  said,  "even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Repent !  Listen  to  the  confession  I  have  to 
make  to  you,  and,  listening,  take  heed  how 
God  has  heard  my  prayers  for  you.  I  came 
here  that  winter's  night  to  kill  you  body  and 
soul ;  to  torture  you,  even  as  you  tortured  the 
poor  old  man,  my  grandfather,  that  poor  old 
squaw,  my  grandmother.  I  came  here  to  do 
you  to  death  with  every  malignant  stratagem, 
every  ferocious  means  which  medical  skill  and 
Indian  ingenuity  could  devise.  I  watched 
over  your  agony,  I  increased  it,  I  withheld  my 
hand  when  I  could  have  eased  your  pain.  I 
gloat— 
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"D — d  dog!"  Flint  rushed  forward  and 
struck  him.  "  D — d  dog  of  an  Injun!  I — 
Ah-h-h!  If  I'd  only  known.  If  I'd  only 
known.  I'd  have  cut  your  heart  out  and 
thrown  it  to  the  dogs."  He  struck  again  and 
again,  until  Stephen  hurriedly  got  between  him 
and  Van  Geld. 

As  Van  Geld  wiped  the  blood  from  his  lips, 
Stephen  recoiled  from  him  in  horror. 

Flint,  astonished  that  Van  Geld  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  himself,  fancied  that  the 
Indian  had  some  surprise  in  store,  some 
devilish  ruse,  and,  thrusting  Stephen  aside, 
approached  him  carefully.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  nobility  of  Van  Geld's  bear- 
ing which  paralysed  the  arm  raised  to  strike. 
"Injun  dog!"  he  panted;  and  looked  round 
for  a  knife. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Van  Geld  with  thrilling 
sweetness.  "  Listen  to  me  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  came  here  to  do  all  that  I  have  said  ; 
to  carry  out  the  curse  ;  to  watch  you  fade  away 
with  a  nameless  disease  which  no  one  could 
cure.  I  came  here  to  do  all  this ;  I  slew  one 
of  my  own  tribe  for  Stephen's  sake,  and  when 
all  my  preparations  were  made,  when  nothing 
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could  rescue  you  from  an  awful  death,  my  hand 
was  stayed  by — That ! "  He  flung  open  the 
door  and  pointed  to  the  Cross. 

"Git!"  said  Old  Man  Flint  in  frightened 
tones.  "  Don't  bring  That  into  it.  Git,  or  I'll 
shoot  you." 

Van  Geld  turned  upon  the  threshold  and 
knelt  with  uplifted  hands.  The  sunlight  played 
upon  his  bare  head,  upon  his  swollen  mouth 
from  which  the  blood  still  streamed.  "  In  the 
name  of  that  Christ  who  is  judging  us,  who 
sees  us  now,  before  I  go  into  the  Silent  Land 
I  ask  your  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  I  have 
done  you." 

"Git!"  said  Flint  tremulously.  "  Git,  or 
I'll  shoot." 

Van  Geld  rose.  "  I  have  repented  of  my 
crime,"  he  said  slowly,  "  and  have  sought  to 
make  atonement  for  it.  That  you  forgive  me 
shall  be  accounted  unto  you  for  righteousness 
when  the  hour  comes.  Have  I  nothing  to 
forgive  ?  Have  you  not  sinned  against  my 
people,  usurped  their  home,  driven  them  forth 
to  die?  Have  you  nothing  to  plead  for  to  the 
Christ  who  came  down  from  the  Cross  to  heal 
your  pain  ?  " 


. 
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Seeing  that  Flint  remained  obstinately  silent, 
Van  Geld  turned  to  Stephen.  "  Stephen,"  he 
said  sadly,  "  have  you  no  word  for  me  ?  After 
to-night,  you  will  never  see  my  face  again. 
After  to-night,  I  shall  be  dead  to  you.  You 
have  given  me  much.  In  the  name  of  our 
friendship,  give  me  yet  a  little  more  ere  I  go 
forth  to  take  the  curse  upon  me." 

But  Stephen's  face  was  turned  away  from 
him.  The  revelation  of  Van  Geld's  cold- 
blooded, devilish  scheme  of  revenge  for  the 
wrongs  of  his  race,  his  inhuman  treachery  to 
the  hand  that  warmed  and  fed  him,  filled  the 
lad  with  horror.  And  yet  he  loved  Van  Geld. 
Van  Geld,  monster  in  human  guise  though  he 
was,  had  taught  him  how  to  live,  how  to  be 
worthy  of  Jenny  Trail. 

The  slow,  sad  voice  rang  in  his  ears  with 
patient,  persistent  appeal :  "  Stephen,  I  came 
to  you  a  human  wolf,  yet  turned  aside  from  my 
purpose — for  your  sake — put  aside  my  hate — 
the  hate  of  all  my  days — the  hate  which  was 
my  sole  inheritance.  For  your  sake,  I  humbled 
myself  to  an  offended  God  ;  for  your  sake,  I 
have  trodden  thorny  paths  and  hard  ;  for  your 
sake,  I  am  about  to  do  that  of  which  I  may 
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not  speak.  Do  you  still  turn  from  me, 
Stephen  ? " 

"I— I !" 

"  I  have  tried  to  bring  you  happiness,"  con- 
tinued the  patient  voice.  "  I  have  watched 
over  the  well-being  of  the  woman  you  love. 
Stephen,  ere  I  go  into  the  darkness  —  into 
the  darkness  and  desolation  —  give  me  one 
word,  touch  but  my  hand,  say  you  forgive  me  ; 
that  when  you  are  old  and  worn  with  the  toil 
of  life,  when  the  journey  is  nearly  over  and 
ended,  when  time  has  softened  your  anger, 
when  you  are  able  to  see  more  clearly  the 
snares  which  led  me  astray,  when  you  realise 
all  that  you  are  to  me — then,  perhaps,  as  one 
about  to  face  his  Maker,  you  can  think  of  me 
with  a  little  of  the  old  love,  of  the  old  friend- 
ship— a  little  pity,  a  little  gladness.  Pity  for 
my  lust  of  hate,  gladness  that  you  took  my 
hand  before  the  shadows  darkened  round  me. 
Stephen !  Stephen !  Do  you  hear  me,  heed 
me  not,  still  turn  aside  ?  " 

"  My  father  !"  groaned  Stephen.  "  My 
father ! " 

Van  Geld  moved  a  step  towards  him  with 
outstretched  hands.  "  Stephen  !  Stephen !  " 
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So  acute,  so  penetrating  was  Van  Geld's 
anguished  cry,  that  Stephen  suddenly  wheeled 
round,  rushed  to  him,  flung  his  arms  about  his 
neck.  "Van  Geld!  Van  Geld!  Brother! 
Friend  !  It's  all  forgotten — all  forgiven.  You 
shan't  go.  You  shan't  go.  There's  no  talk 
of  forgiveness  between  us.  No  talk  of  wrong 
or  hate  or  shadow  of  misunderstanding.  I  love 
you,  Van  Geld,  I  love  you.  Dad,  come  here. 
Don't  let  him  go  away.  He's  brought  you 
back  from  the  grave,  healed  your  pain,  given 
you  fresh  manhood,  vigour,  strength.  Forgive 
him,  dad.  Forgive  him.  You  did  him  wrong. 
Don't  let  him  go  away  from  us.  It  will  break 
Jenny's  heart.  She  loves  him  too." 

Van  Geld  unloosed  the  excited  Stephen's 
arms.  "  Dear  lad,"  he  said  tenderly;  "dear 
lad — good-bye  !  " 

"No,  no,  Van  Geld.  Not  good-bye.  We 
shall  meet  again — soon  ?  " 

"Yes,  Stephen,  yes.  We  shall  meet  again 
soon.  After  that,  never  more." 

"Never  more?"  faltered  the  lad.  "  Never 
more?  Jenny  will  weep  for  you.  You  will 
not  leave  her  without  a  word  ?  I  love  you. 

She  loves  you,  Van  Geld.     Loves  you  ! " 
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"  She  must  not  weep.  Shed  no  tears  for 
me,  Stephen.  I  go  upon  a  journey — a  long 
journey." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  ?  You  will  come 
back  ?  The  longest  journey  has  an  end." 

"  My  journey  has  no  end.  Once  I  take  the 
trail  I  shall  never  return,  never  look  upon  your 
face  again.  Peace  be  with  you  and  yours,  the 
perfect  peace  of  happy  love.  Good-bye — 
good-bye." 

"  Stay  !  Stay  !  Jenny  !  What  can  I  tell 
her  ?  She  will  miss  you  so." 

"  Tell  her,"  Van  Geld's  smile  was  very 
beautiful,  "tell  her  that  the  goodness  of 
God  reaches  even  to  earth  when  He  creates 
women  like  her  to  lead  men  back  to  Him. 
Tell  her  that  no  man  can  be  utterly  vile  when 
a  good  woman  takes  his  hand ;  tell  her  that  I 
kept  our  compact  to  the  end,  that  I  would  have 
her  hold  me  in  remembrance  when  the  curse 
shall  have  passed  away,  when  all  her  days  are 
peace  and — love ! " 

He  stepped  across  the  threshold,  Stephen's 
arm  still  around  his  neck.  "Your  father, 
Stephen !  Your  father  !  " 

He  led  the  lad  back  to   Flint,  joined  their 
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hands,  and  went  forth  into  the  glory  of  the 
sunset. 

A  loon  cried  from  the  river  with  chuckling 
laughter  horrible  to  hear.  Stephen,  clinging 
to  his  father,  sobbed  convulsively. 

Flint  was  dazed.  "The  'leventh  hour," 
he  muttered,  in  frightened  tones.  "  The 
'leventh  hour." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  Van 
Geld,  still  bleeding  from  his  enemy's  blows, 
knelt  for  a  little  space  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
and  slowly  climbed  the  mountain  top.  For  a 
moment,  he  stood  there  with  bowed  head  and 
clasped  hands,  as  if  taking  an  eternal  farewell 
of  the  peaceful  valley,  the  shining  river,  the 
green  pastures  fringed  with  murmuring  pines 
and  hemlocks ;  a  moment  stood  silhouetted 
against  the  sky-line,  then  struck  into  the  trail 
trodden  by  the  aged  feet  of  those  whom  Flint 
had  dispossessed. 

A  haunting  terror  seized  upon  Flint — a  terror 
which  made  him  quiver  in  every  limb.  "  I'm 
afraid,"  he  whispered  brokenly.  "  Stephen, 
Pm  afraid."" 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE  WHITE    BIRD 

Two  of  them  crept  slowly  forward  until  they 
came  to  the  little  orchard  where  Flint  usually 
passed  the  night,  his  hammock  swung  between 
the  trees.      The  moonlight,   filtering  through 
the  leaves,  showed  that  he  slept  soundly.    Two 
more  stealthily  glided  towards  the  house.    The 
moonlight  shone  upon  them  also,  but  not  on 
the  degenerate  loafers  who  hung  round  Four 
Corners    begging   for  whisky.       These    were 
Indians     in    full    war-paint;     half -naked    to 
the    breech  -  clout ;    streaked  and  striped  and 
lozenged  with  fantastic  devices  which  glittered 
horribly.     They  glided  across  the  intervening 
space,  armed  to  the  teeth,  following  each  other 
as  if  on  the  war-path.     Those  near  the  house 
went  down  on  their  bellies  and  wormed  them- 
selves  towards   it.      When  they  reached   the 
door,  they  rose  up  against  the  lintels  and  dis- 
appeared within.    A  minute  later,  they  emerged 
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with  Stephen  between  them,  bound  and  blinded 
with  a  handkerchief. 

Stephen,  comprehending  the  uselessness  of 
resistance,  was  silent.  Some  instinct  told  him 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  father's 
enemies.  But  why  were  they  taking  him 
towards  the  Cross?  He  could  feel,  as  he 
stumbled  along,  that  he  was  moving  upwards. 
When  his  captors  stopped,  the  bandage  was 
removed  from  his  eyes.  They  tied  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.  Case  and  Miss  Smith,  also 
bound,  lay  on  the  ground  close  by.  Case  slept 
heavily,  as  if  he  were  drugged.  Miss  Smith  said 
nothing,  but  regarded  him  with  eloquent  eyes. 

Immediately  above  Stephen's  head  was  a  kind 
of  ledge  fastened  to  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  just 
wide  enough  to  support  a  man's  feet.  Who 
had  nailed  it  there  ?  What  did  it  mean  ? 

Two  Indians,  carrying  Flint  swathed  in 
cords,  came  from  behind  the  house.  He  was 
gagged.  They  had  crept  upon  him  while  he 
slept,  and  bound  him  in  the  hammock.  His 
eyes  were  full  of  fear. 

Two  more  Indians  came  slowly  up  the  hill 
with  Jenny  Trail  between  them.  Her  hands 
were  tied,  but  she  was  free  to  walk.  The 
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girl's  long  hair  streamed  around  her.  When 
she  saw  Stephen  fettered  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  she  walked  towards  him  and  kissed  him 
on  the  lips.  Her  naked  feet  were  cut  and 
bleeding,  a  long  white  robe  was  her  only 
garment.  Stephen,  seeing  her  thus,  made  a 
frantic  effort  to  free  himself  from  his  bonds. 
She  shook  her  head  and  kissed  him  again, 
lingeringly,  tenderly,  as  one  kisses  in  the 
awful  presence  of  Death  ;  then  stood  beside 
him,  and  —  waited.  From  time  to  time  her 
eyes  sought  the  Figure  on  the  Cross  in  mute 
supplication,  her  lips  moved  in  fervent  prayer. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  rock  were  half-a-dozen 
rough  ponies,  saddled  and  laden  with  the  poor 
property  of  the  band.  An  Indian  stood  guard- 
ing them,  lest  they  should  wander  from  the 
summit. 

After  his  captors  had  flung  the  helpless 
Flint  at  Stephen's  feet,  they  went  back  to 
the  house,  carrying  bundles  of  brushwood, 
and  threw  them  into  the  living  room.  More 
bundles  of  brushwood  were  heaped  round  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.  When  the  bundles  were 
arranged  to  the  Indians'  satisfaction,  they 
lifted  Flint,  still  in  the  same  horrible  silence, 
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cut  away  the  meshes  of  the  hammock  without 
freeing  him  from  his  bonds,  and,  standing  on 
the  midway  ledge  of  rock,  hauled  him  slowly, 
painfully,  up  the  Cross  until  his  feet  rested  on 
the  projecting  wooden  ledge.  His  body  was 
lashed  to  the  Cross,  leaving  only  his  neck  free. 
Flint  seemed  to  have  realised  the  uselessness 
of  resistance,  for  his  head  drooped  forward  on 
his  breast,  he  shut  his  eyes.  Half  choked  by 
the  gag,  his  breath  came  in  long,  laboured 
sobs.  Had  he  been  unbound  he  could,  by 
lifting  up  his  hand,  have  touched  the  feet  of 
the  Christ  above  him. 

A  great  post  had  been  driven  in  on  each 
side  of  the  Cross.  The  Indians  dragged  Miss 
Smith  to  one,  after  tearing  her  away  from 
Case,  and  bound  her  to  it.  Her  eyes  followed 
them  as  they  went  back  for  the  sleeping  man 
and  tied  him  to  the  other  post.  His  head 
hung  down  also.  In  the  same  ominous  silence 
they  heaped  green  brushwood  around  him, 
then  came  to  Miss  Smith  and  built  her  about 
with  a  rampart  breast-high.  The  Whip-poor- 
will's  father  stood  before  her,  grave,  silent, 
piling  up  the  brushwood  with  unfaltering  hand. 
Her  crime  was  that  she  had  succoured  a  white 
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man,  tended  him,  nursed  him  back  to  life.  In 
his  eyes  there  was  no  anger,  only  the  com- 
passion of  one  who  is  the  instrument  of 
Fate  and  cannot  help  himself.  When  the 
brushwood  was  lit,  she  and  Case,  and  Stephen 
and  Jenny,  would  be  speedily  suffocated  ;  but 
Flint,  purposely  placed  above  their  heads,  was 
meant  to  suffer  longer.  She,  too,  was  an  In- 
dian and  made  no  sign.  The  dignity  of  Death 
was  on  her.  Case  would  not  suffer.  She  had 
procured  oblivion  for  him  from  Van  Geld's 
merciful  hands. 

After  all,  why  grieve  about  Death  ?  She 
was  spared  the  anguish  of  living,  the  pain 
of  human  sorrow.  Her  brief  happiness  had 
been  in  tending  Case.  She  had  begun  by 
despising  him,  then  pitying,  then  loving  him, 
cowardly,  would-be  murderer  though  he  was. 
But  she  had  regenerated  him,  made  a  man  of 
him,  fitted  him  for  death.  If  she  could  not 
live  to  be  his,  >he  was  spared  the  pang  of 
knowing  that  he  would  ever  love  again.  She 
had  saved  his  soul,  had  listened  to  his  plea  for 
pity  and  for  love.  In  a  little  while,  they  would 
wander  into  the  Great  Hereafter  together.  It 
was  but  a  moment's  agony,  and  then ! 
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Jenny's  eyes  turned  towards  Four  Corners, 
where  the  moonlight  glittered  softly  upon  the 
little  white  houses,  as  the  river  murmured  at 
its  own  sweet  will.  Life  was  very  dear  to  her. 
It  seemed  that  she  had  really  lived  only  a 
few  brief  weeks — the  weeks  in  which  she  had 
linked  her  lot  with  Stephen's.  Stephen  was  the 
innocent  victim  of  his  father's  sin,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  die.  Even  though  their  love  should 
be  denied  the  dear  delights  of  earth,  their 
spirits  would  mingle  together ;  there  would 
be  no  stain  upon,  no  fading  away  of,  this 
happy  love.  In  all  its  sweetness,  its  beauty, 
its  tender  faith  and  trust,  they  would  prostrate 
themselves  before  God's  throne  together.  It 
was  hard  to  die  so  young,  to  leave  the  help- 
less old  man  her  father,  to  picture  his  agony 
when  he  found  that  she  had  been  torn  away 
from  him.  But  it  was  God's  will.  God's  will. 
As  they  bound  her  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
she  crept  closer  to  Stephen;  her  long  hair 
touched  him,  flowed  over  his  breast.  She 
laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  prepared 
to  die.  He  was  with  her.  A  few  brief 
moments  of  pain,  and  then ! 

Stephen  prayed  :   "  God  !    send  Van  Geld  ! 
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Van  Geld  !  Save  Jenny.  Save  her.  She  is 
so  young  to  die ! " 

Flint,  his  huge  head  drooping  forward  on 
his  breast,  opened  his  eyes  from  time  to  time. 
Did  they  mean  to  burn  him  alive  when  the 
others  were  suffocated  ?  Why  had  he  not 
killed  Van  Geld  before  he  could  carry  out 
this  bloody  vengeance  ? 

As  if  in  answer  to  Stephen's  prayer,  Van 
Geld  came  suddenly  from  behind  the  rock. 
One  of  the  Indians  lit  a  torch,  brought  it  to 
him,  thrust  it  into  his  hand,  pointed  to  the 
brushwood.  Van  Geld  was  to  be  the  avenger. 
He,  the  head  of  their  race,  alone  could  light 
the  funeral  pyre. 

Van  Geld  came  slowly  towards  the  Cross, 
torch  in  hand.  His  eyes  looked  into  Jenny's 
—  brought  her  comfort,  faith,  the  assur- 
ance of  succour — then  sought  Stephen's,  and 
lingered  there.  From  Stephen,  they  ranged 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Cross,  and  moved 
away  again. 

' 'Why,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  silent  group 
around  him — "  Why  should  I  do  this  ?  " 

Injun  Joe  pointed  to  Flint,  then  dropped 
his  hand  to  his  side.  "  Avenge  us  and  your- 
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self,"  said  the  gesture.  "  Avenge  us  and  your- 
self. Fulfil  the  curse." 

Van  Geld  threw  the  torch  upon  the  ground. 
It  smouldered  and  went  out.  "  Mine  enemy, 
whom  I  have  forgiven,  but  who  forgives  me 
not,  is  upon  the  Cross  ready  to  die  the  death. 
Is  there  no  other  way?" 

They  shook  their  heads. 

"Victim  for  victim?"  asked  Van  Geld. 
"Life  for  life?  An  eye  for  an] eye?  A  tooth 
for  a  tooth  ?  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Their  silence  affirmed  the  answer  to  his 
terrible  question. 

"  The  wrong  is  mine.  If  I  forgive  this  man, 
will  you  not  also  forgive??  " 

They  shook  their  heads.  Injun  Joe  strode 
outj  from  the]  group,  pointed  to  Van  Geld,  then 
to  Flint.  With  an  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  he  rejoined  the  others. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Van  Geld.  "  You  swear,  if 
I  take  his  place,  never  to  harm  these  others  ?  " 

They  reluctantly  bowed  their  heads. 

Van  Geld  drew  a  knife  from  his  belt,  climbed 
up  to  the  ledge,  severed  Flint's  bonds,  and 
brought  him  down.  He  removed  the  gag 
from  Flint's  mouth,  gave  his  enemy  to  drink, 
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laid  him  gently  upon  the  ground.  Coming  to 
Jenny  and  Stephen  he  cut  them  free,  kissed 
them,  liberated  Miss  Smith  and  Case,  and  took 
Flint's  place  upon  the  Cross. 

The  moonlight  shone  upon  his  lifted  arms, 
upon  his  eyes  upturned  towards  the  maimed 
and  tortured  Christ.  Stunned,  bewildered, 
Jenny,  in  her  turn,  stretched  her  hands  to- 
wards Van  Geld,  as  if  appealing  to  him  to 
come  down  to  her  from  the  Cross.  "  Not 
you  ! "  she  cried.  "  Not  you ! " 

Injun  Joe  slowly  raised  his  rifle,  a  sharp 
crack  rang  upon  the  midnight  air  —  they 
covered  their  eyes. 

Jenny  fell  upon  her  knees.  "  Spare  him, 
O  God !  Spare  him.  I  did  not  know !  I 
did  not  know  until !  " 

The  white  bird,  a  crimson  stain  upon  its 
breast,  fell  softly  into  Jenny's  bosom,  fluttered, 
and  died,  as  the  Indians  silently  stole  away 
through  the  night. 

Upon  the  ledge  remained  The  Christ.  Its 
face  was  the  face  of  Van  Geld ! 
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